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Prorated Petroleum Imports 
Senate Provision | Advocated by Secretary Wilbur 


Senate Committee Considering Two Oil Measures Con- 
tinues Its Hearing of Proponents of -Restric- 
tions on Foreign Product 


RORATION of imports of petroleum|looked to a similar curtailment of im- 


under the guidance of a fact-finding 
body such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was suggested Jan. 30 by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, as being “the evident need” of the 
domestic oil indu.tiy. 

Secretary Wilbur made the suggestion 
in a letter to Senator Johnson (Rep.), 


of California, chairman of the Senate} 
which was} 


Committee on Commerce, 


|made a part df the record of the Com- 


Senator Robinson in Formal | 
Statement Predicts Failure 
Of Supply Bills if Relief | 
Measure Is Defeated 


The House on Jan. 30, after reject- 
ing a series of proposals regarding 
relief fund distribution, finally dis- 
agreed to the Senate’s $25,000,000 
food relief fund amendment to the 
Interior Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 14675) and sent the 
amendment to conference. All the 
other 144 amendments to the bill 
had already been disagreed to by the 
House and sent to conference. 

The final action of the House came 
after several hours of debate and of 
parliamentary skirmishing over sub-, 
stitute proposals for. the Senate’s 
amendment. The final vote was on 
the motion of Representative Cram- 
ton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., acting 
for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, that the House disagree to the 
Senate amendment and ask for a con- 
ference. The House adopted the 
Cramton motion by a division vote 
of 224 ayes to 90 nays. 

_* Aye and Nay Vote Fails 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., demanded the ayes. and nays 
on the Cramton motion to disagree but 
only 27 rose to support the demand—“not 
a sufficient number,” Speaker Longworth 
announced, The Speaker appointed as 
conferees Representatives Cramton, Mur- 
phy (Rep.), of Steubenville, Ohio; French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho; Taylor 
(Dem.), of Glenwood Springs, Colo., and 

astings (Dem.), of Tahlequah, Okla. 

Before the final vote sending the 
amendment to conference, amendments 
making proposals modifying the Senate 
amendment were rejected as follows: 
By Representatives Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
for Red Cross distribution first but with 
alternative of resort to other agencies 
if the Red Cross refuses, vote 212 nays 
to 149 ayes; McKeon (Dem,), of Ada, 
Okla., for distribution through the War 
Department, 220 nays to 91 ayes; Tay- 
lor (Dem.), of Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
for distribution through the President in 
his discretion, 217 nays to 151 ayes; 
LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, 
for 50-50 distribution of the fund with 
national welfare, fraternal and religious 
organizations; and Huddleston (Dem.), 
of Birmingham, Ala., for a $50,000,000 
appropriation with certain machinery of 
distribution, 223 nays to 88 ayes. 

Vote on Amendment 

On the Byrns amendment, 21 Republi- 
cans voted for, five Democrats against, 
and the Farmer-Labor, Kvale of Minne- 
sota, for, 

Republicans voting for were Browne, 
Wisconsin; Christgau, Minnesota; Camp- 
bell, Iowa; Cooper, Wisconsin; Craddock, 
Kentucky; Denison, Illinois; Finley, Ken- 
tucky; Garber, Oklahoma; Hull, Wiscon- 
sin; La:Guardia, New York; Lambert- 
son, Kansas; Langley, Kentucky; Nelson 
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Virgin Islands Given 
New Administration 


fer to Interior Department 


President Hoover announced on Jan. 
80 plans for the reorganization of the 
Government of the Virgin Islands 
whereby administration of the affairs of 
the Islands will be transferred from the 
Department of the Navy to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, with Dr. Paul M. 
Pearson, of Pennsylvania, as the new 
Governor. 

The President stated orally, in re- 
sponse to inquiries, that the reorganiza- 
tion of the Government of the Virgin 
Islands would be undertaken as soon as 
the nomination of Dr. Pearson, which 
will be sent to the Senate within a day 
or two, is confirmed. 


President Hoover’s announcement came 


following a conference he had earlier in 
the day with Herbert D. Brown, Chief 





of the United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, who, at the request of a congres- 
s:onal committee, made a study of condi- 
tions in the Virgin Islands. : 

The announcement follows in full text: 

We have undertaken to reorganize the 
Government of the Virgin Islands. The 
Navy Department has asked to be 
relieved of the administration, and I am 
assigning it to the Department of the 
Interior. ? 

I am proposing to forward to Congress 
the name of Dr. Paul M. Pearson, of 
Pennsylvania, for Governor. Other civi- 
lian officials will be appointed in replace- 
ment of naval officers, 

Congress recently made special appro- 
priations for reorganization and devel- 
opmental work in the Islands, and the 
new organization is intended to make 
these provisions more effective. 

Mr. Herbert Brown, of the Buréau of 
Efficiency, and Col. Roop, Director of the 
Budget, have drafted plans for the new 
administration which are being carried 
into action. 


mittee’s hearings on two measures—the 
Capper bill (S. 5818) for limitation of 
imports of petroleum and an embargo 
against imports of petroleum products, 
and the Shortridge resolution (S. J. Res. 
238) for a tariff on petroleum and its 
products. 

“If proration is the logical method of 
control of supply it would seem-to be 
logical to apply it to imports,” Secre- 
tary Wilbur wrote. Curtailment of do- 
mestic production has reduced the pro- 
ducers’ income, he said, and “naturally 


in seeking relief the producers have} 


‘Test’ Census Planned 
In New Hampshire on 
Farm Abandonments 


State Claims Federal Data 
Misleading; Movement 
From Cities Inadvisable, 
Commissioner Declares 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Jan. 30. 

Dissatisfied with the methods and re- 
sults of the Federal census showing New 
Hampshire as leading the States of the 
Union in farm abandonment, the State 
Department of Agriculture is planning 
a “test” census, according to announce- 
ment by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Andrew L. Felker. Other New 
England States may take similar action, 
he said. + ~ BL od 

At the same time the commissioner 
stated that the “back to the farm dream” 
of\many city workers is likely “to prove 
a nightmare if subjected to the test of 
actual experiment.” He stated that his 
office is receiving many inquiries -from 
urban residents concerning farm oppor- 
tunities and life, but that he is advising 
most of such correspondents to remain 
in town. 4 

The determination of the New Hamp- 
shire officials to test the accuracy of the 
United States Census Bureau’s “pes- 
simistic account” of the drift of farm- 
ers from their fields is based, accord- 
ing to Mr. Felker, upon an informal 
survey recently made here by a special 
committee headed by Dr. Edward M. 


self. 
Definitions Held Unfair 

he investigators, he said, found that 
the Federal census takers, in listing farm 
properties as ‘“‘active” or “abandoned,” 
were bound by rigid definitions formed 
for nation-wide application, but unfair 
in local instances. 


Those in closest touch with the New| 


Hampshire farm situation, Mr. Felker 


said, claim that their disagreement with | 
the results of the census is shared in 


a number of cases by Federal enumera- 
tors themselves, who assert that their 


personal recommendations to Washing- | 
ton were ignored and that the figures | 


for this State, as finally released, con- 
flicted with the figures which they had 
urged as just and proper. 

Commissioner Felker said that the 
“test” census plan provides for a care- 
ful and thorough recount of farm and 
town populations in certain key dis- 
tricts, chosen in various agricultural 
areas of the’ State. The statistics thus 
obtained will be compared with the Fed- 
eral statistics, according to the Com- 
missioner, and the disparity, if any, will 
be studied with a view of establishing 
the relative accuracy of the two pic- 
tures. 

Other States Dissatisfied 

Actual organization of the machinery 
of the “test” census here, said Commis- 
sioner Felker, will await a conference 
to be held at Boston Feb. 9 and 10 by 
the Commissioners of Agriculture of 


leach of the New England States, the | 
New England Research Corncil, and the, 


New England Crop Reporting Service. 
Each of these groups will report to 
the conference the results of tentative 
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ports from foreign oil fields.” 

The Committee on Jan. 30 continued 
hearing proponents of restrictions on oil 
imports. Chairman Johnson announced 
that Senators Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
and Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, and 
any other Senators wishing to be heard 
would be given a hearing Jan. 31, and 
that opponents of restrictions would be 
heard Feb. 2. 

United States exports of petroleum are 
declining rapidly, and it is probable that 
the export market will be lost entirely 
to this country when Russian oil begins 
competing seriously and Venezuelan pro- 
duction is developed further, Dr. Ralph 
Arnold, of Pasadena, Calif., an oil pro- 
ducer and geologist, told the Committee. 

There is a sufficient source of supply 
of oil in the United States to meet the 
needs of the country for 500 years, he 
said. 

Dr. Arnold said he preferred the Cap- 
per bill to.the Shortridge resolution. He 
explained that the provision for a maxi- 
mum of 16,000,000 barrels of imports a 
year is based on a computation that this 
is about 20 per cent of the imports in 
1928 and that the reduction is compar- 
able to the reduction which has been ef- 
fected in domestic production under the 
proration arrangement. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, asked if a substantial part of the 
oil pipe line system of the country is 
controlled by the larger oil companies, 
and whether these concerns substantially 
control the system. 

“More Battles to Fight” 

Mr. Arnold replied that they do have 
substantial control, and that any indus- 
try is at the mercy of those who control 
its transportation system. Replying to a 
question by Senator Johnson, he said 
neither of the measures under consid- 


Radio Educators 
Receive Donation 


Payne Fund Foundation Gives 
$200,000 to Cover Five- 


year Program 


THE National Committee on Educa- 

tion by Radio has received a grant 
of $200,000 unconditionally from the 
Payne Fund Foundation of New York 
City to carry out its prgoram of edu- 
cational broadcasting, the Chairman 
of the Committee, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
announced orally Jan. 30. 

Appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, William 
John Cooper, the Committee has as 
one of its principal objects the pro- 
curement of 15 per cent of the radio 
channels for educational purposes. 





Other work of the Committee will in- 
volve safeguarding from encroachment 
stations which broadcast educational 
programs exclusively. 

Mr. Morgan stated that administra- 
tive organization of the Committee is 
already in progress and its actual 
work will begin Feb. 2. The pending 
bill in Congress allocating 15 per cent 
of the radio channels for exclusive 
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Reduced Passenger 
Fare for Western 


Railroad Is Granted 


I. C. C. Approves Cut for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Line 
Over Protests of Three 
Other Companies 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 30 refused to suspend the pro- 
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Machinery Held 


To Be Liberator 
Of Workingman 


Assistant Secretary Klein 
Says Improvements in 
Production React Favor- 
ably Upon All Labor 


Half of Equipment 
Declared Obsolete 


Duty of Taking Care of Dis- 
placed Employes Devolves 
Upon Society, Particularly 
Employers, He Asserts 


Despite the temporary stresses or dis- 
advantages incurred by the displace- 
ment of workers since the beginning of 
the machine age, every such upheaval 
has lifted the masses of the people to 
heights of well-beingapreviously unat- 
tained, Dr. Julius Klein, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, said Jan. 30 
in a radio address. 

The need for a more considerate, 
more concretely helpful attitude, he said, 
is apparent in all cases of displacement. 
“Society—and specifically employers— 
should aid such men to achieve a new, 
secure foundation of economic welfare,” 
Dr. Klein declared. 

Need of New Machinery 

Half of the production equipment of 
American industry is out of date and 
should be replaced by modern machin- 
ery, he said. Dr. Klein’s address, broad- 
east by affiliated stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, follows in full 
text: 

The advance of industry and business 
throughout the decades and the centu- 


eration would affect this particular sit-| tested schedules of the St. Louis-San/ ries has been packed full of drama. It 


uation, and that there are “more battles 
to fight” within the country after the 
matter of imports: is settled. 

Orville Bullington, of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Independent Oil Producers As- 
sociation, told the Committee that oil im- 
ports, even though only 10 per cent of 
domestic production, represented a sur- 
plus which fixed prices at a low level. 

Senator Vandenberg asked Mr. Bul- 
lington if it.is not likely that the Goy- 
ernment will have to regulate the. oil 
industry, regarding it as a public utility. 
Mr. Bullington said he did not believe 
this would be necessary, but the pipe 
line. system should be separated from 
the producing and refining industries. 

“Isn’t the consumer entitled to pro- 
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Gov. Pinchot Seeking 
Data on Electricity 


Lewis, president of the University of | Institute of Engineers Is 


New Hampshire, and Mr. Felker him-| 


Told That Distribution 


Information Is Lacking 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 30. 
The lack of information concerning the 
cost of distribution of electricity is a 
matter of “grave social import,” it was 
declared by Governor Gifford Pinchot in 


a message to the convention of the} 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers in New York City. 

This cost, he said, represents “a phase 
of expense peculiar to the service to 
small consumers and alleged to account 
for our high domestic, commercial and 
rural rates,” but while there is available 
“a wealth }of information” concerning 
generation and transmission there is 
“not a word” about distributien. 

Governor Pinchot suggests that the 
engineers’ institute should make a start 
toward furnishing such information. His 
message follows in full text: 

The annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers now in 
session is the occasion for my bringing 
to your attention a matter of grave 
social import which seemingly calls for 
action by an association of engineers 
specializing in the electrical field. The 
American system. of regulation of the 
electrical industry by State commissions 
is threatened. The failure of our com- 
missions adequately to control electric 
service furnished to the homes and 
stores, and farms of the country, has 
occasioned widespread public discontent. 

While these consumer groups use not 
more than one-quarter of the electricity 
generated, they supply approximately 60 
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Business Recession Continues 
In St. Louis Reserve District 


T. LOUIS, Mo., Jan, 30.—December 
and the opening weeks of January 
saw a continuance of the almost un- 
broken decline in industry ahd com- 
merce of the eighth Federal Reserve 
district, which has been in progress 
since the Fall of 1929, according to 
the monthly review of the Fedenal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, just released 
for publication. 

December records exhibited de- 
creases in a majority of the available 
series of business statistics as con- 
trasted with the month of November, 
1930, and also with December, 1929, 
the review announces. Production at 
manufacturing plants in virtually all 
lines declined in more than seasonal 
volume in December, making that 





month the lowest in point of total out- 
put for the year, and the lowest for 
any December in more than a decade. 
December was marked also by a heavy 
reduction of bituminous coal in all 
fields of the district and smaller out- 
put in lead, zine and other mining op- 
erations, 

Production statistics for the year, 


| completed by the December figures, do 


not make a favorable comparison, the 
review states, with those of the pre- 
ceding 12 months or the average in 
recent months. The summary follows 
in full text: 

Tn a large majority of wholesale lines 


linvestigated, December sales fell below 


those of the preceding month, and 
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Francisco Railroad’s plan to cut pas-j 
senger fares from 3.6 cents to 2 cents | 
|per mile applicable on coaches and the | 
reduced rates will become effective Feb. 
1. Protests had been filed with the 
Commission by the Missouri Pacific, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the St. Louis 
Southwestern railroads on the grounds 
that the reduction schedule will force 
all gailroads in the Southwest to take 
similfar..action. to meet resultant com- 
petition: ~ : i 

Thé Frisco, on Jan. 12, proposed by ap- 
plieation under section 6 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, to make effective 
on less than the 30 days’ statutory no- 
tice reduced passenger fares applicable 
for travel in day coaches, which amounts 
to a blanket coach fare reduction of 44.4 
per cent from the present passenger rate 
level for that class of transportation. 

Purpose of Reduction 

The purpose of the proposed reduction, 
which was to become effective Feb, 1, is 
to recapture from motor buses and other 
transportation agencies, traffic which 
formerly moved by railroad. The Frisco’s 
application declared that the proposed 
reduction was purely an experiment, and 
was necessitated by the present competi- 
tive conditions resulting from the growth 
and development of the motor coach and 
airplane as a means of transporting pas- 
sengers. It was declared that serious 
inroads have been made during the last 
10 years in the carriers’ passenger reve- 
nues by reason of the lower charges ap- 
plying on these transportation agencies. 

The Missouri Pacific, “Katy” and “Cot- 
ton Belt” filed a joint protest with the 
Commission against the proposed reduc- 
tion and urged the Commission not to 
allow the schedules to become effective 
as planned. It was explained that the 
protesting carriers had numerous com- 
mon points with the Frisco and that its 
action would compel the three southwest- 
ern lines to also reduce their passenger 
schedules to offset the competition which 
would result therefrom. ; 

The Southwestern carriers declared 
that it will be necessary for the Frisco 
to increase by 80 per cent the traffic mov- 
ing via its coaches in order to offset the 
loss in revenue which will result from 
the proposed passenger fare cut. It was 
further emphasized that persons using 
buses did so because of frequency of serv- 
ice and convenience of reaching the 
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Sales Value Declines 
In Department Stores 


December ‘Deerea Noted in} 
Retail Price Level 


Department store sales for December, 
1930, were 9 per cént smaller in value | 
than for December of the preceding year, | 
and were accompanied by a decline in| 
the level of retail prices, the Federal | 
Reserve Board announced in a statement | 
Jan. 30. 
When allowance is made for one extra 
trading day in December, the decrease 
from a year ago is 14 per cent, it is 
brought out. The Christmas seasonal in- 
crease in December was less than esti- 
mated, it is added. The Board’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Department store sales for Deceimler, 
1930, were 9 per cent smaller in value 
than for December, 1929. When allow- 
ance is made for one extra trading day 
in December, 1930, the decrease from a 
year ago is 14 per cent. This decrease 
accompanied a decline in the level of 
retail prices. 

Sales for December as in other years 
were much larger in value than for No-| 
vember, on account of Christmas buying. | 
The increase this year, however, was} 
'of less than estimated seasonal propor- 
| tions, and the Federal Reserve Board’s 
| index of daily average department store | 
sales, which is adjusted for seasonal vari- | 
ation, declined by 4 per cent in Decem-| 
ber. A factor in’ this decrease was a 
further decline in prices from November | 
to December, 











| few alone. 


has held as many thrills, as much sus- 
pense, as keen and vivid conflicts as any 
ao portrayal of sentimental love or 
oss, 

A number of broadminded playwrights 
and novelists have realized that fact. 
For instance, those early days of the 
industrial revolution more than a cen- 
tury ago, when ancient, rooted handi- 
crafts were being rudely supplanted by 
the swift, complex machine, have formed 
the subjeet of exciting narratives. 

That was a turbulent and fevered age. 
There was a feeling that the new devices 
were taking the bread out of workers’ 
mouths and casting them adrift. Anger 
was blazing high. Riotous clashes en- 
gendered a deep and rankling bitterness. 

Certain machines were smashed—re- 
morselessly demolished—by the violent 
hands of adherents of the vanishing 
scheme of things. But clear-sighted men 
perceived the immense, far-reaching 
benefits of the novel, awesome instru- 
ments. They counseled moderation. 
Calmness was restored. The new sys- 
tem got its chance to function and ex- 
pand. Men, in an ever-growing army, 
found a living in the factories. 

Abuses Claimed 

At first there were some frightful 
abuses—hideous ‘cruelties to the work- 
ers—but slowly the deep need for true 
industrial justice began to be 
widely felt. Reforms were instituted. 


The sense of social responsibility gained | 
strength. And so the most’ astounding | 


material advance in all the history of 
the world began. For many long decades 
the position of the rapidly developing 
machine encountered no grave challenge. 
But lately there have been attacks. The 
ery has been raised again that machinery 
is racing ahead too fast—that it is get- 
ting “out of hand”’—that it is one of 


the major factors in taking jobs away | 


from men. 

Now what is the essential truth? 
This, we will all agree, is a problem of 
genuinely towering importance at this 
very moment. Has the machine become 
an ogre, or devastating metal dragon— 
ruthlessly devouring jobs, turning us 
into robots, overshadowing us with its 
somber and portentious bulk, breeding 
a mere callous efficiency, a hard and soul- 
less skill? 

Or is the machine, on the other hand, 
really a job creator, a social benefactor, 
a most potent business stimulator? 

The issue has been joined, and every 
one of us will do well to ascertain and 
study and digest the facts. 

I think that the great majority of 
level-headed students of this subject 
view the machine as a liberator. They 
see it creating wealth, and not for the 
They recognize its prime re- 
sponsibility for the rise of giant indus- 
tries concerned with a vast array of new 
conveniences and comforts. 

They are grateful to it for lifting 
much of the age-old burden of grinding 
labor from the bent backs of the toilers. 
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Airplanes Present 
Disease Problem 


Complicate Quarantine 
Operations 


ALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 30.—The 
development of international aerial 
navigation is greatly increasing the 
possibilities of the spread of pestilen- 
tial diseases and presents one of the 
great problems which sanitarians now 
face, it was declared by Surgeon Gen- 
eral H. S. Cumming of the Public 
Health Service in an address tonight 
before the School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 3 
The incubation period of a number 
of dangerous diseases is longer than 
the«time it takes to travel by other 
means than air and because of this 
quarantine measures can be applied, 
Dr. Cummin - stated, but with the de- 
velopment of aerial transportation 
this safeguard is destroyed. 


An authorized summary of Surgeon 
General Cumming’s address follows in 
full text: 


The remarkable development of in- 
ternational aerial navigation within 
recent years has brought with it in- 
ternational sanitary and public health 
problems of major importance, upon 
which the attention of the leading sani- 
tarians is now focused. Regular 
lines of air craft have been established 
providing direct and rapid communica- 
tion between areas in Africa, Asia, and 
South America which long have been 
endemic centers of various pestilential 
diseases such as chlorea, plague and 


International Flying Said to 
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Tax on Capital Gain 
Said to Have Aided 


Speculation in Stock 





George W. Davison, of New 
York, Asks Its Abolition; 


State Banking Superin- 
tendent Also Testifies 


“he ‘abolition of the capital gains tax 
or at least a reduction in the rate was 
advocated Jan. 30 by George W. Davi- 


son, president of the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company of New York 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
| Banking and Currency Committee, The 
| existence of that tax, he said, was one 
|of the primary causes which contributed 
| to the rise of security prices in 1929. 


Views on Legislation 

| Mr. Davison opposed, for the most 
part, banking legislation designed to pre- 
|}vent a recurrence of the difficulties of 
the last two years. “I don’t believe you 
can make good bankers by legislation,” 
he said, “and I don’t know of any good 
banks that have failed.” Asked specifi- 
cally about the proposals in the Glass 
bill (S. 4723), the New York banker de- 
clared that any restrictions on banking 
are apt to work hardship, and that legis- 
lative remedies that have been adopted 
jin the past to remedy particular situa- 
tions, usually had to be repealed. 


One statutory suggestion was favored 
by Mr. Davison, under which ordinary 
commercial banks would pay no interest 
on accounts of any. kind under $1,000. 
Savings or thrift accounts then would 
go to the savings banks where thev be- 
long, he said. 

The subcommittee also heard the Su- 
perintendent of Banks of the State of 
|New York, Joseph A. Broderick. Asked 
by the chairman, S-::ator Glass (Dem.), 
ot Virginia, whether he had recently 
made any concrete suggestions for 
amendments, to the New York banking 
law, Mr. Broderick answered “60,” and 
at the request of Mr. Glass filed a copy 
of his recommendations with the Com- 
mittee. (These recommendations were 


printed in full text in The United States | 


Daily Jan 8, 1931.) 


A number of his recommendations to 
the New York Legislature might be ap- 
plicable to the national system as well, 
Mr. Broderick said, although he ex- 
pressed reluctance to make suggestions 
about something which might be re- 
garded as beyond his jurisdiction. Among 
recommendations which might be con- 
sidered by the Committee, he mentioned 
those covering overnight mergers by 
banks without consent of stockholders; 
authorizing the supervising agency to 
remove officers and directors of banks 
for persistent violations of the bank- 
ing law, or a continuance of unsafe and 
unsound policies; providing that an offi- 
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Girl Workers Found Handicapped 
By Lack of Vocational Training 


[ACK of vocational training oppor- 

tunities for working girls in the 
United States dooms many to low- 
salaried jobs without a chance of ad- 
vancement, the Director of Public In- 
formation of the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, Mary V, Robinson, 
stated orally Jan. 30. 

More than 2,000,000 girls between 
the ages of 16 and 20 are compelled by 
economic necessity to forego high 
school training and enter the ranks of 
wage earners in order to provide them- 
selves with barest necessities and they 
take what is available with scanty op- 
portunity in many cases of improving 
their status, Miss Robinson said. 

Vocational training for both men and 
women throughout the Nation is far 
below the demands, the vice chairman 


of the Federal Board for Vocational 
| Education, Edward T. Franks, ex- 
plained, but the training for women is 
especially inadequate. Vocational train- 
ing at present reaches slightly more 
than 1,000,000 in the country for both 
sexes, including adults, compared with 
36,000,000 workers who could profit by 
training if the facilitie, were availa- 
ble. The present Congress has before 
it proposed legislation to extend vo- 
cational aid further into the States, 
Mr. Franks explained, which if passed 
would widen the benefits considera>ly. 
Girls drifting into jobs because of 
self-support and family-support, Miss 
Robinson declared, often take what 
comes, hence enter blind alley jobs 


| (Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 
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‘Bonus Payment 
Through Bond 


‘[ssue Discussed 


Plan Would Impair Federal 
Credit, Chairman Case, of 
New York Reserve, Tells 
House Group 


‘Roy A. Young Outlines 


Views to Committee 


Raise in Rates Would Be Neces- 
sary to Protect Reserve Sys- 
tem, Boston Banker De- 
clares 





Declaring that “there is some fear 
in the securities market,” J. Herbert 
Case, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, in a state- 
ment before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means Jan. 30 said that 
under present circumstances Gov- 
ernment bonds in the amounts pro- 
posed if the Government undertakes 
to make immediate payment of ad- 
justed service compensation certifi- 
cates to World War veterans “could 
not be sold at the present time ex- 
cept at interest rates which would 
tend to impair the credit of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Case, who was called before 
the Committee during its considera- 
tion of measures proposing immedi- 
ate cash payment of the certificates 
to veterans, was preceded as a wit- 
|ness by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
| Aaa of Veterans’. Affairs, 
who outlined to the Committee the 
history of the compensation legisla- 
tion and the status of the Govern- 
ment funds to be used in paying the 
veterans. : 


Necessitate New Buyers 
Mr. Case told the Committee that 
the proposal before the Committee in- 


volves finding new buyers for from 
Teaaaca nan to aes of 
treasury. bonds, and that problem 
of dative’ thee buyers is quite wn 
ent from any problem with the Treasury 
has met in the last 10 years. The pre- 
vious issues of long-term Treasury 
bonds, he said were refunding issues, 
and there was not the necessity for find- 
ing new buyers; he also added that these 
large issues were made possible by huge 
sales campaigns motivated by patriotic 
enthusiasm during the war. 


In summerizing what effect such an 
issue as that proposed would have on 
the value of Government securities and 
other bonds which investors throughout 
the country now hold, Mr. Case said: 

“First, past experience indicates an 
issue of Government securities on the 
amounts contemplated in the proposal 
before this Committee would involve 
grave if not insuramountable difficulties, 

‘Second, any such large issue would 
undoubtedly depreciate the value of out- 
standing Government securities and ma- 
terially increase the cost of Treasury 
financing in coming months. 

“Third, such a program would de- 
preciate the value of outstanding bonds 
and hence depreciate a considerable por- 
tion of the assets of the banks of the 
country. 

“Fourth, such a program would, in 
my judgment, curtail new financing, for 
plant construction and public works, and 
so delay the restoration of more normal 
conditions and fuller employment.” 

Chairman Young Testifies 

The Federal reserve will have to raise 
its rates in order to protect its position 
if the payment of the $3,500,000 adjusted 
compensation certificates is authorized, 
Roy A. Young, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, told the Com- 
mittee. 

“I predict that payment of this amount 
to the veterans would cause a tempo- 
rary inflation in all lines of business, 
at least,” Mr. Young said, “and the au- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Internal Revenue 
Receipts Decrease 


Total Is Less Than 1929 Fig 
ures by $195,353,000 


Internal revenue receipts, covering all 
sources of revenue, aggregated $2,932,« 
966,060 for the calendar year 1930, de- 
clining by $195,353,300 from the total 
for 1929, according to a comparative 
statement of collections by districts and 
States, made public Jan. 30 by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Department of 
the Treasury. (A tabulated statement 
will be found on page 9.) 

Of the, aggregate receipts for 1930, 
$2.332,968,3938 represented income tax 
collections, a decrease of $169,837,364, 
as compared to the 1929 calendar year, 
Miscellaneous taxes totaled $599,997,666, 
dropping off $25,515,935. 

With receipts of $865,557,044.43 for 
all sources of revenue, New York State . 
leads all others. The figure, however, 
was a reduction of approximately nearly 
$94,000,000, as compared with gross re- 
ceipts for the preceding year. 

New Jersey was secorid with aggre- 
gate collections of $509,236,648, dropping 
off approximately $34,000,000 as com- 
pared to the receipts of the precedin 
year. Other leading States were Nort 
Carolina, with $270,937,056, an increase 
of nearly $3,000,000; Lilinois, with $235,- 
944,841.60, a decrease of about $23,000,- 
000; and Pennsylvania, $231,659,584.90, a 
decrease of about $6,000,000, 








Easeatial Factor 


€ol. Payne Tells of Impor- 
tance of Supplies; Adm. 
Moffett Points to Need of 
New Planes and Ships 


The importance of 


tional defense was stressed by the As- 


sistant Secretary of War, Frederick H.! y 


Payne, in an address Jan 30 to the Sixth 


Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na-| 


tional Defense at Washington, D. &, 

Adequate preparations for defense re- 
quire the construction of new aircraft, 
new naval vessels and additional ships 
for the merchant marine, in order to pre- 
vent the forced expenditure of billions of 
dollars in another war, Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett,, Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, told the conference. He 
described aviation as being a new weapon 
dependent on sea power. 

Assistant Secretary . Payne asserted 
that in any future emergency the prob- 
lem of industrial supply would be intensi- 


Industrial Factor Stressed 
“It is essential, therefore,” he declared, 
“that we set up plans for industrial as 
well as purely military mobilization.” 
Col. Payne’s address follows in full 
text: 


“We who are concerned with the na-! 


tional defense find in this conference a 
significance and an inspiration that can 
Lardly be expressed in words. Your 
gathering is.a splendid manifestation of 
citizenship alert for the welfare of our 
country. On behalf of,the War Depart- 
ment I bid you welcome. 


“In your concern for. our national de- 
fense I would urge that you attach 
suitable importance to the question of 
industrial preparedness. We learned in 
the World War that material and men 


are both dominating factors in the deter- | 


mination of victory. At the time of the 
Armistice we were still using vast quan- 


tities of supplies and equipment I 
ut | 


had been furnished by the Allies. 
for this timeiy aid our military effort 
would have been hamstrung. 

“In any future emergency the supply 
problem would be intensified. With 
comparatively rapid mobilization, the de- 
mands for material would be more press- 
ing. Moreover, it would be the height 
of folly to assume in advance that other 
nations would be prepared to assist us 
as was the case in 1917. It is essential, 
therefore, that we set up plans for indus- 
trial as well as purely military mob- 
ilization. 

Situation Recognized 

“The situation was recognized in the 
National Defense Act, which specifically 
charges the Assistant Secretary of War 
with this duty. The process which has 
been evolved is quite simple in its basic 
elements. The Army makes estimates 
of what supplies it will need in time of 
war. The personnel of the Assistant 
Secretary’s office take these estimates, 
whether they be for shoés or shells or 
shatter-proof windshields, and get in 
touch with ‘the couritry’s production 
agenci¢s.. By careful planning it is pos- 
sible to allocate to individual concerns 
the definite amounts of supplies which 
they will be expected to furnish if need 
arises. 

“Actually the task is exceedingly com- 
plicated. Army estimates of what may 
be needed fluctuate constantly. 


den changes. The availability of raw 
materials not produced in this country 
enters into the problem. But in spite 
of these obstacles steady progress has 
been realzed. For this great credit is 
due the patriotic business men of Amer- 
ica who have devoted their time and 
energy freely to this important aspect 
of our national defense. 

“Industrial mobilization is essential if 
the economic burden of any future war is 
to be equitably distributed. I will go 
further and say that it is essential if that 
burden is to be borne at all. To you as- 
sembled here I would urge the careful 
consideration and active support of in- 
dustrial preparedness. By so doing you 
emphasize the intelligence and vision of 
your citizenship.” 

Importance of Aircraft 

Rear Admiral Moffett, in explaining 
the importance of aircraft and water 
power in defense preparations, said that 
war was forced upon the United States 
because this Nation was not prepared in 
1776, 1812, 1861, 1898 and 1917. 

Admiral Moffett declared that this is 
not actually the richest and most power- 
ful nation in the world “unless we have 
adequate force in ships, arms, aircraft, 
and trained personnel to back up any po- 
sition we may take.” 

Explaining details of and the necessity 
for the projected building program, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics char- 
acterized the experimental “flying-deck 
cruiser” and the 13,800-ton aircraft car- 


rier as “forerunners of the warship of | would say that the adoption of that | Visions referred to, 


the future.” Construction of necessary 
merchant vessels, he added, will provide 
a considerable number of potential air- 
craft carriers. 

Enactment of the measure (H. R. 
14688) authorizing new naval construc- 
tion will not only aid in relieving unem- 
ployment, the admiral declared, and in 
preparing for national defense, but also 
will place the United States in a favor- 
able position to negotiate for future lim- 
itation of armament. He pointed out the 
danger of attending the 1935 conference 
with a “blueprint navy” and said, “We 
were fortunate in having Great Britain 
agree to parity” in 1930. 


Delay Is Proposed 
In Reapportionment 


Two-year Extension Provided 
In Mr. Knutson’s Bill 


Extension for a period of two years 
of the time of the taking effect of the re- 
apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress under the fifteenth and each sub- 
sequent decennial census, is provided in 


a bill (H. R. 16704) just introduced by| 


Representative Knutson (Rep.), of Saint 
Cloud, Minn. 

The full text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that subdivision (B) 
of Section 22 of the act entitled “An Act 
for the fifteenth and subsequent decen- 
nial censuses and to provide for appor- 
tionment of representatives in Congress” 
approved June 18, 1929, is amended by 
striking out the words, “second suc- 
ceeding Congress” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “third succeeding Con- 
gress.” 


industrial pre- | 
paredness as part of the program cf na-| 


The ca-| 
pacities of industries are subject to sud-| 


House Rejects Senate Provision 
F or $25, 000, 000. Food Relief Nets Four Million 


In Defense Plans Votes to Disagree on Amendment to Interior Department 


Measure and Request Conference; Senate 
Minority Reiterates Stand 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|and Peavey, Wisconsin; Pittenger, Min- 
! nesota; Schneider, Wisconsin; Sears, 
Nebraska; Sinclair, North Dakota; Stone, 
Oklahoma; Taylor, Tennessee; and 
Zihlman,. Mary] + eg Te 
= Buchanan, 


Democtats Vv ing. y 

Texas; Govepen, w. York; Morehead, 
Nebraska; Reilly, © Wiseonsin;, Tucker, 
irginia, ota ESS i 

The Senate minotity will stand firmly 
for the program. -of, relief, legislation 
which it has fosteréd thus:far and there 
will be no deviation from its course, Sen- 
ator Robinson, of Arkansas, the min- 
ority leader, declared in the Senate 
| Jan. 30. 

Says Supply Bills in Danger | 

Senator Robinson’s remarks, in the 
| form of a prepared statement, were read 
|to the Senate after the minority Sena- 
tors had held a conference on what their 
course should be. Their leader asserted | 
that “if other Departments of the Gov-| 
ernment” had acted with the promptness | 
of the Senate, relief legislation and other | 
| work of the Senate would be further 
| progressed. 

“IT am not making this statement as 
a threat,” said Senator Robinson, “it is 
| simply a statement of the conditions that 
|exist * * * But I do say that in my 
opinion unless the relief measures which 
the Senate has passed twiee by unani- 
mous vote are accepted finally, some of 
| the annual supply bills may fail of pas- 
sage also. There will be no continuing 
resolution permitting use of funds to the 
same amount as in the previous year 
agreed to, either.” : 

The Arkansas Senator said that criti- | 





| cism that there had been delay could not | 
be applied to the Senate. -He declared 
that the Senators, Republican and Demo- | 
crat alike, had acted promptly in support | 
of relief legislation, and directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the only measure 
finally passed was the $45,000,000 feed, 
seed and fertilizer appropration, after 
two months of effort. The Senate, he 
said, had been forced to yield its posi- 
tion on the food loan provision in the 
| resolution, and characterized that as one 
|of the most important phases. 


| Debate in Senate 
|On Relief Measure 


The debate on the Senate’s $25,000.-) 
000 food relief amendment began al- 
|most at the outset of the day’s session 
|in the House. _Representative Taylor 
(Dem.), of Glenwood Springs, Colo., a 
minority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, offered an amendment 
proposing to put the $25,000,000 into 
the hands of the President, to use ac- 
|cording to his judgment. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
offered an amendment modifying the 
Senate amendment.so that while first 
proposing the $25,000,000 should be 
| distributed by the American National 
|Red Cross the President would be em- 
| powered, in the event of the Red Cross 
| declining te handle it, to designate!some | 
| other agency, governmental or other-| 
wise, to distribute the $25,000,000. The 
Byrns amendment would change the 
| Senate amendment to read in full text: 

“There is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not other- 
| wise appropriated the sum of $25,000,- 
| 000, to be immediately available and to 
be expended by the American National 
Red Cross, or through such agency as 
‘it may select, for the purpose of supply- 
jing food, medicine, medical aid, and 
|other essentials to afford adequate hu- 
}man relief in the present national emer-| 
| gency, to persons otherwise unable to 
| procure the same. 
| Authority to Change 
Agency in Bill 
| “Provided, that if the American Na- 
|tional Red Cross shall decline to dis- 
tribute the money herein appropriated 
through its regularly organized agencies 
in the manner herein provided, then in| 
such event the President of the United | 
States is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to immediately designate some gov- 
j;ernmental agency or other agency se-}| 
|lected by him to make distribution of 
|all or any portion of said sum in cash 
or in the purchase of said named sup-| 
plies as may be necessary to afford ade- 
quate human relief in the present na- 
| tional emergency to persons otherwise | 
unable to procure same. Any portion 
of this appropriation unexpended on 
June 30, 1932, shall be returned to the} 
| Treasury of the United States.” | 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal-| 
tham, Mass., told the House the Red 
| Cross is “fighting for its life” and that | 
the Senate $25,000,000 Government ap- 
propriation merely befogs the situation. 
| Mr. Luce said the Red Cross is one of | 
| the noblest of American institutions. He 
said while he would not say the Sen- | 
|ate’s $25,000,000 proposal is politics, he | 








mendment was done “blindly, thought- | 
|lessly and if not done for politics it is 
|for the purpose of socializing the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Representative Dickinson (Rep.), of 
Algona, Iowa, Senator-elect from that 
State, said the Senate amendment is a 
challenge to the efficiency of the Red} 
Cross organization and that the House | 
should sustain the proposal of Repre- 
} sentative Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, 
Mich., in charge of the bill, that the 
amendment should be disagreed to and 
sent to conference. 


Birmingham Situation 


|\Is Under Discussion 


Representative Hastings (Dem.), of 
Tahlequah, Okla., told of the drought 
| conditions superimposed on the depres- 
| Sion and unemployment in this country. 
| Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
| Orange, N. J., reminded the House that 
| the Red Cross, under the administration 
|of the present President of the United 
| States, had met the Mississippi River 
| flood situation with voluntary contribu- 
tions. He said it was a similar situa- 
tion and the question now is not of get- 
ting the funds needed but of the method 
of raising those funds, of whether the 
|country is to abandon its age-old method 
of voluntary contributions or to raise 
them through taxation. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
| Fayette, Ind., chairman of the Commit- | 
| tee on Appropriations, told of the cities 
‘being taken care of by their own organi- 
|zations. He said that the only one of all 
| the cities in the Union not taking care 
of its own situation was the City of 
| Birmingham, Ala.,. and that the Red 
|Cross had gone into that city with re- 
lief. Representative Huddleston (Dem.), 
of Birmingham, Ala., interposed that the 
Red Cross had not contributed a penny 





| table organizations, is essential in order 


| Red Cross to distribute the fund. Many 
|of the Senators indicated a. preference 


|has already several times passed the 


| disclose, 


| bill, is regarded by the conference as an 


| approved. 


|its terms must make their arrangements 


| by the Senate in the deficiency appro-| 
|priation bill for rural sanitation, etc.,| 


fof wheat and $5,000,000 to aid in cre- 


| Shoals rower, 


in Birmingham. Both Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Huddleston said they had authority for 
their respective statements, 

sentative ‘McKeown (Dem), cf Ade, 
res e jem.), 0: a, 
Okie. id the * pdment be 
amended: 


Senate ame 
vi that the: $25,000,- 
propriated to the: War Depart- 
‘or the of food and other 
essities of life to be supplied to local 
aritable institutions for distribution 
among thedestitute. 9 ® 
Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of 
Birmingham, Ala., offered an amendment 
that $50,000,000 be appropriated to be 
disbursed by the President for relief of 
those in need of necessities of life. 


Necessity for Passing 
Emergency Bills Outlined 


Senator Robinson’s statement regard- 
ing the minority conference as read on 
the floor follows: 

The conference recornized the impera- 
tive necessity for the enactment of the 
following emergency measures: 

First, the amendment to the Interior 
appropriation bill appropriating $25,- 
000,000 for general relief purposes. The 
opinion was unanimous that this sum 
added to such funds as may be made 
available for distribution through chari- 


to supplement the relief work.now being 
carried on, 


__ There will be no objection to the mod- 
ification of the amendment in conference 
so as to specify another agency than the 


for the Salvation Army as a distributing 
agent. I see no objection to imposing 
the task on the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
these three ‘as a commission. Unless | 
this amendment be agreed to or a satis- 
factory modification of it in conference, 
it is expected that the Interior appro- 
priation bill will fail of passage as like- 
wise any resolution that may be offered 
making available sums equivalent to 
those appropriated for the current fiscal 


year for the use of the Interior Depart- 
ment, 


Second, it is also expected that Senator 
Caraway will present again in the early 
future when a general appropriation bill 
is under consideration the amendment 
authorizing loans through the Secretary 
of Agriculture to farmers in the drought 
areas for the purchase of food neces- 
sary to crop production and that the 
amendment if incorporated will be in- 
sisted on to the end. This provision 


Senate by overwhelming votes. It is to 
be noted that the General Assembly of 
the State of Arkansas, which convened 
on the second Monday in January, has 
under consideration a bill . authorizing 
a bond issue to provide funds for loans 
of this character. According to an As- 
sociated Press report in a yesterday aft- 
ernoon paper a bill to that effect has 
passed the House of Representatives. 
Whether such bonds or obligations of 
the State, if their issuance be author- 
ized, can be successfully disposed of is 
a question which only the future’ can 
In any event the $15,000,000 
Federal fund contemplated by the amend- 
ment referred to will be necessary. 
Third, the resolution which passed the 
Senate some days ago, by Senator Cap- 
per, and which has been included as an 
amendment to the Army appropriation 


essential emergency measure, and the 
final passage of this amendment will be 
firmly insisted upon. 

Fourth, the plan to use as capital stock 
for agricultural credit corporations, not 
to exceed $5,000,000 of the $45,000,000 
fund appropriated for seed, feed, and| 
fertilizer loans, was also unanimously 
It is understood that if this 
method of assistance is to be effective 
it must be quicky enacted into law, 
since the time is near at hand when the 
farmers who might avail themselves of 


for credit. | 
Fifth, the item of $3,000,000 placed 


was approved as a wise and indispensa- 
ble precaution against epidemics and 
diseases due to undernourishment and 
other conditions which threaten dis- 
tressed communities. 

Sixth, the amendment to the Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill to reappropriate 
moneys collected on the seed, feed and 
fertilizer appropriation of 1930 and to 
make it available for 1931 in the States | 
named in the original appropriation, was 
also included among the necessary meas- 
ures for relief, which it is insisted by 
members of the conference shall be 
enacted. 

This statement is made in order that 
it may be well understood that the pro- 
or acceptable sub- 
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Red.Cross Drive 


In Subscriptions 


More Than 701,500 Per- 
sons Have Contributed to 
10 Million Dollar) Fund, 
Headquarters Reports 


Subscriptions in the Red Cross $10,- 
000,000 drought relief campaign totaled 


more than $4,000,000 on Jan, 29, it was 
stated Jan. 30 at the Red Cross National 


Headquarters at Washington, D. C. More | 


than 701,500 persons have given to the 
fund thus far, and relief-now is being 
provided families in 663 counties in 
drought regions, it was explained. ° 


The following additional information! 


was made available at the headquarters: 
The exact figure reported subscribed in 


the Red Cross appeal today was $4,-| 


207,941. 

The St. Louis headquarters of the 
Red Cross reported that 244 chapters in 
that area have already reached or ex- 
ceeded their quotas. 

Situation in Arkansas 

An Arkansas field representative to- 
day gave a first hand picture of the sit- 
uation there. “There are as many kinds 
of farmers in Arkansas as there are 
alluvial bottoms, narrow valleys, up- 
lands, hills and mountains,” he said. “In 
10 or 20 miles the whole character of 
the land may change, and with it farm 
economics and the type of population. 
A true report of conditions in one place 
does not fit the adjoining county. Whip- 
poorwill peas will be the main dish of 
some tables, while unknown to others. 
There are ‘share croppers,’ tenants and 
independent farmers, all totally different 
in farm operations and psychology. You 
cannot measure them by any rule of 
thumb.” 

This worker described the hot lunches 
being given the children in the school 
of one county. Pinto beans, mashed po- 


|tatoes with butter and meat eomposed 


one meal. Spaghetti, tomatoes, potatoes 
and onions were provided the next day. 
Irish stew made with fresh meat, with 
crackers, was still another. The secre- 
tary of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the county, at the head of the 
workers preparing these meals served 
by the Red Cross, said, “Let nobody tell 
you good, substantial hot meals for every 
child in school are not being furnished.” 

Litchfield and New*Milford, Conn., no- 
tified headquarters that their quotas had 
been raised, as did the twin communities 
of Johnstown and Gloversville. 

Car Owners Contribute 

When Calvin Coolidge, in his radio 
plea for contributions to the Red Cross 
drought relief fund, suggested that au- 
tomobile owners contribute 40 cents for 
each car, he doubtless did not anticipate 
the lengths to which some would go in 
adopting it. 

Mr. R. Andrews, of Philadelphia, wrote 
national headquarters of the American 
Red Cross that he and eight other men 
who lunch together regularly decided to 
adopt the Coolidge plan, but to raise the 
rate to 50 cents. One of the group, with 
two cars, gave $1, the other car owners 
proportionately. One who had no auto- 
mobile assessed himself on family owner- 
ship of a kiddie car. The last member, 
devoid of car or kiddie car, based his 
half dollar contribution on a’ miniature 
electric train. The combined contribu- 
tions have been received. 

The strength of the appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the American people for the 
families in the drought-stricken area was 
never better illustrated than by the fol- 
lowing letter, received at national head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross: 

“T am only a street laborer, with a 
wife and five children. We know what 
it is to need and hunger. The wife.and 
myself send $1. We.can scrape along 
Here it is.’ The letter was 
postmarked Brooklyn, and signed ‘Mike 


| O’Brien.” 


Funds to Build Check Dams 


To Prevent Erosion Asked | 


Relief of unemployment by authorizing 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 
buildings of checkdams to prevent soil 
erosion, and similar conditions is pro- 
posed in a bill (H. R. 16742), introduced 
in the House, Jan. 30, by Representa- 
tive Crosser (Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohi.o 

The checkdams and other structures 
contemplated in the bill are to prevent 
soil erosion, gullying, floods, and drought 
by retarding the run-off of watersheds 
and causing the waters to soak into the 
ground in order to replenish springs and 
wells and to restore subsoil moisture. 
cnnnnnntinnnnimnditinininnininiinmiintied 
stitutes therefor, represent the minimum 
of emergency measures which in the 
ovinion of their advocates are required 
by existing conditions in order to avoid 
the necessity for an extra session of 
the Congress. It is not intended to 
prevent the presentation of or insist- 
ence upon other measures. 


Senate Passes Army Appropriation Bill, 


‘With Amendment for Wheat Distribution 


Measure Which Goes to Conference Also Provides Sum to 
Help Create Local Credit Agencies 


The bill (H. R. 15593) making appro- | 
priations for the Department of War 
and carrying amendments providing for 
free distribution of 20,000,000 bushels 


ating local credit agencies for relief 
purposes, was passed, Jan. 30, by the 
Senate and sent to conference with the 
House. 

As the measure finally was approved 
in the Senate, it provides approximately 
$452,000,00 in money, plus the value of 
the wheat now held by the Federal Farm 
Board. The increase in actual appro- 
priations aside from the wheat was about 
$6,000,000 over the amount as the bill 
passed the House. 

The two major amendments agreed to 
by the Senate—the $5,000,000 for local 
credit agencies, and the wheat, distribu- 
tion—had passed the Senate previously 
in the form of separate measures. In- 
clusion of them in the appropriation bill 
was announced by the sponsors of the 
amendments as being for the purpose 
of' speeding the relief intended to be} 
provided. 

Five ineffectual attempts were made 
during consideration of the bill to amend 
it with legislation respecting Muscle 
The Senate also sustained 
its Committee on Appropriations in elim- 
inating a House provision that would 





have required the Army quartermaster 
to purchase only butter for troop rations, 
but this failed after it was explained 
that some of the troops in foreign posts 
themselves had asked for butter substi- 
tutes where good quality of butter was 
not available. 

An amendment by Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, providing an ap- 
propriation of $7,500 to pay the expense 
of the Army band to the next reunion 
of Confederate soldiers was accepted. 
The reunion will be held in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 


Assistance by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the formation of agricultural 
credit corporations would be authorized 
under a bill (H. R. 16708) introduced by 
Representative Whittington (Dem.), of 
Greenwood, Miss., Jan. 29. 

A similar proposal was approved Jan. 
29 by the Senate in an amendment to 
the annual military appropriation bill. 

Mr. Whittington’s bill would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to use not 
more than $5,000,000 of the $45,000,000 
drought relief fund already appropriated 
for the purpose of making advances to 
individuals in drought areas. The bor- 
rowed money would be used to form lo- 
cal agricultural credit corporations, or 


|similar organizations for dealing with 


intermediate credit banks. 
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National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
Title to various properties on which stand forts constructed during 
the Civil War as defenses of Washington is being acquired by the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, under authoriza- 
tion in the Act of Congress to extend the parking system of the 
National Capital from Mount Vernon, home of George Washington, 


to the Great Falls of the Potomac 


River. Of a total appropriation 


of $23,000,000 the sum of $16,000,000 is allocated for acquisition 
of these fort properties and the construction of “Fort Drive,” to 


circle Washington and connect up 


the fort reservations which will 


*be created. The map shows the outlying forts, most of which will 


be tied into the Capital park sy 


stem by this extension project. 


The square marks the boundaries of the present. District of Co- 


lumbia and that part of the ori 


ginal area receded to Virginia. 


Senate Passes Four-department Bill 


With Additions to Appropriations 


Provision Made for Promotions in Underaverage Grades; 
Individual Amendments Accepted From Floor 


The Senate Jan. 30 passed the annual 
supply bill (H. R. 16110) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Justice, 
Commerce, Labor, and State, and for 
the Judiciary, after inserting several 
amendments sponsored on the floor by 
individual Senators, in addition to the 
amendments of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The bill, as amended by the Senate 
Committee, carries appropriations total- 
ing $138,245,661, an increase of $2,451,- 
993 over the amount carried by the House 
bill. 

Of the total Senate Committee in- 
creases, $631,640 was inserted to pro- 
vide for promotions in underaverage 
grades in the Departments. : 

The remaining increases were dis- 
tributed as follows for administrative 
purposes: 

State Department, $875,037; Com-! 
merce Department, $445,316; Labor De-| 
partment, $500,000. mal 

Other amendments offered to the bill 


President to Start 
Pipe Line Operation 


To Press Button for Flowage, 
Into District of Columbia | 


President Hoover has promised to press | 
an electric button in the White House 
offices Jan. 31 starting the flow of natural 
gas from West Virginia and Perinsyl- 
vania to supply consumers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. | 

Announcement to this effect was made , 
orally at the White House Jan, 30 by 
C. Bascom Slemp, of Virginia, Commis- 
sioner General of the United States to 
the French Colonial Exposition, who 
called with officials of the Washington 
Gas Light Company to request the Presi- 
dent to press the electric button. 

According to Mr. Slemp the pipe line 
through which natural gas from Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia will flow 
into the National Capital is the first of 
a line to be extended along the Atlantic 
Seaboard for that purpose, Eventually, 
he said, gas will also be brought into 
Washington and the Eastern  sea- 
board from Kentucky. He estimated that 
the gas to be piped into Washington 
will be about 40 per cent of the city’s 
supply. 

Accompanying Mr. Slemp to the White | 
House were George A. G. Wood, presi- 
dent of the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany, Wilton J. Lambert, general coun- 
sel; F. A. Woodhead, vice president, and 
William M. Russell, chief engineer of the 
company. 


President Sends Greeting 
To Christian Endeavor 


President Hoover has just sent a 
message to Daniel A. Poling, of Boston, 
Mass., president of the International In- 
terdenominational Christian Endeavor 
Society, in which he wished the society 
continued growth and success on the oc- 
casion of the 50th anniversary of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The message follows in 
full text: 


Daniel A. Poling: The celebration of | 


the 50th anniversary of Christian En- 
deavor is indeed an occasion for world- 
wide gratification to all who have wit- 


after it reached the Senate were: 

An amendment by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, increasing the appro- 
priation for district cooperative offices 
of the Department of, Commerce. by 
$5,000, 

An amendment by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, prohibiting the 
use of any éf the funds appropriated to 
the Justice Department for the detection 
and prosecution of crime to be used for 
investigation of Federal judges. 

An amendment by Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, offered on 
behalf of the Committee, sought to pro- 
vide that “when liquor or property is 
seized pursuant'to the National Prohibi- 
tion Act and stored in an adjacent judi- 
cial district, the jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict over such property in which it was 
seized is not affected thereby.” A point 
of order was raised against the amend- 
ment, however, by Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, which was sus- 
tained by the chair. 
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nessed its steadfast service of the high 
ideals of life and character. I join its 
multitudes of friends in. best wishes for 
continued success and growth. (Signed) 
Herbert Hoover. 


Joun W. Weeks 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Rural Population 
Larger in Maine, 
Census Reveals 


Tendency in Contrast With 
That in Most States; Rate 


Of Expansion Continues 
To Be Steady 


The populations of five counties in the 
State of Maine in the decade between 
1920 and 1930 decreased, while the num- 
ber of inhabitants in 11 other counties 
increased, the Bureau of the Census just 
announced. The total population of the 
State was 797,407, or 3.8 per cent more 
than in 1920, according to the Bureau’s 
announcement, which follows. in full 
text: 


‘ Final population figures for Maine 
have just been issued by the Bureau of 
the Census in bulletin form. The total 
population of the State on Apr.‘1, 1930, 
was 797,407, which represents an in- 
crease in the past 10 years of 29,393, or 
3.8 per cent. This increase is slightly 
greater than that between 1910 and 1920, 
is less than that shown between 
1890 and 1900, or between 1900 and 1910. 
Maine’s Gain Is Steady 

Maine was admitted to the Union i 
1820 and its population in that year was 
298,335. Before that time the are 


| which is now Maine had been enumer- 


ated as a part of Massachusetts, The 
population of this area in 1790 was 96,- 
540. Its growth at first was rapid, but 
the rate of increase gradually declined 
until in the decade 1860 to 1780 there 
was a slight loss in population. Since 
that time the gain has been steady, but 
relatively slow. 


Of the 16 counties in. Maine, 11 show 
an increase in population and 5 show 
a decrease. Kennebec County, which 
includes the cities of Augusta, Water- 
ville and Gardiner,.shows the highest 
rate, of increase (10.7). The largest 
absolute increase is shown by Cumber- 
land County, which includes the cities 
of Portland, South Portland, and West- 
brook. The greatest decrease is in 
Sagadahoc County, which includes the 
City of Bath. Cumberland retdins its 
position as the most populous of the 
counties of the State, with Penobscot 
in second place. Aroostook County, the 
largest county in area in any of the 
eastern States, is the third in popula- 
tion in Maine. The smallest county, on 
the basis of population, is Lincoln, with 
15,498 inhabitants. The most densely 
populated county in the State is Cum- 
berland, with 157.8 persons to the square 
mile, closely followed by Androscoggin, 
with a density of 155.1 persons per 
square mile. The’ most sparsely settled 
county is Piscataquis, with 4.8 persons 
to the square mile. 

Portland Is Largest City 


Portland has held the rank of the 
largest city in Maine since the first 
census, in 1790. The city proper has 
gamed on 2.2 per cent in the past 10 
years, but its suburbs, South Portland 
and Westbrook, show more rapid gain. 
The combined population of these three 
cities is 95,457. Lewiston, the second 
city, has held that rank since 1880. Its 
population is 34,946. Auburn, which 
adjoins Lewiston, has a population ‘* 
18,569, and is the fourth city in ¢ 
State. The combined population of 
these two cities is 53,515. Bangor, the 
third city; shows an: inerease of 10.7 
per cent. The combined population of 
Bangor with the adjoining City of 
Brewer is 85,078. Biddeford ranks as 
the fifth city in Maine, with 17,633 in- 
habitants, and the adjoining City of 
Saco has 7,233. Augusta, the capital 
city, ranks sixth in population, with 
17,196 inhabitants, 

In common with most of the States, 
the population increase in Maine is 
chiefly urban, but in contrast to many 
of the other States there has been a 
slight increase in the population of areas 
classed as rural. 

The population bulletin of the first 
series, giving the number of inhabitants 
in each county, town, and city in Maine, 
may be obtained by writing to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C, 
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*Senate Inquiry Bond Flotation to Pay Bonus Italian Premier 
Said to Involve Credit Problem|Thanks Nation for 


Made of Primary 


Vote in Delaware 


Probable Fraud Is Alleged 
In Nomination of Mr. 
Bayard for Senator in 
Last General Election 


Inquring into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the nomination of James F, 
Bayard, unsuccessful Democratic candi- 
date for the Senkte from Delaware, in 
the last general election, the Senate se- 
lect committee for the investigation of 
campaign expenditures Jan. 30_ heard 
witnesses who alleged the probability of 
fraud in the nomination. 

The Committee was told that the late 
Josiah Marvel, Mr. Bayard’s opponent 
for the Democratic nomination, was as- 
sured of 111 votes in the nominating 
convention held at Dover according to 
the instructions of the popular vote at 
which the delegates were named, but that 
some delegates for some reason changed 
their vote so that Mr. Bayard was named 
by the convention by a vote of 115 to 95 
for Mr. Marvel. 

. Those testifying at the hearing were 
Dy. Alex Jamison, Wright Dizer, Robert 
pi Hunter, and Alvin Wise, of Wilming- 
ton, and John Hammond and Andrew 


® Lynch, of Georgetown, Del. 


“Wet” Support Sought 
Mr. Jamison, who was active in the 
support of Mr. Bayard’s candidacy, said 
that he “entered the picture” after the 
nomination of Mr. Bayard, and that his 
activity was confined to attempting to 
persuade “wet” Republicans to bolt the 


party because of the prohibition issue | 
injected in the campaign by Mr. Bayard, | 


in order to defeat Senator Daniel nO" 
I astings, incumbent, “an avowed dry. 

Dr. Hammond, a druggist of George- 
town, active in the support of Mr. Mar- 
vel, testified that the primary election 
at which the candidates were named was 
held on Saturday preceding the nomi- 
nating convention on Tuesday. Each of 
the three counties, he explained, named 
60 delegates, and the City of Wilming- 
ton named 30. 

The delegates of Sussex County, he 
said, where he was active, in a caucus 
following their election, voted 43 to 17 
in favor of Mr. Marvel’s nomination. 


Nomination Thought Assured 


In the convention, however, the nomi- 
nating ballots were cast by the dele- 
gates in secret, so that it is impossible 
to determine which delegates voted con- 


trary to instructions of the popular bal-| 


lot. Printed ballots were used, he said, 


and the delegates were not required to| 


sign their ballots. 
Mr. Dizer, unsuccessful candidate for 
Congress in the same election, told the 


Committee that Mr. Marvel had “every | 


assurance” of the nomination, since 111 
of those named as delegates to the con- 
vention had stood before the people as 
Marvel delegates. ae 

Explaining that he ran as a “free- 
lance.” and "hel no “hook-up” with any 
senatorial candidate, Mr. Dizer said that 
his sympathies were with Mr. Marvel, 
who at the time of his death had a list 
of the 111 delegates who had assured 

Yim of their support, but that the list 
had not been found. 


Support Resented 


At the converition, Mr. Dizer said, 
“Democratic committeemen were luke- 
warm to Bayard’s candidacy, because 
they resented the activity of John J. Ras- 
kob in his support, and resented Mr. 
Raskob’s sitting on the platform at the 
convention watching the delivery of 
goods which had been bought and paid 
for.” 

Mr. Dizer, however, said that he had 
“never been a witness” to any vote buy- 
ing, but that “men have been heard to 
say that they got $15 for their vote.” 

Mr. Hunter, who supported Mr. Mar- 
vel’s candidacy, told the Committee that 
Mr. Marvel was approached prior to the 
convention and asked to agree to sup- 
port “wet” measures in the Senate, but 
he flatly refused to commit himself on 
the prohibition question. The Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. he said, was anxious to get a 
“wet” candidate in the field. 

Mr. Wise, who attended the convention 
as a reporter, told the Committee that 
he sat on the platform at the conven- 
tion, and that his attention was called 
to the fact that ballots were being cast 
unfolded, and that it was entirely pos- 
sible for persons sitting on the platform 
to observe the ballot. He also declared 
that due to the secret ballot, it was “en- 
tirely possible” for the delegates to vote 
contrary to instructions, but that he had 
no knowledge that that occurred. 


Four States Seek 


» 


House Hearings Held on Bills 
Asking Additional Facilities 


mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion heard Representatives from Wash- 
ington and California urge additional 
hospital facilities for the veterans of 
their States, at the hearing Jan. 30. One 
bill (H. R. 10121) for a hospital in Wash- 
ington was heard, while four bills (H. R. 
2380, 11727, 14457, and 14691) were for 
additional hospitalization for California. 
Representative Miller (Rep.), of Seat- 
tle, Wash., appeared for the hospital in 
his State, while the following members 
from California testified: Representa- 
tives Crail (Rep.), of Los Angeles; En- 
glebright (Rep.), of Nevada City; Kahn 
(Rep.), of San Francisco, and Swing 
(Rep.), of El Centro. Representatives 
Evans (Rep.), of Glendale and Lea 
(Dem.), of Santa Rosa, filed statements 
in favor of the California bills.” 
Additional hospital facilities for vet- 
erans in Connecticut and Oregon were 
asked by witnesses before the sub- 
committee Jan, 29. Two bills were dis- 
cussed which would authorize these ad- 
ditions, the first (H. R. 16257) for addi- 
tional facilities in Connecticut, and the 
other (H. R. 10654), authorizing $125,- 
000 for the addition to the Oregon hos- 
ital. 
” Representative Korell (Rep.), of Port- 
land, Ore., author of the hospital bill for 
his State testified before the Committee, 
while those who testified on behalf of the 
Connecticut hospital were: Senator Bing- | 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut; Representa- 
tive Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn.; 
Capt. K. F. Cramer, Capt. E. P. Arm- 
strong and Maj. E. L. White, all of New 
Haven; Maj. A. T. McCook, Capt, Albert 
W. Simons, William Murray, Dr. D. 8. 


|not have the support of the small banks 


Veterans’ Hospitals 


|checking accounts in the banks through- 


Chairman of New York Reserve Bank Tells House Com- 
mittee Such Action at This Time Would Tend to 
Impair Finances of the Government 


Under existing circumstances Govern- | 
ment bonds in the amounts yrepens | 
ander plans for immediate payment of 
adjusted service compensation certifi- 
eates to veterans “could not be sold at 
the present time except at interest rates 
which would tend to impair Government ; 
credit, J. Herbert Case, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, de- 
elared in a statement Jan. 30 before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 


Reserve Banks 


Agents for Government 

Mr. Case’s prepared statement follows 
in full text: | 

I presume the reason the Committee 
requested me to appear before it in con- 
nection with this proposal is that the 
Federal reserve banks are, by the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act, fiscal agents 
for the United States Government, and 
have conducted banking operations for 
the Treasury Department for the past 
16 years. All Treasury sales of securi- 
ties, including sales of Liberty Bonds 
and Victory notes were handled by the 
reserve banks, and as the largest re- 
serve bank and the bank situated in 
the money center the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has had a large share 
in these undertakings. 

Between one-quarter and one-third of 
all Government issues are customarily 
sold through the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and most of the current 
Treasury operations in the Government 
security market are handled by us as 


Bond Flotation 
To Pay Veterans 


Declared Difficult 


‘Plan Would Impair Federal 
Credit, New York Reserve 
Bank Chairman Tells 


House Committee 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
tomotive industry would be the first to 
| feel the direct benefits from it.” 

“This is one of the advantages to the 
|passage of the bill, but what the dis- 
advantages would be is too much to 
|estimate. I believe the farmer would 
receive very little direct benefit from 
| this inflation, though eventually he would 
|}receive some from a very circuitous 
| route.” 

| Representative Garner asked Mr. 
|/Young did he not realize that many 
lof the farmers are veterans, and what 
\did he think of benefits to these. Mr. 
| Young replied that of course these men 
| would receive direct benefits, and agreed 
|with Mr. Garner that they would also 
feel the results, for those in the cities 





would buy a large amount of farm prod-; 


ucts as necessities of life. 
| «Mr. Garner questioned Mr. Young in 
|detail as to what decrease would be 


i 


| brought about if $1,000,000,000 in bonds 
| were placed on the market in three 30- 
|day periods. Mr. Young said it was a 
very difficult estimate to make, and Mr. 
|Garner told him that he, Mr. Garner, 
‘is convinced that it would not decrease 
the value of outstanding bonds more 


than 2 per cent. 


Bond Rate Decrease Predicted 

“The bill rate must go up or the bond 
rate must go down,” Mr. Young said, 
and I believe the bond rate will go down. 
When a temporary inflation is put into 
effect, there must be a reaction, and the 
past has demonstrated that a reaction 
; usually goes farther back than the stim- 
ulation has gone forward. te 
porary inflation would, in my opinion, 
delay the permanent recouping of busi- 
ness conditions.” 

Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J., asked Mr. Young 
would the payment of $1,000,000,000 to 
the veterans at this time, require $8,- 
000,000 to be paid by somebody in the 
United States. Mr. Young said he would 
not say just how much, but someone 
wonld have to pay a large amount. 

Mr, Young told the Committee that he 
does not think it would be possible to 
get an organization together to sell 
these bonds as was necessary when the 
Liberty Loans ,were floated. He pointed 
out that the Treasury would probably 


in such an issue. In reply to a question 
of Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., Mr. Young said he esti- 
mated the amount in the savings and 


out the country is about $55,000,000,000. 
Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of 





' Bloomfield, Iowa, asked Mr. Young what 


The subcommittee of the House Com | would be the procedure of the Treasury 
s se Com- 


Department in floating this bond issue, 
and then asked what would happen if 
the bond issue failed. Mr. Young re- 
plied: “That would be bad.” 


Some Oversubscribed 

Mr. Garner asked the witness if in 
past bond issues were the issues over- 
subscribed. Mr. Young said to the best 
of his memory, they have all been over- 
subscribed about 50 per cent. Mr. Gar- 
ner said this is true and in some in- 
stances the issues have been oversub- 
scribed three times the amount of .the 
issue, 


Representative Watson (Rep.), of 
Langhorne, Pa., asked what the: effect 
would be on municipal bonds, and was 
told that it would raise the interest on 
such bonds, and would make it more 
difficult to float the issues. 


Representative Canfield. (Dem.), of 
Bateville, Ind., asked what the witness 
thought regarding the issuing of bonds 
to the individual soldier, and Mr. Young 
said this would have an even worse ef- 
fect on the bond market, for, while it 
would insure better distribution of the 
bonds, it would have millions of sellers 
all over the country trying to dispose 
of them at the same time. 


Chairman Hawley announced that the 
hearings would be continued all day 
Jan. 31, and the proponents of the va- 
rious bills would be heard in order, 
after the testimony of Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, who took the witness stand at| 
the afternoon session, but .did not tes-| 
tify,.as the hearings were closed early 
in order to allow the members of the 





O'Connor, and M. J. Godfrey, all of Hart- 
ford. 


Committee to vote on the floor of the 
House, 





Such a tem- |. 


jwere offered on Jan. 


fiscal agents. For this reason, and in 
connection with the open market opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System, 
which are largely conducted through New 
York, we are in continuous contact with 
the market for Government securities 
and the money market generally. For 
12 years from 1918 to 1930 I was the} 
responsible officer of the bank in charge 
of fiscal agency operations on behalf of | 
the Treasury, and open market opera- | 
tions for the Reserve System in Gov-| 
ernment securities, and over that period 
was in daily and practically hourly con- 
tact with the Government securities 
market. 

There are two questions upon which 
our experience and information may be 
helpful to this committee. The first is 
whether so large an issue of Govern- 
ment securities as that proposed could 
be sold, and if so, at what rate. The 
second is what effect such an issue would 
have on the value of Government secur- 
ities and other bonds which investors 
throughout the country now hold. 


As bearing upon the first question I 
have prepared a table showing the 
amounts of long-term Treasury bond is- 
sues sold in the past ten years, and the 
rates at which they were sold. 

Long-term Treasury bond. issues, 1920- 
1930: Date of issue, A; maturity, B; 
rate, C; amount sold, D: 


Note of Apology 


Court-martial Board Selected 
To Hear Charges to Be 
Preferred Against Gen- 
eral Butler 


A note from Premier Mussolini was 
delivered to Secretary of State Stimson 
Jan. 30 by the Italian Ambassador, 
Giacomo de Martino, expressing his ap- 
preciation for the message of regret re- 
garding the statements made by Maj. 
Gen, Smedley D. Butler in a speech re- 
cently. The note was made public by 
Ambassador Martino following his visit. 
it follows in full text: 


“His Excellency de Martino, Royal 
Italian Ambassador, Washington: I felt 
sure that I would obtain just and prompt 
redtess from the fairness, the loyalty 
and the friendship of the American Gov- 
ernment and the American people whose 
respect for the truth is well known to 
me. Wiil you please communicate to tye 
Federal Government that I consider 
closed the incident which for my part I 
have already forgotten. 

(Signed) “MUSSOLINI.” 


Trial Court Selected 

Designation of’ six Navy officers and 
one retired Marine Corps officer as mem- 
bers of the court-martial board to hear 
undetermined charges against General 
Butler, Marine Corps officer, accused of 
making embarrassing statements con- 
cerning Premier Mussolini of Italy, was 
announced Jan. 30 by Charles Francis 





A B Cc 
16, 1947-52 4% 
15, 1944-54 4 
16, 1944-54 4 
15, 1946-56 3% 
15, 1943-47 3% 
15 1940-43 3% 


It will be noted that the largest issue 


which has been sold since the war time 
issues was a little over $1,000,000,000, 
of which $750,000,000 was sold in De- 
cember, 1924, and $290,000,000 in March, 
1925, at a 4 per cent rate. There is one 
important difference between these is- 
sues of new securities and the proposal 
which is now before this Committee; all 
of the issues listed above were refund- 
ing issues. They were issued to replace 
maturing securities, and there was thus 
no necessity for finding new buyers. 
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Proposal Involves 
Finding New Buyers 

During the period the amount of 
United States Government bonds out- 


standing was continuously reduced by 
the application of the sinking fund, sur- 
plus money, and foreign debt payments, 
and it was, therefore, only necessary to 
retain as holders of new Treasury bonds 
a part of those who had been holders of 
previous issues. On the other hand, the 
proposal which is before your Committee 
involves finding new buyers for from 
$2,000,000,000 to  $3,500,000,000 of 
Treasury bonds. The problem of finding 
these buyers is therefore quite different 
from any problem which the Treasury 
has met in the past 10 years. 

In fact. it is necessary to go back to 
the sale of Victory notes in May, 1919, 
for a bond issue at all comparable to 
that which is proposed. The total amount 
of the Victory loan was approximately 
$4,500,000,000. This loan took two 
forms: The major part was a 4% per 
cent bond with partial tax exemption, 
and the remainder a 3% per cent bond 
with full tax exemption. The large sales 
were possible only as a result of a huge 
sales campaign involving in New York, 
for example, the work of sales organ- 
ization with over 1,500 employes which 
had been built up and brought to effi- 
ciency through four previous Liberty 
Loans. 

Throughout the second district outside 
New York City there were over 2,000 
Victory Loan committees with more than 
80,000 members. These groups of pa- 
triotic citizens sold Victory notes to, their 
neighbors by house to house solicitation 
and by other high pressure means. The 
campaign was supported by a huge pro- 
gram of publicity including Victory 
parades and exhibitions. 

Eighty million pieces of Liberty Loan 
advertising material, varying from pam- 
phlets and posters to small printed leaf- 
lets were distributed. Advertising space 
purchased from funds contributed by in- 
dividuals, corporations, and _ firms 
amounted to over $300,000, and in addi- 
tion space valued at $66,000 was turned 
over to the committee for its use. 


In New York City the newspapers 
printed more than 4,100 columns of 
news relating to the campaign. In- 
numerable meetings were held for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in the 
campaign, and in the course of these 
meetings addresses were delivered in 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Treasury Flotation 
Is Oversubscribed 


Offers Are More Than Five 
Times Amount Requested 


The offer of 90-day Treasury bills in 
the amount of $60,000,000 was oversub- 
scribed more than five times, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
announced Jan. 30, The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The tenders for $60,000,000 or there- 
abouts of 90-day Treasury bills which 
27, 1931, were 
opened at the Federal Reserve Bank on 
Jan. 30, 1931. The Treasury’s earlier 
announcement provided’ that the bills 
would be issued in two series, $30,000,- 
000, or thereabouts dated Feb, 3, 1931, 
and maturing May 4, 1931, and $30,000,- 





000 or thereabouts, dated Feb, 4, 1931, | 


and maturing May 5, 1981, the accepted 
bills to be apportioned by the Treasury 
equally between the two series, in so far 
as the minimum denomination of $1,- 
000 wil! permit. 

The total amount applied for was 
$327,805,000. The highest bid made was 
$99.872, equivalent to an interest rate 
of about % of 1 per cent on an annual 
basis. The lowest bid accepted was 
$99.753, equivalent to an interest rate of 
about 1 per cent on an annual basis. 
The total amount of bids accepted was 
$60,000,000, which have been equally ap- 
portione 1 between the two series. The 
average price of Treasury bills to be 
issued is about $99.763. The average rate 
on a bank discount basis is about 
0.95 per cent, ‘ 


Adams, the Secretary of the Navy. 

Denials that General Butler, now 
under arrest at the Quantico, Va., Ma- 
rine Corps Post, which he has been com- 
manding, had submitted a resignation 
from the corps, also were issued by both 
Secretary Adams and Marine Corps head- 
quarters. 

Although charges against General 
Butler have not been decided upon, the 
composition of the trial board was ap- 
proved by Secretary Adams as recom- 
mended by Maj. Gen. Ben H. Fuller, 
commandant of the corps. 

Personnel of Board 

The Board will be headed by Rear 
Admiral Louis R. de Steiguer, command- 
ant of the Third Naval District, New 


York, as president, and will consist of" 


Rear Admiral William W. Phelps, com- 
mandant, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. 
H.; Rear Admiral Montgomery M. Tay- 
lor, the Chief of the War Plans Division, 
Office of Naval Operations, Department 
of the Navy; Maj. Gen. Joseph H. Pen- 
dleton, U. S. M. C., retired, Coronado, 
Calif.; Rear Admiral George C. Day, 
member General Board, Department of 
the Navy; Rear Admiral John R. Y. 
Blakely, member General Board, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; and Rear Admiral 
Frank H. Clark, the director of fleet 


training, Office of Naval Operations, De-| 


partment of the Navy. 

The special judge advocate, who will 
conduct the prosecution of General But- 
ler, will be Capt. William C. Watts, the 
chief of staff, Fourth Naval District, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The proposed court-martial of General 
| Butler was called to the attention of the 
Senate Jan. 30 by Senator Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alabama, who criticized the 
American Government for its “haste” in 
making an apology for the incident. 

‘Senator Heflin declared that “a great 
general and an outstanding American is 
about to be punished” by his superior 
officers without his Government having 
made an_ investigation to determine 
whether the Italian premier had or had 
ae ees guilty of having run over a 
child. 


Appropriation Bill © 
For District Reported 


Measure for National Capital 


Carries $45,596,228 


The District of Columbia appropriation 
bill (H. R. 16738) appropriating $45,596,- 
228 for the maintenance of the govern- 
ment of the District during the next fis- 
cal year, was reported to the House by 
the Committee on Appropriations Jan, 30, 

The Federal Government pays $9,- 
500,000 as its share of this total and the 
taxpayers of the District pay the rest. 
A special committee of the House is 


engaged in an investigation of the fiscal ; 


relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District to determine the 
future policy with respect to the Federal 
contribution to the expense of running 
the local government at the National 
Capital. 

The bill is the ninth of the regular 
annual supply measures of the session 
so far reported to the House by the orig- 
inating Committee on Appropriations. 
The remaining regular appropriation 
bills to come from the Committee are 
the Navy Department and final defici- 
ency measures. 

One of the items in the District bill is 
an appropriation of $1,500,000 to begin 
construction of the municipal center of 
Washington, with a contract authoriza- 
tion for $5,000,000 for that project for 
housing the local Government activities, 
a change necessitated by the Federal 
public building program at the National 
Capital. There are other projects, in- 
cluding bridges, streets, etc. 


Referendum on Prohibition 
Is Proposed in Michigan 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 30. 

A proposal for a State-wide referen- 
dum on the prohibition question has just 
been offered in the State House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Vincent 
P. Dacey, of Detroit. 

The resolution seeks only an expres- 
sion of opinion in an “advisory” man- 
ner, and does not propose to amend or 
repeal any of the present statutes. 


New Hampshire Protests 
Russian Lumber Imports 


State of New Hampshire: 

, Concord, Jan. 30. 

An embargo or a “substantial duty” 
against Fassian lumber,’ pulpwood and 
pulp is asked in a joint resolution (H. 
J. R. 69) adopted yesterday by the House 
and sent to the Senate of the State 
Legislature, 

The resolution asserts that the present 
“extraordinary economic depression” ex- 
isting in this count y, “is due to a great 
extent to the immense importations” of 
such products from Soviet Russia, “en- 
try thereof being free of duty.” 
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A new type of motor vehicle for use in the collection and distribu- 
tion of mail, shown above, is being tried out by the Post Office 


Department. 


Doors permitting access from either side, the low 


tread for entrance and exit, and a roomy interior are factors for 
increased usefulness claimed for this type of mail car. 
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ight of Freedom of Speech and Press 


Is Discussed Before Su preme Court 


Constitutionality of Minnesota ‘Gag’ Law at Issue in Case 
Argued by Counsel 


The right of free speech and free press 
were stressed before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on Jan. 30 by coun- 
sel in attacking the so-called Minnesota 
“gag law” in the case of Near v. Minne- 
sota, No. 91, involving the constitution- 
ality and application of a statute of 
Minnesota declaring the publication of 
obscene or defamatory matter a nuisance 
and providing for injunction upon such 
evidence as a court might deem fit. 

The case, Weymouth Kirkland, coun- 
sel for the appellant, explained to the 
court, arose following the suppression 
of the Saturday Press through an injunc- 
tion granted after it published a series 
of articles charging a certain person 
with controlling gambling and other 
vice in Minneapolis and the law enforce- 
ment officers and agencies of the city 
with failure to perform their duties to 
rid the city of organized crime. 

There.was no ciaim by the State, Mr. 
Kirkland declared, that the matter of 
the publications was obscen2 or of a na- 
ture inciting public disorder. It was 
mere personal defamation, he said. 

To such publication it was pointed out, 
the law provided only one defense, that 
of “truth coupled with good motives 
and justifiable ends.” Prior to the stat- 
ute’s enactment, it was stated, there 
existed the additional defenses of fair 
comment and privilege which the stat- 
ute took away. 

Mr. Kirkland declared that it was be- 
yond the power of the State to issue 
any restraints previous to publication 
declaring that such would be incompat- 
ible with the freedom of the press. Fur- 
ther, he declared, the form of the statute 
deprives the publisher of a trial by jury 
in violation of the due process clauses 
of the Federal Constitution. 

There are two boundaries, Mr. Kirk- 
land stated, to the field of defamation, 
the one of personal defamation which 
cannot be previously enjoined but is the 
subject of subsequent punishment, and 
that of seditious libel. Between: these 
two, he urged, the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota tried to place the validity of 
the statute. 

Pointing to the history of the free- 
dom of press doctrines, Mr. Kirkland 
declared that the preservation of this 
liberty was one of the reasons for the | 
Revolutionary War following similar 
prosecutions against individuals in the | 
reign of George III. The only attempt 
to repeat those eariy English laws, it 
was added, was in the enactment of the 
alien and sedition laws. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland questioned Mr. 
Kirkland as to whether the Constitution 
permitted the publication of matter such | 
as was charged in the complaint in the| 
case before the court, conceding that all| 
the allegations there are true. Counsel | 
insisted that such publication is per-| 
mitted without previous restraint, sub- | 
ject, however, to subsequent prosccu- | 
tion. 

Every paper in the country today pub- | 
lishes defamation, he said, some of which | 
is permissible because of truth, priv- | 
ilege or on the doctrine of fair comment. | 

Deputy Attorney General of Minne- 
sota, James E. Markham, began his ar- | 
gument by inting out the fact that 
“there has been a persistent and ag- | 
gressive denunciation of the statute by 
influential newspapers throughout the | 
country on the apparent fear that the! 
liberty and freedom of the press was in- | 
terfered with by the application of the) 
law.” No fair and honest journal, he 
declared, has need ‘to entertain such a 


fear. 


Premier of Canada | 


Calls at White House 


Also Visits Informally With. 
Secretary Stimson 


| 

President Hoover in a formal state- 
ment issued Jan, 30 after a conference 
with the Canadian Premier, Richard B. 
Bennet, at the White House, said that, 
while no formal matters were discussed 
between himself and the Premier, “we 
are mutually interested in the common 
welfare of our peoples.” The statement 
follows in full text: 

“I have been very glad to welcome to- 
day the Canadian Premier upon his in- 
formal visit to Washington. We have 
no formal matters under discussion. We 
are mutually interested in ‘the common 
welfare of our peoples. Informal con- 
versations on problems of the future al- 
ways lead to better understanding. I 
consider it a great compliment that Mr. 
Bennet has found it possible to come to 
Washington.” 

At the White House it was stated or- 
ally that among the subjects discussed 
between the President and the Prime 
Minister were the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Waterway project and prob- 
lems involved in the Niagara Falls proj- 
ect. 

The Prime Minister called upon the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. timson, | 
Jan. 30, Following their conference, Sec- | 
retary. Stimson stated orally that their | 
discussion was brief and informal, \ 





The Constitution provides’ a protection 
for the people from maliciovs publica- 
tion, he said, but not a refuge for the 
wrong-doer. 

_ Mr. Justice Brandeis raised the ques- 
tion of whether the State conceded that 
the freedom of the press was within the 
pro<ection of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and Mr. Markham conceded that it was. 

Then, asked the Justice, how, as here, 
can a publication which has undertaken 
an attack upon an alleged combination 
of “criminal gambling hells and city 
hall authorities,” instituted by two men 
warned that their efforts would result in 
dcwth, be an encroachment upon the 
right of freedom of speech? 

The Justice pointed out that it ap- 
peared’ in the questioned publications 
that one of the publishers had been at- 
tacked and nearly killed, and it was 
alleged that the guilty parties had 
sought the refuge of the city upon the 
assumption of guaranteed protection. 
It was asserted in the articles that their 
purpose was to bring criminal coopera- 
tion between gangsters and municipal 
authorities to an end. 

“Isn’t that kind of thing privileged 
communication if anything is privileged 
communication today?” queried Justice 
Brandeis. “How can it be said that 
there is any freedom of speech if such 
things are restrained by a State statute 
declaring them a nuisance?” 

Mr. Markham declared that there was 
an opportunity offered to the defendants 
to establish the truth of their publica- 
tion by proper plea and pointed out that 
they had not availed themselves of this 
privilege. ’ 

Again Mr. Justice Brandeis asked, 
“What could be more privileged than dis- 
cussions of those things in a democratic 
community ?” 

“Nothing,” Mr. Markham declared, “if 
true.” 

The Justice said, “No. One cannot 
wait until he obtains a judgment before 
he begins his campaign.” 

Arthur L. Markve, concluded briefly, 
declaring that the publications involved 
in the case were of themselves defama- 
tory and malicious. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 30, 1931 


10:15 a.#m.—Representative Dickin- 
son (Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, called to 
recommend the appointment of Ed- 
mund R. Moore, banker, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12 m.—Dr..W. O. Thompson, presi- 
dent emeritus of Ohio State University, 
called to pay his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—C. Bascom Slemp, of 
Virginia, called with officials of the 
Washington Gas Light Company, to 
ask the President to press an electric 
button Jan. 31 starting the flow of nat- 
ural gas from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia into the District of Columbia. 
_ 12:30 p, m.—E. W. Sawyer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in charge of the indus- 
trial development of the Alaska Rail- 
road, called to discuss the Interna- 
tional Pacific Highway. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense. 

3:30 —p. m.—The Canadian Charge 
d’Affaires, Hume Wronp, called to pre- 
sent the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Richard B. Bennett. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering 
correspondence, 
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ompetition Keen — 
In International — 
Tourist Industry 


irt of Attracting Visitors 
Highly Developed by 
Rival Governments, Says 
Department of Commerce 


That “tourism” is now one of the 
vorld’s greatest industries is indicated 
yy the fact that 52. national govern- 
ients of the world are engaged in pro- 
10ting the vists of tourists from abroad 
y subsidies or other forms of encour- 
gement, according to a report on the 
romotion of tourist travel by foreign 
ountries by Herbert M. Bratter, of the 
‘inance and Investment Division of the 
Jepartment of Commerce, made public 
xy the Department on Jan. 30. The 
tatement follows in full. text: 

Aside from assistance rendered by 
1ational governments to the new indus- 
ry of “tourism,” or the art of inviting 
visitors to one’s country, encouragement 
is also given to this endeavor by 12 
municipal authorities in various foreign 
countries and by 7 provincial or state 
governments. In 41 other countries at- 
traction of tourists is left to private 
cooperation, the report states. In 36 
countries both private cooperation and 
national aid are secured. Several of 
these countries have bureau offices in 
the United States. 


Competition Is Shown 


That there is also much competition 
between countries is attested to, beyond 
the fact of governmental aid and en- 
couragement, by the many and varied 
kinds of prcmotional activities enlisted 
in dissemination of information concern. 
ing their respective national attractions. 
Newspapers, magazines, leaflets, books, 
brochures, posters, guide books, maps, 
outdoor billboard advertising, motion 
pictures, lantern slides, and the radio 
are used for this purpose. It is also 
pointed out in the Commerce, Depart- 
ment’s publication that 29 countries of- 
fer inducements to tourists in special 
reductions in passport fees. 

It has been estimated that the United 
States spends approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 annually in tourist expenditures, 
Figures for other countries are not avail- 
able, but it is recognized that the total 
world figure would amount to a stupen- 
dous sum. 

Switzerland classes its tourist indus- 
try of prime importance. In Canada it 
outranks in importance forestry and con- 
struction work and in income exceeds 
the value of the mining industry. In 
Cuba it is said to be outranked only by 
the sugar and tobacco crops. The Com- 
merce Department, study of “tourism” 
abroad reveals a higher degree of organ- 
ization and government -sponsored co- 
operation. 

Nations Aid In Promotion 

The promotion of tourism, as it is 
called abroad, is not entirely a new: ac- 
tivity. Official recognition has been 
given it for a great many years. In 
Spain a royal decree, as long ago as 
1905, appointed a committee ir the Min- 
istry of Public Works “to encourage in 
Spain artistic and pleasure excursions 
for foreigneig.” In Italy also promotion 
of tourism has long had government sup- 
port. In addition, as in mos‘ other coun- 
tries, private agencies such as_ hotel 
men’s associations, restaurant and inn- 
keepers’ associations, steamship — lines, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
and the like cooperate. 

Tourist promotion sometimes takes on 
very unusual and at the same time in- 
teresting forms. For example, in Can- 
ada the Province of Quebec sends ex- 
pert cooks to visit the country hotels 
and instruct them in the preparation of 
“dainty Quebec dishes.” In Italy con- 
tests are fostered. These may be sim- 
ply photographic contests limited in sub- 
ject to Italy’s scenery, or they may be 
literary contests. The Italian govern- 
ment encourages such competition, pro- 
vided the subject matter of the essa 
submitted in such contest deals with 
Italy and is published in some foreign 
magazine or newspaper. 

Foreign governments also exert them- 
selves to assure the incoming visitor a 
pleasant reception. Visa charges are 
greatly reduced, or eliminated. Cus- 
toms formalities are greatly simplified. 
Tourist information is given out at bor- 
der points, and inspection of baggage is 
made perfunctory and pleasant. 

Invitations Are Extended 

Other forms of tourist promotion in 
use are the encouragement of slogans 
disseminated in’ the mails. These slo- 
gans sometimes appear as postage stamp 
cancellations or in the stamps them- 
selves, or they may appear as a slogan 
This manner 
of extending invitations to foreigners 
to visit their country is used with effect 
by the English. 

Another unusual form of téurist pro- 
motion, in order to make travel pleas- 
ant for tourists, is the simplification or 
Romanization of the alphabet, or the 
change in the script in use in different 
countries. For example, in Germany 
there is a movement to do away with 
the Gothic script to make it easier for 
foreigners to read signs in traveling 
about the country. In Japan, as else- 
where in the Orient, the traveler finds 
at every railroad station a sign bearing 
the name of the town and the station in 
Latin letters. Other information car- 
ried on such signs, not only in Japan 
but in South America and a great many 
other countries of the world, is,the dis- 
tance to the next station and to the 
last station. 
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HEALTH EFFORT 


Said to Advance 
. With Little Friction < 


EVELOPMENT of world-wide coop- 
D eration in the combat against disease 

has probably encountered less fric- 
tion than any other type of international 
activity, according to a review of Pan 
American health work prepared by Dr. B. 
J. Lioyd, assistant to the director of the 
Pan American Health Bureau, Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 


The outline shows important meetings 
are to be held this year and in 1932 for the 
purpose of discussing health problems re- 
lating particularly to countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


The danger of spread of diseases created 
by rapid development of aviation has made 
it necessary to formulate new regulations 
which will meet the new conditions without 
placing unnecessary restriction on aero- 
nautic transportation, Dr. Lloyd states. 
This subject is among the important prob- 
lems to be discussed, according to the out- 
line of forthcoming activities, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

In the latter part of April, 1931, there 
will be held in Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau, the Second Pan American Conference 
of Directors of Health, the first having 


“ been held in the same city in October, 1926. 


Meetings Are Convened 


' At Five-year Intervals 


THIS is in accordance with a resolution 
of the Fifth General Pan American Con- 
ference, which met in Santiago, Chile, in 
1923. This resolution provides that the Di- 
rectors of Health of all the American Re- 
publics shall meet in Washington once in 
five years. The Diretting Council of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau will meet 
in Washington at the same time. 

At the coming meeting of the Directors 
of Health, there will be many important 
Sanitary problems discussed. Among these 
may be mentioned the regulations which 
have been drafted by the Office Interna- 
tional d’Hygiene Publique, of Paris, for the 
control of the spread of quarantinable dis- 
eases in aerial navigation. 

The rapid development of this branch of 
transportation in recent years has mate- 
rially increased the danger of the spread of 
diseases in international commerce, partic- 
ularly of yellow fever, and it has become 
necessary to formulate new regulations 
which will effectively prevent this spread 
and at the same time which will not place 
unnecessary restrictions on the develop- 
ment of aerial transportation. It will be 
recalled that yellow fever has been almost 
exterminated from the two Americas. 

It is believed that foci of yellow fever 
still exists in the interior of Brazil and it 
is well known, of course, that there are a 
number of foci of yellow fever along the 
Gold Coast of Africa. Should this disease 
reappear to any great extent in the old en- 
demic centers of yellow fever in tropical 
America, the development of interaerial 
communication between the tropical and 
Semitropical ports of the American Repub- 
lics would ,be seriously interfered with, if 
not altogether disrupted for the time being. 
Ninth Health Conference 


Scheduled'for 1932 

FOLLOWING the meeting of the Direc- 
tors of Health, in 1931, there will be held 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, the meeting of 
the Ninth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference. 

The exact date for the meeting of this 
latter important international body has not 
been fixed, but definite assurance has been 
given by the government of Argentina, 
through its present National Director of 
Health, Dr. Araoz Alfaro, that the con- 
ference will be held at some time dur- 
Ing 1932. 

This fact was communicated to Surgeon 
General Cumming, Director of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, in a recent tele- 
gram from Dr. Alfaro, who is also provi- 
sional president of the Ninth Conference. 

In addition to the work carried on in 
NorthyCentral and South America, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau cooperates ac- 
tively with the Office International d’Hy- 
giene Publique of Paris, and the Health 
Section of the League of Nations in the 
mutual! interchange of reports of the pres- 
ence of communicable disease in all parts 
of the world and also in the drafting of 
agreements and in other operations con- 
cerned with their control. The develop- 
ment of this world-wide cooperation for the 
combating of disease has, perhaps, been ac- 
complished with less friction that has been 
seen in any other form of international co- 
operation which has been attempted. This 
is particularly true of the cooperative ef- 
forts carried on among the health authori- 
ties of the Western Hemisphere. 


BALTIC FERRY 


Declared to Affect 
Affairs of Europe 


LANS which will have “grea. economic 
and political importance in Europe” if 
they materialize are under way to provide a 
new transportation facility between the lit- 
tle Scandinavian town of Ahus, in Sweden, 
and the new and thriving port of Gdynia, 
Poland, according to a report by Christian 
T. Steger, the American Consul at Malmo, 
Sweden, which has been received by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The project, proposing establishment of 
ferry service between the two points is re- 
ported to have strong financial support, and 
is said to be taking definite form, according 
to a siatement summarizing the report 
which has been issued by the Department 
and which follows in full text: 

The intention is to armange a cheap and 
comfortable connection between Poland, the 
Baltic states, and adjacent parts of eastern 
Europe on one side, and England on phe 
other. It is pointed out in the report that 
one of the advantages for Poland, in view 
of future commercial disputes with Ger- 
many, would be a route to England not 
touching German territory. 

It is thought that the new connection 
with Poland will be of great importance to 
Scandinavia, a8 Ahus has an excentionall 


SYRIA’S CHILD LABOR LAW 


A CHILD LABOR LAW has been en- 
acted in Syria, according to information 
furnished by the American vice consul, 
Nelle B. Stodgsdall, at Beirut, dated Sept. 
13, 1980, and giving the provisions of the 
law as reported by “L’Orient” on Aug. 12, 
1930. The employment of children under 11 
years of age in factories, quarries, mines, 
workshops, etc., is forbidden, and in work- 

“shops maintained by charitable organiza- 
tions children under 11 years of age, “may 
not do manual labor work for more than 
four hours.” Night work is prohibited for 
all children under 16 years of age except in 


establishments under the direction of their - 


fathers or tutors; ° 


(Issued by Department of Commeree.) 


SOVIETS PLANS” 


Seek Independence 
For Marine Shipping 


T IS being openly reported in Moscow and 
Leningrad that the chief aim of the 
Soviet shipping authorities is to became ab- 
solutely independent of the tonnage of other 
countries, not.only with regard to exports 
but also to inland shipping, according to a 
communication by John E. Kehl, American 
Consul General at Hamburg, Germany, 
which has been received in the Department 
of Commerce. The imports are not theo- 
retically separable from foreign tonnage, 
according to the communication, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Soviet shipbuilding activities are under 
the jurisdiction of the Shipyard Union 
(Soyusverft). During the fiscal years 1927- 
28 and 1928-29, 33 trading steamers, total- 
ing 68,100 tons, were officially stated to 
have been completed and placed in service. 
During the present, as yet incomplete fiscal 
year, which will comprise five quarters, 
larger figures are to be expected, but pres- 
ent results are still regarded as being quite 
insufficient. 

The shipbuilding program as up to the 
beginning of 1932 ‘has been revised, and the 
authorities are now reckoning with the com- 
pletion of 225 mercantile vessels (totaling 
950,500 tons), and 182 fishing steamers 
(totaling 76,400 tons). It is not improb- 
able that this program may be extended 
shortly. 

This forced rate of shipbuilding naturally 
requires a corresponding technical develop- 
ment. In this respect everything is very 
much behindhand. Hulls launched very 
often have to wait for months for their ma- 
chinery to be mounted. At times one neces- 
sary part, as, for instance, an anchor-chain, 
is wanting, so thatoth¢rwise compiete ves- 
sels are held up uselessly for many more 
months. 

A special committee of the Supreme Peo- 
ple’s Economic Council has been instituted 
to™supervise and rationalize shipbuilding. 
In the meantime, the fact must be reckoned 
with that in October the Baltic shipyard 
could complete but 79 per cent of its pro- 
gram and the Northern shipyard only 66 
per cent, although the Marty shipyard 
managed to attain 94 per cent. How, under 
such circumstances, an extension of pro- 
gram is to be rendered feasible appears at 
present problematic, 

It is, however, assumed that the central 
economic administration will not be spar- 
ing of enforcing the severest measures and 
that these may perhaps result in. at least 
some slight rationalization of shipbuilding 
in the near future. 


TOURIST TRADE 


Causes Yugoslavia 


To Adopt New Laws 


HE government of Yugoslavia is at- 

tempting to stimulate construction of 
hotels and other facilities important to the 
tourist trade by reducing the amount of 
taxes to be paid by hotels, inns, boarding 
houses, health resorts and similar estab- 
lishments and also by providing for duty- 
free importation of articles-used by those 
who cater to the tourist trade, according 
to a communication by E. G. Ejichelberg, 
assistant trade commssioner at-Belgrade, 
which has been received by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The report has been suminarized in a 
statement issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 

In order to give stimulus to the construc- 
tion of new hotels in Yugoslavia, two laws 
have been promulgated, i. e. the law regard- 
ing the reduction of taxes applying to the 
hotel industry, and the law covering favor- 
able customs treatment for the hotel indus- 
try, according to Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner E. G. Ejichelberg, Belgrade. The 
former provides that there shall be a re- 
duction of income taxes applying to hotels 
of 40 per cent for the period 1931-1935, of 
30 per cent from 1936-1940, and of 20 per 
cent from 1941-1945. 

The law applies to hotels, restaurants, 
boarding houses, inns and sanitariums with 
modern equipment, such construction to be 
at bathing places, air health resorts, and 
in all other places which are specified by 
the Ministry of Commerce as important to 
the tourist traffic. 

The law relating to customs treatment 
of articles for the hotel industry provides 
for duty free importation of such items 
as the following: Electric plants and in- 
stallations, illuminating gas equipment, ele- 
vators, bath and other sanitary-hygienic 
installations, ceramic tiles, pump installa- 
tions, electric vacuum and other cleaning 
apparatus, telephone, bell signal and light 
signal installations, and mechanical kitchen 
appliances, including cleaning machinery, 
fine cutlery and table porcelain. 


good location as'a Nordic gateway to the 
Eas‘. both for Goteborg and Oslo, as well 
as for Stockholm and Copenhagen. New 
markets could be opened in Scandinavia for 
Poland and the Baltic states and in these 
countries for Scandinavia. 

In addition, Poland would, with regard to 
connections with Sweden, become entirely 
independent of the Trelleborg-Sassnitz 
route. A ferry with the same speed as the 
Sassnitz ferry would ply the route between 
Gdynia and Ahus in 14 or 15 hours. It has 
‘also been proposed that the ferry touch at 
the port of Libau before crossing the Baltic 
Sea to Swede 


The building shown above provides space for the offices of the American 


Commercial Attache at Mexico City. 


The structure is the building of the 


Bank of Mexico. 


CHINA’S RADIO SYSTEM 


Develops Trans-Pacific Service 


ment radio station connecting Shang- 

hai with San Francisco in the first 
commercial radio link across the Pacific is 
described in a dispatch received by the 
Department of State from the American 
Consulate General in Shanghai. The dis- 
patch follows in full text: 

The transmitting station at Chenju, near 
Shanghai, of the Chinese Government Ra- 
dio Administration, was officially opened on 
Dec. 6, 1930. The opening of this station 
established direct radio communication be- 
tween Shanghai and San Francisco, and be- 
tween Shanghai and Berlin. In addition to 
this international service it is expected that 
direct radio communication will be estab- 
lished between Shanghai and Paris within 
a few weeks. The transmitting station at 
Chenju is a part of the Shanghai Radio 
Central. 

There are in all, six units of this Radio 
Central. In addition to the transmitting 
station at Chenju for messages to Europe 
and America, there is a receiving station 
at Liuhong for similar messages. Interna- 
tional messages to points in Asia outside of 
China, chiefly the Philippines and the Dutch 
East Indies, are transmitted from a station 
at Fenglingchiao. 

The receiving station for this class of 
messages is on the roof of Sassoon House 
at Nanking Road and the Bund. The trans- 
mitting station for domestic messages is in 
Nantao and the receiving station for do- 
mestic messages is at Markham Road. 

The equipment at the Chenju station con- 
sists of two 20/40 kilowatt transmitters 
purchased from the Radio Corporation of 
America, and one 15 kilowatt transmitter 
purchased from the Societe Francaise Ra- 
dio. At the receiving station at Liuhong 
there are located three modern R. C. A. re- 
ceivers and two receivers purchased from 
the Societe Francaise Radio. 

At Fenglingchiao, two 2 kilowatt Tele- 
funken machines are installed. The sta- 
tions at Markham Road and at Nantao are 
equipped with Chinese-made equipment. 
The controls of the Chenju and Fengling- 
chiao transmitting stations and the tone 
channels from the Liuhong receiving sta- 


"Tom opening of the Chinese govern- 


tion are concentrated in the central office 
of the Chinese Radio Administration lo- 
cated in Sassoon House which is-in the 
business district of the international set- 
tlement. 


The domestic and international offices of 
the Radio Administration are connected by 
direct wire at the present time, but it is 
understood that plans are being developed 
to bring the controls of the domestic serv- 
ice also to Sassoon House, which will effect 
a minimum delay in the transfer from do- 
mestic to international service. 


The sale of radio equipment by the Radio 
Corporation of America to the National 
Council of Reconstruction has been reported 
previously. It will be recalled that in June, 
1929, the radio affairs of the National Coun- 
cil of Reconstruction were turned over to 
the Ministry of Communication under or- 
ders from the National Government. 


In March, 1930, the transmitting station 
at Fenglingchiao was completed and during 
the following month direct radio service 
was established between Shanghai and 
Hong Kong, the Philippine Islands, and the 
Dutch East Indies. The total cost of the 
entire radio station, including the land, 
buildings, and equipment, represents an 
outlay of approximately $2,000,000 local 
currency. 


At the time of the opening of this sta- 
tion a large number of messages were trans- 
mitted free of charge, and it is stated that 
during 24 hours of receiving and sending 
time, 3,200 messages, totaling 66,000 words, 
were sent and received between Shanghai 
and San Francisco over this circuit. It-is 
understood that a normal day’s traffic out 
of Shanghai to the United States, both by 
cable and radio, is approximately 600 mes- 
sages of 6,000 or 7,000 words. 

The normal traffic to date by radio is only 
about 100 messages per day. 

The Chinese Government Radio Admin- 
istration accepts messages for some 30 
cities in China. About 20 of the more im- 
portant cities are connected with Shanghai 
by direct circuit, while the remainder can 
be reached only by relay from other sta- 
tions. 


‘ANGLIC’? AS WORLD’S LANGUAGE 
Would Utilize Simplified English Spelling — 


ENGLISH with simplified spelling is 

proposed as a new world language by 
a Swedish professor, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. He calls the language 
“Anglic.” 

Pupils of the professor were able to 
read, write, and converse fluently in 
Anglic after 20 lessons of 90 minutes 
each, although they were previously ig- 
norant of English, it was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A new world language called “Anglic” 
has been launched by R. E. Zachrisson, 
professor of the English language at the 
Upsala University, the Department of 
Commerce learns from The Swedish Inter- 
national Press Bureau, Stockholm. 

This new tongue is mot, like it pred- 
ecessors, an artificial language but pure 
English, although with a highly simpli- 
fied system of spelling. An organization, 
called the Anglic Fund, with its seat in 
Upsala has been created, and a special 
journal, “The Anglic Eduekaeshonal Rev- 
nue,” has been founded. 

The system has been explained by its 
inventor in public and in two _ small 
pamphlets, called “English in Easy Spell- 
ing” and “World English in Easy Spell- 
is," The titles explain the underlying 
idea. 

Anglic is a drastic attempt to reach 
what the Simplified Spelling Society in 
Great Britain and the spelling reform 
associations in the United States of 
America have long worked for. Professor 
Zachrisson, who is a specialist on early 
modern English, points out that Thomas 
Smith, Queen Elizabeth’s chancellor, al- 
ready in 1560 tried to reform the English 
spelling, and in 1580 Bullokar brought 
out another spelling programme. Since 
then about 70 different systems have been 
worked out. The reason why they all 
failed was that the reformers wanted to 
spell Engitish phonetically, thus causing 
a definite break with old English spelling 
traditions. 


Instead of doing this Professor Zach- 
risson has examined the 42 English 
sounds spelt in 500 different ways, and 
has been able to find out statistically 
which is the most frequent spelling of a 
certain sound. Thus, for instance, the 
sound “i” is most often spelt “ie,” “and 
this spelling,’ therefore, in “Anglic” be- 
comes the rule for the present day “i,” 
thus: Friday, Friedae; ride, ried; buy, 
bie; right, riet; height, hiet; light, liet; 
like, liek; etc. In this way the present- 
day 18 different spellings of that sound 
have been reduced to one. 


Some months ago the professor started 
five courses in English, based on his 
spelling system, with some groups of 
Swedish pupils previously ignorant of 
English. After 20 lessons of 90 minutes 
each, his pupils were able to read, write, 
and converse fluently in English, although 
their vocabulary was, of course, re- 
stricted. 

Representatives of the State School 
Board, present at the final examination, 
expressed their surprise and admiration, 
and it was even found that the pupils 
used to the new spelling had only small 
difficulty in reading English spelt in the 
usual way. , 

The Anglo-Saxon spelling reform or- 
ganizations both in Great Britain and the 
United States have expressed their sym- 
pathy with the new spelling programme, 
and an agreement was last summer signed 
by Professor Daniel Jones, Professor 
Walter Ripman (Great Britain), Profes- 
sor Grandgent and Dr. Dewey (U. 8S. A.), 
and by’ Professor Zachrisson to jointly 
promote the spreading of Anglic instead 
of other spelling systems. 

Besides, Lord Cecil, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Professor Krapp (U. S. A.), and 
several other prominent men have de- 
clared in favor of Anglic, and affiliated 
societies will in a short time be formed 
in all civilized countries for the purpose 
of making Anglic the dominating univer- 
sal world language. 


AvutTHoRizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTep HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 


CHINA’S ORDERS ON MINING 


IN ORDER to urge to activity many of 
the holders of mine concessions in the coun- 
tty, the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Mining has issued a statement to con- 
cessionaires that any or all of the following 
counts would be taken as sufficient ground 
for cancellation, according to a report from 
the consulate at Nanking, made public by 
the Department of Commerce: 

Postponement of opening a mine without 
sufficient reasons; overlong suspension of 
operations; mining tax in arrears for more 
than six periods, and utilizing the mine to 
create trouble (in reference to labor 
troubles). 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ART EXPOSITION 
Held in Italy Has 


International Sco pe 


THE TRIENNIAL Exposition of Modern 

Decorative and Industrial Arts, held 
during six months in the little town of 
Monza, Italy, a few miles from Milan, 
was attended by approximately half a mil- 
lion persons and included displays from 10 
nations in addition to exhibits of Italian 
origin, according to a communication by 
James W. Gantenbein, American Vice Con- 
sul at Milan, which has been received at 
the Department of Commerce. 


The exposition is conducted by a non- 
profit association specially recognized by 
the Fascist government, it is stated in the 
communication, which follows in full text: 

The Fourth International Triennial Ex- 
position of Modern Decorative and Indus- 
trial Arts at Monza, Italy, recently came 
to an end with gate receipts estimated 
as two and one-half times those of 1927 
and almost a half million persons are re- 
ported to have attended this years’ exposi- 
tion since its opening by the Prince and 
Princes» of Piedmont last year in the 
historic Royal Palace in the little town of 
Monza, situated a few miles from Milan. 

The expositions are conducted by the 
Consorzio Milano-Monza Umanitaria, a 
nonprofit association formed for the pur- 
pose of organizing and managing them and 
specially recognized by the Fascist Govern- 
ment. 


Forty Halls Devoted 
To Foreign Exhibits‘ 


IN ADDITION to the Italian displays, 10 
foreign nations were represented in 40 
halls, seven of which were allocated to Great 
Britain, six to Austria, five each to Belgium 
and Hungary, four each to France and 
Soviet Russia, three each to Brazil and 
Denmark, two to Germany and one to 
Sweden. Several of these foreign nations 
participated directly through their, govern- 
ments, while others were represented by 
special committees or corporations. An in- 
vitation had been sent to the United States, 
but the Government did not find itself able 
to accept. 


The exposition, according to the official 
catalog, embraced the following displays: 


1. An exhibition of the modern produc- 
tion of Italian art, with the displays 
grouped under glassware, ceramics, metals, 
textiles, etc.; : 

2. A series of rooms and halls furnished 
and decorated to meet prevailing needs and 
tastes; 


3. Exhibitions of foreign countries; 


4. Displays of unique and exceptional ob- 
jects, projects and art models which had 
not yet been reproduced industrially; of the 
most recent technical and° artistic modes 
of production; and of the best works of 
Italian institutions and schools of art; 

5. Exhibitions of selected past creations 
of Italian creative decorative art. 


Among the centers of interest were the 
drawings and plans of architects character- 
izing the latest designs and improvements. 
Another notable display was that of elec- 
tric illumination. In addition to the ex- 
hibits in the various rooms, a_ so-called 
“Gallery of Illumination” was divided into 
a number of small compartments designed 
to show the recent creations and technique 
of electric lighting fixtures. 


Several Model Homes 
Shown on Palace Grounds 


IN THE grounds of the Palace, much at- 
tention was attracted by several model 
homes. Of these perhaps the most interest- 
ing was that offered by the Societa Edison, 
an Italian electrical company, and called 
the “Electrical House.” Its purpose, as the 
name indicated, was to display the possibili- 
ties of various electrical installations in the 
modern home, while preserving such tradi- 
tional Italian elements of Italian architec- 
ture as roof terraces and a covered atrium. 

Another house was displayed as a fur- 
nished model workingman’s abode by the 
Opera Nazionale Dopelavore, a Fascist or- 
ganization of workingmen and working- 
women which procures for its members dis- 
counts on various commodities. The dis- 
play presented a simple but an attractive 
six-room, one-story cottage of brick covered 
with stucco. Equipped with the modern 
comforts, it was designed to cost 40,000 
lire (approximately $2,100) unfurnished, 
and 65,000 lire (approximately $3,400) 
completely furnished. 


Much interest was also attracted by a 
small furnished holiday house of ‘trim lines. 
a conspicuous feature of which was a roof 
terrace reached by an outside winding 
staircase of iron. 

The Fifth International Triennial Expo- 
sition is scheduled to open at Monza some- 
time between Apr. 15 and. May 1, 1938. 
Definite plans are now being formulated, 
and it is understood that, invitations for 
participation will be shortly extended to 
the governments. of all foreign nations. 


ITALIAN MERCURY DEPOSIT 


MERCURY has been found at Udine, 


Italy, in its natural state, more than four 
kilos being extracted within a few hours 
after the discovery, according to Italian 
reports forwarded to the Department of 
Commerce by Assistant Commercial At- 
tache A. A. Osborne, at Rome. So far the 
only known Italian mercury deposits of any 
importance are around Idria, north of 
Trieste, worked by the government, and 
those in southwegtern Tuscany, exploited 
by several companies. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


GIVING DEBTORS" 
TERMS IN PRISON 


Continues to Be 
Practice in Africa 


MPRISONMENT for debt is still in 
force in the Union of South Africa, ac- 
cording to a report received by the De- 

partment of Justice from the American 
Consul] at Durban, South ‘Africa. 

During the year 1928 a total of 1,609 
were imprisoned for debt. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

Civil imprisonment for debt is in force 
in the Union of South Africa. 

The following figures appear in the latest 
Year Book, giving the number of civil 
debtors dealt with in prison institutions 
from 1922 to 1928: 


European 
Year Male Female 
1922, 12 
1923 837 16 
1924 805 22 
1925 867 26 
1926 764 18 
1927 


Native 
Male Female 
397 
320 
308 
338 
347 
385 
448 1 
Other, 
Non-European 
Male Female 
116 4 
144 ‘ 130 


6 
153 . 131 
150 167 ' 


746 18 
1928 861 16 


Asiatic 
Male Female 
145 5 


Year 


1926 186 156 

1927 179 107 

1928 . 153 

The period of civil imprisonment is de- 
cided by the court, but “it shall not in any 
case exceed three months, and where the 
judgment debt and costs, so far as the same 
are unsatisfied. amount fo less than £5 (ap- 
proximately $25), it shall not exceed 14 
days. 

“No such decree shall be pronounced and 
ne such warrant issued, if the judgment 
debtor proves to the satisfaction of the 
court, that he has no means of satisfying 
the judgment debt either wholly or in part, 
and either out of present means or out of 
future earnings or income, unless it ap- 
pears that the judgment debtor has, either: 

(a) Willfully made away with any prop- 
erty to defeat or delay payment, or 

(b) Is able to earn sufficient to satisfy 
same, but in order to defeat said judgment, 
willfully refuses to do so; is squandering 
his money, or apparently living beyond his 
means.” 

The creditor, however, must pay for the 
maintenance of the civil debtor at the rate 
of 10 shillings and sixpence ($2.56) per 
week. 

Imprisonment for debt is made under 
sections 68 to 76 of Act 32 of 1917, and 
recently, as it apneared that the enforce- 
ment of this law had not been functioning 
satisfactorily, the local Chief Magistrate, 
in a letter addressed to the Durban Legal 
Association, made known his views on this 
law and the manner in which the Magis- 
trates of Durban considered it advisable 
to enforce it: 

“Your association will agree that the ob- 
ject of the legislature in prescribing civil 
imprisonment procedure is to enforce pay- 
ment of their debts from those who are 
able to pay, and not to exact on pain of im- 
prisonment money from those who hav "@ 
margin of income in excess of the needd g 
subsistence of themselves and their depend- 
ents. It is clearly intended that every op- 
portunity shall be given tv a judgment & 
debtor to show that his default is not con- 
tumacious, but is due to inability to dis- 
charge the debt, and it is undoubtedly in- 
cumbent on a court to adopt its proceedings 
to give effect to that intention. 

“Regarding this as the cardinal pririciple, 
magistrates consider that care should be 
taken to impress on debtors against whom 
civil imprisonment proceedings are insti- 
tuted that if they are not able to meet the 
demand for immediate payment they must 
appear on tiie return day of. the summons 
and make a statement of their position to 
the court and that failure to do this will 
probably result in their arrest and incar- 
ceration. 

“Deputy messengers will be instructed in 
serving civil imprisonment summons _ to 
draw the attention of debtors to the im- 
portance of personal appearance on the re- 
turn day and to the consequences of default. 
For the same reason magistrates are dis- 
posed to deprecate the practice of obtain- 
ing from debtors consent, either gral or 
written, to the making of a decree of civil 
imprisonment to be suspended on terms 
stated in the consent.” 

The Durban Legal Association expressed 
its approval of the procedure outlined 
above, and promised their hearty support 
in aiding the carrying out of the magis- 
trate’s views. 


TO BEAUTIFY STOCKHOLM 


HE largest real estate transaction ev: 

concluded in Sweden has just been 
closed between the Crown and the City of 
Stockholm, three islands and waterfront 
territory having been purchased by the city 
for approximately $8,300,000 as a develop- 
ment that will add to the beauty of the 
Swedish capital, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, based on information obtained by 
the Depariment from the Swedish-Interna- 
tional Press Bureau. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The city has bought from the state the 
three islands Skeppsholmen, Kastellholmen 
and Beckholmen and the territory along the 
opposite waterfront, previously belonging 
to the state and principally used for the 
Stockholm Naval Station, at a price of 30,- © 
000,000 kronor (about $8,300,000). 

This territory, especially the two first 
mentioned islands, situated in the heart of 
the city, forms the central part of the pic- 
turesque and historic water panorama of 
the “Venice of the North.” The naval sta- 
tion will now be moved from the city to a 
site farther out along the inlet of the Stock- 
holm harbor, probably to the island of 
“Lidingoen.” 

The two islands Skeppsholmen and Kes- 
tellholmen are hilly and beautifully wooded, 
and it is the intention of the city council to 
preserve and guard piously this asset of 
natural beauty, while the waterfront ter- 
ritory on the opposite shore, on which the 
Narthern Museum, the amusement parks 
and part of the historic and quaint so-called 
“Djurgaard City” are located, will be to a 
great extent utilized for residential pur- 
poses. 

ay 





The United States Daily, January 31, 1931 


PREPARATION OF AIR MAPS 


Said to Involve Much Research Work 


Coast and Geodetic Survey in com- 
piling information used as the basis 
for maps issued for the guidance of avia- 
tors and in producing the maps are out- 
lined in the current issue of the Air Com- 
merce Bulletin issued by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 
In preparation of each map, as many as 
200 maps of the section being studied may 
be consulted, with flights by aerial observ- 
ers frequently being necessary to supply de- 
tails of information not available at exist- 
ing sources, it is stated. 


The section of the bulletin describing 
preparation and production of the maps fol- 
lows in.full text: 

In the preparation of either the sectional 
airway map or the strip map, the first step 
is compilation. Material is gathered from 
all available maps of the region, and used 
as the basis of the first draft. 


M ETHODS used by the United States 


Many Sources Utilized 
In Making Compilations 

AS MANY as 200 maps may be consulted 
during the compilation, and gazetteers or 
other books are examined for verification of 
fv matters as spelling of names. 
t 


Important source maps used include 
hose of the Coast and Geodetic Survey of 


pw the Department of Commerce; the Geologi- 


4 


~ 


cal Survey and the General Land Office of 
the Department of the Interior; Forest 
Service, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
and Bureau of Public Roads, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; post route maps of 
the Post Office Department; State, county, 
railroad, automobile, and other maps pro- 
duced commercially and maps or blue prints 
of powér-transmission lines. In the com- 
pilation of sectional airway maps, strip 
maps are available in many cases for part 
of the territory and full advantage is taken 
of this material. 


All pertinent information that can be ob- 
tained is put on the first draft of the map. 
If source maps disagree on any feature, 
additional authorities are sought, but in 
spite of the care that is taken in compila- 
tion there are always details that must be 
rechecked. This is done by a flight checker, 
who covers the territery for which the map 
is to be issued, in an airplane. 


Proofs are made of the completed com- 
pilation, and a copy supplied to the flight 
checker, who flies over the entire area 
shown, traveling usually at a height of 
about 5,000 feet, covering during each trip 
a strip of territory 10 miles in width, or 
about five miles to either side of the plane’s 
course. 

As he is moving very rapidly, he often 
finds it necessary to descend to 1,000 or 2,- 
000 feet and observe closely some feature 
that seems to differ from that shown on the 
map, or some feature that is not shown at 
all. He lands at every airport and landing 
field shown, and occasionally finds that an 
indicated landing area is no longer avail- 
able because the ground has been put to 
some other use. 


ised in Work of Revision 


HE WATCHES particularly for out- 
standing natural features, such as rivers, 
lakes, forests, and also for prominent con- 
structions such as railroads, or high-ten- 
sion lines. Wenever he discovers a change 
or an addition he indicates it on the mar- 
gin of his map. 

If possible, he checks up on the matter 
at the nearest town, but if he is unable to 
do so, the airway mapping section checks 
by correspondence with whomever can give 
the information, often the engineer, sur- 
veyor, or postmaster of a nearby town. 

High-tension power lines are found to 
change frequently, and it sometimes is dif- 
ficult to get correct information as to their 


NEW BULLETINS 
To Be Distributed by 


Aeronautics Branch 


THE Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 

ment of Commerce hes announced a list 
of recently compiled or revised airway bul- 
letins being on the press and ready for dis- 
tribution within less than a month. The 
list follows: 

1165, Boston, Mass.; 1166, Baltimore, 
Md.; 1167, Newark, N. J.; 1168, New York 
City, N. Y.; 1169, St. Louis, Mo.; 1170, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; 1171, Warren, Ohio; 1172, 
El Paso, Tex.; 32, Buffalo, N. Y. (revised) ; 
#86, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (revised); 394, 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. (revised), and 483, Wil- 
mington, N. C. (revised). 

‘The following airway bulletins are an- 
nounced as having been withdrawn from 
circulation: 

626, Hinckley, Ill., Eagle, Airport (dis- 
continued), and 765, Knight, Wyo., site 6, 
Salt Lake-Omaha Airway (field abandoned, 
new location now in operation). 


—— of Procedure 


AIR AID TO AVIATION 


ADVERTISING HAS come to the aid 
of aeronautics in Paris where an illumi- 
nated sign more than 16 feet long and 
over six feet high has been placed on 
the roof of a prominent French phono- 
graph company toaid in guiding aviators 
over the city, according to information 
from the French Air Ministry received 
in the Department of Commerce. 

With the trade mark of the company 
in the center o: the sign the whole is 
powerfully lighted by 10 reflectors with a 
total of 24,000 candlepower. The sign 
faces east toward Belfort Viaduct, ap- 
proximately 1,640 feet distant. 

Every day, including Sundays, from 
nightfall until 11:30 p. m. the sign is 
illuminated. For the illuminating of the 
sign at other times flyers may address 
requests on weekdays to the Director de 
l’Establissement regional de Navigation 
Aerienne, 2 Boulevard Victor, Bastion 68 
or on Sundays and legal holidays to the 
Commandant du Port Aerien du Bourget- 
Dugny. 

e (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


location. The public utility companies are 
asked for their line maps, but these are not 
always available, and sometimes the high- 
tension line must be drawn in on the basis 
of flight check data. 


The flight checker frequently finds small 
lakes, and these are always added as they 
are seen readily from the air. 


A flight checker generally does his best 
work before 10 o’clock in the morning and 
after 2 o’clock in the afternoon, as the air 
is apt to be rough enough to interfere with 
accurate observation during the middle of 
the day. 

He starts as soon as there is enough light 
to see, and continues until the middle of the 
morning. Then after spending several hours 
on the ground, he continues his work until 
he is stopped by darkness. 


Future Activities May 
Involve Aerial Photography 

IN SOME map making aerial photogra- 
phy is employed, and although it has not 
yet been used for the airway maps, some of 
those to be prepared in the future may en- 
tail a certain amount of this work. 


When the flight checker’s map, with cor- 
rections on its margins, is returned to the 
drafting room, the map draftsmen make the 
necessary corrections and changes on the 
working copy of the map. Proofs of the 
map then are made in nonphotographic blue. 
As a plate must be made for each color to 
be printed, several copies of the blue proof 
are supplied for the map makers. 


The material for each separate color 
plate is traced in black over the lines on the 
blue proof, and the finished drawings are 
sent to the reproduction section for the 
making of plates and printing. When this 
drawing is photographed for plate making, 
only the part in black registers, as the blue 
makes no impression on the photographic 
plate. 

From this point on the work of complet- 
ing the maps consists of the mechanical 
processes of manufacturing the litho- 
graphic plates and the printing, handled 
by other units of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

The entire plate-making process is re- 
peated for each of the color plates, of which 
there are always at least eight, and some- 
times more. On the airway maps there are 
four basic colors. These are black for pro- 
jection (boundaries, parallels, arid merid- 
ians, etc.), blue for drainage (rivers, lakes, 
and ocean), brown lines for contour and 
elevation and red for airway routes and 
other features needed for air navigation. 


Of the other colors used one is yellow, 
for indicating cities, and another is pink, 
for the radio range beacon courses. In ad- 
dition to these there are tints, or washes, 
for showing elevation of territory above 
sea level, supplementing the brown con- 
tour lines. 


A sectional airway map may have a num- 
ber of tints for elevations, depending upon 
the variation in altitude to be shown, and 
there is always enough variation to account 
for at least two tints. 


Various Colors Employed 
To Show Special Features 

THE GENERAL elevations are indicated 
by flat-color tints and altitudes of promi- 
nent features marked by proper elevation 
figures. Green is used to indicate the lower 
altitudes and brown the higher. The deep- 
est green shade is used for sea leve! to 1,- 
000 feet, while the deepest shade of brown 


is used to depict the highest altitude, 
namely, 9,000 feet and above. 


A lighter green is used to show from 1,- 
000 to 2,000 feet, a still lighter one for 2,- 
000 to 3,000 feet, while brown tints are 
utilized to indicate elevations above 3,000 
feet. The brown tints each indicate alti- 
tudes within limits of 2,000 feet, instead of 
1,000 as for green, the brown color being 
shaded progressively darker for 5,000, 7,- 
000, and 9,000 feet. 


When the map is to be printed, it must. 
be run once for each color plate. These 
plates are positive—the lettering and draw- 
ings appearing on the plate just as they do 
in the final printed map, not in reverse as 
in the case of halftone cuts or printers’ 
type. 

The maps are printed on an offset press, 
which means that the design is transferred 
in the press first to a .revolving rubber 
blanket, on which it appears in reverse, and 
then is impressed upon-the sheet of paper, 
rectified. 


Each time a sheet of paper goes through 
the press the aluminum plate must be cov- 
ered first with water and then with ink. 
The water clings to the uncovered part of 
of the plate and the ink to the design, which 
was stamped on with albumin and turpen- 
tine ink. 

The underlying principle of lithography 
is that water and grease are repellant to 
each other, so the lithographic ink clings to 
the ink design on the plate and the water 
to the uncovered part. 


The printed maps go from the press room 
to the stock room, from which they are 
withdrawn for distribution. Even at this 
stage, with printing completed, there is a 
provision for alteration if it is learned that 
the location of some landmark has changed, 
that a new airport has been opened, or that 
some other important detail is different 
than it was at the time the territory was 
flight checked. Small changes are made in 
the finished maps so neatly that the era- 
sures or additions can hardly be detected 
unless one’s attention is drawn to them. 


New matter is stamped in with ink of the 
proper color. Matter that is to be elim- 
inated is shaved off with a steel knife of 
razorlike keenness. 


Airway strip maps now available cover 
the important' airways of the United States. 
However, it has been found that a large 
percentage of the annual flight mileage is 
away from the scheduled airways, and for 
this reason the new type of sectional air- 
way map was adopted. 

The completion of the project, of which 
Lower K-16 is the first, will mean that no 
territory anywhere in the country need be 
flown by a pilot without a map designed 
especially for air navigation. 
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Department of the Navy. 


Plans for the “ZRS-4,” new Navy dirigible being built at Akron, Ohio, call for the use of geared propellers which will 


be able to supply dynamic power in four directions—upward, downward, forward and reverse. 


Tests of the new pro- 


peller system, which is on an idea abandoned by German engineers several years ago, have been made and indicate absence 
of operating difficulties, according to information made available on behalf of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of 
.the Navy. Structural details of the dirigible were duplicated at the site of the tests, as shown by the inset photograph 


shown above. 


The close-up view shows one of the propellers in position on the test structure. 


PROBLEMS OF AIRCRAFT BUILDING 


Reviewed from Standpoint of Scientific Work 


mittee for Aeronautics to continue 

investigations of maneuverability 
and controllability of military airplanes 
and to advance safety and reduction of 
costs in the field of civil aviation are out- 
lined in testimony delivered by the chair- 
man of the committee, Dr. Joseph 8. Ames, 
during the course of hearings held by a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations in connection with the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
1932. 

The bill was reported to the House Jan. 
21, at which time the text of testimony 
before the subcommittee was made public. 

The sections of Dr. Ames’ testimony de- 
voted to the investigations of military air- 
planes, causes of “spinning airplanes,” 
and strength of airplane structures fol- 
low in full text: 

A great majority of the committee’s 
problems, of course, come to it in the 
form of requests from the Army, the Navy, 
and the Department of Commerce, and 
also from those interested in the manu- 
facture of airplanes and the use of air- 
planes in transportation. 


Problems of Many Types 


Presented to Committee 

THE types of problems which arise in 
this way, differ greatly. So far as the 
problems of the Army and the Navy ure 
concerned, we are mostly interested in 
what we may call performance; that is, 
speed, maneuverability, controllability, 
and so on. 

When it comes to the commercial prob- 
lems, there, of course, we are primarily 
concerned with two things; one is safety 
and the other is economy of construction 
and operation. There is no doubt that 
the success and the future of our air- 
plane development in this country depend 
upon producing aircraft that are safe, and 
next reducing the cost of construction and 
cost of operation. 

As a consequence of the way in which 
we receive our requests, we must,. of 
course, in the great majority of cases, 
work on specific problems which are pre- 
sented to us in a definite way ky these 
different agencies. But we do try our best 


Pranic of the National Advisory Com- 


to associate with each specific problem, 
other problems of a more general nature, 
so that our investigations will not only 
answer the particular question asked, but 
will also, in our judgment, answer. other 
questions which may arise in the future. 

In other words, we are more interested 
in the general solutions of the general 
problems than we are in the solution of 
specific problems. But the latter are the 
ones which interest the Army, the Navy, 
and industry, and therefore must be an- 
swered at once. 


So that the purpose of our investigations 
for the past year and for next year will be 
first of all to improve the maneuverability 
and controllability characteristics of mili- 
tary airplanes, and so far as the commer- 
cial aircraft are concerned, we are inter- 
ested in safety and in reduction of costs. 

We have done a great deal of work along 
those lines during the past year and we 
hope to do a great deal more this next year 
with the new equipment which will be at 
our disposal very shortly. 

I should like to refer to a few of the 
problems which we have taken up, and 
which we have solved in a certain way and 
then also to refer to other problems which 
we hope to undertake very shortly. 
Investigation of Causes 
Of “Spinning Airplanes” 

WHEN it comes to safety, of course, 
there are many aspects. There are prob- 
lems relating to the control of the airplane, 
so that if an airplane gets into a stalled 
attitude and seems liable to go into a spin, 
we can have better control; also better 
control when we are landing and taking off. 
Those are the dangerous moments in the 
history of flight. 

A primary problem in our opinion and 
in the opinion of most flyers, is the cause 
of spinning. There are two problems in- 
volved. One is concerned with the preven- 
tion of involun‘ary spins near the ground 
and the second is the recovery from a vol- 
untary spin without accident. 

The danger arising from a spin is so 
great that the Department of Commerce 
has taken all the pains necessary to try 
and test all airplane designs to determine 
their spinning characteristics. The prob- 


EXTENSION OF AIRWAY SYSTEM 


Outlined by Department of Commerce 


N ACCOUNT of the establishment by 

the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of 15,000 miles of air- 
ways lighted and equipped with inter- 
mediate landing fields and other aids to 
air navigation and the plans for extend- 
ing this system to include by July 1, 1931, 
approximately 17,500 miles of Federally 
lighted airways and 8,000 miles of auto- 
matic telegraph typewriter circuits is set 
forth in a bulletin entitled “The Federal 
Airways System,” which has just been 
published by the Aeronautics Branch. 

A statement which summarizes the con- 
tents of the bulletin has just been issued 
by the Branch and follows in full text: 

The Federal Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, has spent ap- 
proximately $8,500,000 in constructing 
airways throughout the country to en- 
hance safety and reliability of air trans- 
portation of all types in the past four 
years, gccording to the bulletin. This 
represents capital investment as distin- 
guished from maintenance costs. Main- 
tenance costs now total some $5,000,000 
annually. When completed the Federal 
airways system will include about 25,000 
miles of lighted airways. 

“Ten years ago,” the bulletin says, “if 
an airplane pilot took off from a field at 
New York at 6 o’clock in the evening in 
a standard service type airplane with 
Chicago as his destination, it would have 
been regarded as remarkable if he nego- 
tiated the overnight journey with success. 

“Now such flights are of.a routine na- 
tuye, for every night in the week planes 
are winging their way over the various 
sections of the Nation in the scheduled 
transportation of passengers, mail, and 
express. 

“The difference between an extremely 


difficult and hazardous performance of a 
decade ago and what now is a nightly 
occurrence is largely attributable to the 
fact that the Department of Commerce 
has provided aerial highways for aircraft 
and airmen.” 

The bulletin discusses the functioning 
of the airways system, including the ex- 
tent of Federal aid, the procedure in- 
volved in the establishment of airways, 
and the function and organization of the 
Airways Division of the Aeronautics 
Branch which is charged with the engi- 
neering and physical details in connection 
with the establishment and maintenance 
of the Federal airways. 

The engineering layout of the airways, 
which deals with the establishment and 
lighting of Department of Commerce in- 
termediate fields, and beacon lights, is 
also described. In a section devoted to 
radio facilities available to aeronautics 
the bulletin states that “experience indi- 
cates that aircraft will be obliged to look 
to radio for the means of providing de- 
pendable schedules and safety, as opera- 
tions on fixed schedules will encounter all 
conditions of weather. There are no prac- 
tical means of communicating to aircraft 
in flight other than by radio.” 

The bulletin lists and describes air- 
ways radio equipment, and tells how it is 
used in aiding gir navigation. It also 
lists airways*that have been lighted, air- 
ways under construction for night opera- 
tion, airways provided with radio com- 
munication service, and airways having 
radio range beacon service available. 

This publication, known as Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 24, may be obtained with- 
out charge from the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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lem is to be able to determine from the 
design its spinning characteristics, rather 
than to have to make an airplane first and 
then to determine its spinning character- 
istics. 

Our work during this past year has been 
largely with reference to that particular 
point, so that we can make the specifica- 
tions in such a way that an airplane de- 
signer, an airplane manufacturer, will be 
able to say, “This airplane will not go into 
an uncontrollable spin.” We have made 
progress in this direction largely through 
the work of our vertical wind tunnel, a 
model of which was shown here last year, 
and which your committee authorized us 
to build. 

This tunnel has been completed and is 
now in operation. In this vertical wind 
tunnel in which the air current moves ver- 
tically downward, rather than horizontally, 
and in which we can suspend a model and 
actually see all of its spinning character- 
istics in the natural position of the air- 
plane when it is spinning, that is, vertically 
rather than horizontally, we have overcome 
many of the experimental difficulties which, 
in the past, have hindered the proper study 
of this problem. 

I am confident that as a result of our 
tests in this wind tunnel, together with in- 
formation obtained from flight tests, and 
information as to mass distribution in dif- 
ferent types of airplanes, we are approach- 
ing a definite solution of this problem. 


Confidence That Solution 


Of Question Is Being Approached 

THE QUESTION of safety, of course, 
also involves the strength of the airplane 
structure. There is no difficulty, of course, 
in making an airplane structurally safe, if 
you are willing to increase the weight, be- 
cause you can make your structure strong 
enough to stand the stresses which the air- 
plane must undergo in ordinary commercial 
flying or in military flying. But, of course. 
when you increase the weight, you have in- 
creased the cost of operation, and sacrificed 
performance and load-carrying ability so 
that you have not really helped the problem. 

Consequently, our problem has been pri- 
marily to see how we could reduce the 
weight and still keep the strength of all the 
parts of the structure high enough to meet 
stresses which it will undergo. 

An interesting phase of this problem is 
the effect of atmospheric disturbances 
(bumps) on the strength of the airplane 
structure. The critical atmospheric dis- 
turbances affecting structural design are 
the vertical air currents encountered by the 
airplane when flying at high speed. If an 
airplane flies close to a cloud or enters a 
cloud, there is usually an ascending or de- 
scending current of air near the cloud. You 
have probably noticed squalls passing along 
a road. You have seen all kinds of atmos- 
pheric disturbances. 


Severe “‘Bumps” Reached 
At Edge of Disturbance 


WHEN an airplane reaches the boundary 
of one of these disturbances it is subjected 
to very severe bumps. It may be carried 
up 1,000 feet or more, imposing stresses on 
the structure in excess of the stresses 
which you would have in ordinary, normal 
flying. 

We have been making a study of these 
atmospheric conditions, to determine what 
the maximum forces are which will occur 
under such circumstances. 

As an illustration of the importance of 
this problem, there have been a number of 
serious accidents in which the airplane 
structure has failed in the air from un- 
known causes. In some cases an airplane 
has been seen to approach or enter a cloud 
formation and the next moment the air- 
plane has failed in the air, indicating that 
very great aerodynamic loads were respon- 
sible for such a failure. 

A study of meteorological data indicates 
that for different atmospheric conditions, 
such as thunderstorms and line squalls, 
rising air currents will have a velocity vary- 
ing from 15 to 90 miles per hour. 

The work of the committee in the study 
of the actual aerodynamic loads on the lift- 
ing and control surfaces of the airplane I 
consider as one of the most important con- 
tributions that has been made in increasing 
the structural strength of an aircraft. 

At present the committee is studying the 
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REVIVED IDEAS © 


ON PROPULSION 
Are Being Utilized _ 


_In Building ‘ZRS-# 
ROPULSION principles tried out 
P many years ago by German airship 
designers and later abandoned will 

be eraployed in providing the motive power 
for the new 6,000,000-cubic-foot dirigible 
now being constructed at Akron, Ohio, it 
was stated orally Jan. 30 at the Bureau 
of Aeronattics, Department of the Navy. 
Geared propellers, providing. dynamic 
power in four directions—upward, down- 
ward, forward, and reverse—now are be- 
ing tested out at the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
plant where the superdirigible “ZRS-4” is 
being rushed to completion, it was said. 


The following additional information was 
made available at the Bureau: 


Tests Said to Indicate 
Difficulties Will Not Arise 


INDICATIONS that no operating diffi- 
culties will be experienced have been 
given by the tests at Akron, although com- 
plete knowledge of the effect of gearing 
the propellers cannot be secured until 
flight tests are conducted late this Spring 
and early in the Summer. 


The ship’s eight Maybach engines will 
be placed inside the envelope of the big 
dirigible and the propellers, connected to 
the engines by means of 12-foot shafts, 
will be placed at equidistant intervals 
along both port and starboard sides of the 
craft. By using specially-constrzcted gear 
boxes, the propellers can be turned in a 
90-degree arc, or from a horizontal posi- 
tion to the vertical. 

When the engines are run forward with 
the propellers in a horizontal plane, up- 
ward thrust will be provided which will 
supplement the normal lifting power of 
the 6,000,000 cubic feet of noninflammable 
helium gas. Calculations indicate the up- 
ward thrust will amount to. about 6,000 
pounds and that downward pull, result- 
ing from reversing the engines with the 
propellers in a horizontal plane, may reach 
8,000 pounds. 

Engines will be placed athwartship, a 
second feature apart from locating the 
big plants within the gas-filled enve- 
ope. 

Interior Position of Engines 


Made Possible by Use of Helium 

USE of nonexplosive and noniflammable 
helium makes it possible to- place the 
motors inside without risk of fire. The 
ordinary practice is to house motors in 
gondolas, or cabins, suspended from the 
ship’s frame. 

Use of geared propellers on airplanes 
was begun and continued spasmodically 
during the World War but recent develop- 
ments have indicated the advantage of 
this method of propulsion. Designers of 
old German Zeppelins attempted to gear 
their. propellers but abandoned the idea 
because of various difficulties so that the 
“ZRS-4” will be the only airship so pow- 
ered in “existence. 


ECUADOR’S PLAN 
For Large Field 
Is Announced 


N “international airport” will be con- 

structed at Guayaquil, Ecuador, with 
the authorization of the president of the 
Republic, according to Ecuadorean infor- 
mation received in the Department of Com- 
merce. This information has been made 
public in a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

The airport is to be finished within 20 
months from the time the Government gives 
possession of the ground to the construc- 
tion company. The government will pay 
the construction company for all work 
specified, a total of 515,000 sucres (approxi- 
mately $103,000) in the following install- 
ments: 150,000 sucres ($30,000) in the be- 
ginning, 100,000 sucres ($20,000) during 
1931, 150,000 sucres during 1932 and 115,- 
000 sucres in the first quarter of 1933. 
There will be no duty on materials im- 
ported for use in the building of the air- 
port and buildings. 

There will be two landing fields, one of 
which will be 280 feet wide by 3,281 feet 
long and the other 230 feet by 1,640 feet. 
A complete system of drainage will be in- 
stalled and the top surface of the fields 
will be fine sand and gravel. Strips of land 
65 feet wide at each side of the regular 
landing fields will serve as emergency 
landing space in case of strong winds. 

A ramp for seaplanes will be constructed 
on the shore of the Guayas River; that 
part of the ramp which extends into the 
river will be made of stone while the re- 
mainder is to be built of wood. The ex- 
treme end will be about two and one-half 
feet below sea level. 

Three modern hangars, one: 82 feet by 
115 feet with a door 112 feet by 20 feet, 
the second 92 by 60 feet with a door 46 by 
19 feet, and a third 52 feet square with a 
door 52 by 19 feet, will be erected. On 
each side of the first hangar will be work- 
shops. A two-story house, large enough to 
accommodate 100 soldiers, will contain ad- 
ministration offices, kitchen, dining room, 
first aid room, sleeping quarters and all 
necessary conveniences including electric 
lights and running water. Another two- 
story house will be erected to serve the 
needs of 20 officials. ‘ 

A well-drained, gravel road will connect 
the airport with the city of Guayaguil. 


specific problem of the pressure distribu- 
tion over the wing tips of an airplane. The 
flow of air over the wing tip of the airplane 
is turbulent, owing to the “spill” from the 
upper to the lower surface causing the 
wing-tip vortex. The present practice in 
designing airplane wings is to provide for 
an arbitrary increase of 30 per cent in the 
spar-bending moments for that portion of 
the airplane outside the wing struts. 

This requirement seemed necessary be- 
cause of the lack of knowledge of the actual 
aerodynamic loads on airplane wing tips in 
flight. The information so far attained 
promises results which will make it possible 
to eliminate the 30 per cent extra strength 
and weight in the spars outside the wing 
struts. 





Seeks Economy 
In State Budget 


Also Proposes Comprehen- 
sive Cost Accounting of 


» 


Wisconsin Agencies Cov-| 
ered by Appropriations 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Jan. 30. | 

Sound business sense unites with so- 
cial conscience to emphasize the neces- 
sity of detecting and eliminating waste 
and ineffectiveness in State government, | 
Governor Philip F. La Follette said in| 
his message to the Legislature Jan. 29) 
in recommending a budget of $41,985,-| 
288 for appropriation for State govern- | 
ment expenses during the present bi-| 
ennium in Wisconsin. | 

The Governor recommended also a 
comprehensive survey or vost accounting 
of the agencies covered by the budget. 

The total recommended appropriations, 
Governor La Follette told the legislators, 
is almost $15,000,000 less than the 
amount requested by the several depart- 
ments and agencies of the State and is| 
$345,000 below the comparable total of 
the preceding biennium, while it provides | 
a $600,000 increase in appropriations | 
for permanently established, continuing 
services. | 

More Prison Funds Asked | 

The total estimated available re- | 
sources and free cash balance, against | 
which appropriations may be made for | 
the biennium, are $42,409,487.56, accord- 
ing to the Governor. Thus, the total ap- 
propriations recommended, he says, are | 
within the estimated resources of the} 
State, for the biennium, by $424,199.56. 

Provision for additional capital and 
operating expenditures for the State 
prison, the reformatory, and the} 
State hospital for the criminal insane 
are required as an émergency measure 
on account of the dangerously over-| 
crowded conditions. The mere expan- 
sion of prison buildings has been avoided | 
in his recommendations, Governor La) 
Follette stated. He announced that! 
“committees are now at work on a prac- 
tical plan for relieving some of the con- 
gestion in our prison and reformatory | 
by putting men to work on State land} 
in northern Wisconsin as soon as pos- 
sible.” This, he continued, will be a 
great economy for the taxpayers, and 
in future years State forests will yield 
a large return if the policy is well 
planned and carefully continued. | 

Decrease for University é 

The budget decreases the appropria- | 
tion for the University of Wisconsin, as} 
compared with the preceding biennium, | 
$513,365.21, and that for the State 
Teachers College, $318,090.54. Governor 
La Follette refers to the fact that Wis-| 
consin has supported the school system 
of the State “with a liberality that is! 
impressive.” Two pertinent, inescapable | 
facts, he continues, are that there is a} 
continually mounting expenditure for 
educational purposes, and that there is 
a continually growing uncertainty re-| 
specting educational aims and practices. | 

“I am convinced,” the Governor,de- 
clared, “that the budgets submitted by' 
our educational institutions, both for the | 
present and past bienniums,, disclose a 
failure to assess carefully their various | 
activities. They disclose far too much| 
of the mechanical and automatic. The} 
budget recommended, if adopted, he} 
added, will create a challenge to the 
educational leadership of Wisconsin, 

“In one of its important aspects,” the | 
Governor said, “government is a busi- 
ness enterprise,” and the taxpayer is 
entitled to reasonable assurance that an 
adequate return is being made for every | 
dollar he pays. “When, as at present,” 
he went on, “a widespread feeling exists 
that there is something seriously wrong | 
with the conduct of the State’s business, | 
and when there are unmistakable indi- 
cations that this suspicion is not with- 
out foundation, it becomes the unavoid- 
able duty of the proper authorities to 
examine into the facts.” 

“The resources of the State of Wis- | 
consin are ample for the support of the 
agencies required by a modern Common- | 
wealth in order that men and women 
may have progressively larger opportu- 
nity to realize their possibilities, both in 
the material and the spiritual goods of 
life,” the Governor said. “A government 
does not differ from individuals in cer- | 
tain basic economic essentials. No in- | 
dividual and no government can afford 
to waste money at any time or under any 
conditions. Within reasonable limits, 
both can afford at any time to make in- 
vestments which will produce commen- 
surate returns. 

“When either an individual or a com- | 
munity is in a period of economic de- | 
pression, the circumstances compel both | 
to be certain that expenditures are nec- | 
essary and productive. The present de- | 
pression compels every individual and | 
every organization to examine with un- | 
usual care every expenditure. In the | 
same way, it requires the State and its | 
subdivisions to consider with the same | 
care every expenditure which they | 
make.” | 
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Proceedings of January 30, 1931 
© The Senate © 


HE SENATE convened at noon, Jan. 

30 and proceeded to consideration 
of. the Army appropriation bill (H. 
R. 15593). Upon reconsideration, the 
Senate voted a second time to‘ elim- 
inate. a vision which would have 
prohibi the purchase of butter sub- 
stitutes as a part of Army rations. 
The vote to remove the restriction 
was 45 to 22. 

The bill then was passed without a 
record vote, and conferees on the part 
of the Senate were apppinted to ne- 
gotiate with the House. (Discussion 
on page 2.) 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas, gave 
his views on the needs for emergency 


+ relief legislation. 
page 1. 


On the motion of Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, the Senate 
oe to the Seite win tt 
our- en appropriation . 
R. 16110) = 

All Commitfe amendments to the 
four-department appropriation _ bill 
were agreed to. <A number of indi- 
vitual amendments were considered, 


(Discussion on 


after which the bill was passed with- | 


out a record vote. 
page 2.) 

The Senate ‘recessed at 5:30 p, m. 
to noon, Jan. 31. 


(Discussion on 


e The House of Represeniatives e 


THE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 30. 

Representative Fitzgerald (R*«p.), 
of Dayton, Ohio, moved that the 
Speaker convey to J. Warren Keifer, 
of Ohio, once Speaker of the House, 
the felicitations of the House on Mr. 
Keifer’s 95th birthday. The motion 
was adopted. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., called up the Interior 
Department appropriation bill (H. 
R. 14675) for consideration of the 
Senate amendment to appropriate 
$25,000,000 for food relief through 
the Red Cross, on which the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations recommended 
disagreement. on all Senate amend- 
ments and conference with the Sen- 
ate. All the other Senate amendments 


Daily R 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes 


Aliens: Immigration 


h in Status: : 
- HR. 12037. Payment to Polish commun- 


Reptd. to H. Jan. 


i ted there. 
- seen Say 1931. Reptd. to 


7, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 19, 
S. Jan. 29. 
Agriculture 

Bills Introduced: Pa 

H. R. 16708. Whittington. Organization of 
agric. credit corporations; Agriculture. 

Appropriation Bills 

anges in Status: 
— R. 16738. Distr. Col. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
30. 

Aviation 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 14043. To lease Governors Is., M 


ass 


Ss., 


to city of Boston, Mass. Reptd. to H. Jan. | 


29, 1931. ; 
Claims 
Changes in Status: a 
H. R. 9702. For payment to British Govt. 
on behalf of British subject, in connection 


| with rescue of survivors of U. S, S. “Chero- 


kee.” Reptd. to H. Je. 11, 1930. Passed H. 
Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 29, 1931. 

H. R. 12067. Payment to Danish. motor 
ship on acct. of collision. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
1931. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. 


4y 


| to S. Jan, 29. 


Commerce and Trade 


| Changes in Status: 


H. R. 11. Fair Trade bill. To protect trade 


| mark owners, distributors, and public agst. 


injurious and uneconomic practices in dis- 
tribution of articles. Reptd. to H. Jan. 27. 
1930. Minority Rept. Feb. 1, Passed H. 
Jan. 29, 1931. 

Congress 
Bills Introduced: 

S. Res. 426. Heflin. Extending powers of 
Senate Com. Investigating Campaign Ex- 
penditures. 

H. R. 16704. Knutson. To extend time of 
taking effect of reapportionment of Repre- 


| sentatives in Congress; Census. 


District of Columbia 


| Bills Introduced: 


H, R. 16707. Luce. Transfer of jurisdic- 
tion over public land in Distr. of Col.; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Ground. 

Executive Depts.: Misc. Offices 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16700. Stone. Restricting apptmt. 
of employes in depts. of U. S. Govt. in cer- 
tain cases; Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

Finance: Currency 
Changes in Status: 

S. J. Res. 195. For investigation of cer- 
tain operations on cotton exchanges. Reptd. 
1930. Passed 8. Dec, 3. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 30, 1931. 

Foreign Relations 
Changes in Status: 

S. J. Res. 231. To further provide for de- 

fraying expenses of Internat]. Water Comm. 


U. S. and Mexico, Reptd. to S. Jan. 29, 1931. | 


: Indians 
Bills Introduced: 


S. 5941. Schall. Expenses of delegates 


of Chippewa Indians sent to Washington, | 


D. C., by said Indians; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 16706, Leavitt. Extend time for 
Payment of charges due on Blackfeet In- 
dian irrigation project; Indian Affairs, 
Changes in Statur: 

S. 1533. (H. R. 5282.) 
of Interior to extend ti 
charges due on Indian 


To authorize Secy. 
me for payment of 
irrigation projects. 
29, 1931. 
nn 
propriations, represent “actual cost” of 


services within contemplati 
| May 21, 1926, 44 plation of the act of 


Stat. 605, directing reim- 


bursement of actual cost of materials or 


| Services furnished by the Navy to execu- 


tive departments or independent establish- 


|ments of the Government, either after the 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Gerere’ follow: 

A-32849. (S) Heads of departments and | 
establishments—Delegation of authority— | 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The 
provision in the act of July 3, 1930, 46 Stat. 
1016, that all final decisions or orders of 
any division, bureau, or board in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall be subject to 
review, on appeal, by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, requires the personal ac- 
tion of the Administrator involving his per- 
sonal judgment and discretion, and he is | 
not authorized to delegate such duty to a| 
subordinate, in the absence of an assist- | 
ant whose position has been specifically 
created and fixed by law with power and/| 
authority to act as and in the place of 
the Administrator as head of the Veterans’ 
Administration. (Dec. 20, 1930.) 

A-33922. Departments and establishments | 
—Services between—Actual cost defined. | 
Where the services of inspectors of ord-| 
nance, Navy Department, are loaned to in- | 
spect parabolic reflectors for the Commerce | 
Department, there is no basis to hold that 
the salaries of the inspectors, which other- 
wise would have been paid under Navy ap- 





services are performed or by payment in ad- 
vance and subsequent readjustment. De- 
cision of Apr. 16, 1930, A-31275, distin- 
guished. (Dec. 20, 1930.) , 
A-34439, Compensation—Customs Service 
—Transfers. Under the Customs Classifi- 
cation Act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 955, 
as amended by the act of Dee. 12, 1930, 
Public No. 545, an employe holding the po- 
sition of inspector who had previously 
served three years as clerk, may be trans- 
ferred to the position of clerk and paid 
the salary rate of $2,000 per annum, above 
the entrance salary for clerks, fixed by 
the Customs Classification Act’ of clerks 
having to their credit three years’ satis- 
factory service. (Dec. 20, 1930.) 
A-34614. Contracts — Samples. ‘ Where 
specifications require the accepted bidder 
to furnish material conforming to speci- 
fications and inform all bidders that they 
must indicate the place where the mate- 
rial is to be secured so that samples may 
be taken by an employe of the United States 
for testing prior to the acceptance of bids, 
the low bidders should be permitted to 
designate other places for the taking of 
second samples when the first samples do 


not test to meet the if i 
ee specifications, (Dec. 


A-31501. Traveling 
vessels. The desire to 
board ship, with representatives of foreign 
countries, may not be accepted as a suf- 
ficient reason for using a foreign vessel 
sor fransportation between ports for which 

merican vessel w i 
sa, ine) as available. (Dec. 


expenses—"oreign 
confer, while on 


+ 


mistaken identity | 1931 


Reptd. to H, Jan. | 


were disagreed to and sent to confer- 
ence Jan. 29. 

The House en’>zed on debate on the 
food relief r---n ment. (Discussion 
of the Senate yrozosal is printed on 
page 1.) 

Representat: -> Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., majority leader, 
said it had been planned to take up 
general debate on the legislative ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 16654) follow- 
ing completion_of the consideration of 
the $25,000,000 amendment. However, 
he said, due to the late hour of the 
day, he would ask unanimous consent 
that the House meet at 11 a. m. on 
Jan. 31 to take up this general debate. 
This request was granted, and the 
House at 4:15 p. m. adjourned until 
11 a. m. Jan. 31. 


ecord of 


} 
| 


*n Status 


| S. 4637. Payment of expenses connetted | 
| with suits pending in Ct. of Cls. from 
| ieee Indians. Reptd. to S. Jan. 29, 
_H. R. 15498. To study revision and codifica- | 
| tion of statutes affecting Indians. Reptd. to | 
H. Jan. 29, 1931. 
} International 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 16159. Apprn. to defray expenses 
of Pan Amer. Commercial Conference, 1931. 
| Reptd. to H. Jan. 30, 1931, 
| H. J. Res. 299. For ann. apprn. to meet 
| quota of U. S. toward expenses of internatl. 
| technical com. of aerial legal experts. Passed 


Guntorences | 
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; exemption from attachment of proceeds of 


| those of ‘insured’s creditors except where 


| insurance companies defining classes of in- 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 


31, 1931 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Highways 
N. ¥. A. Intro. 293. Abbott. Authorizing 
issue of. $100,000,000 of State bonds to be 
approved by electorate for establishing State 
system of farms to market roads; Ways and 


Means. 
Insurance 

Ariz. H. B. 52. C. Johnson. To create 
board of insurance education and provide 
for certification of insurance agents. 
| Ariz..lH. B. 65. Reddington. Relating 
| to liability of insurer in automobile acci- 
| dent cases, 


Calif. S. B. 487. Maloney. Relating to 
| liability reserves of insurance companies 
jand to powers and duties of Insurance 
| Commissioner; Insurance, 

Calif. S. B. 488. Maloney, To add 
new section 602c to Political Code relating 
to risks and premiums on liability insur- 
ance policies and powers and duties of In- 
surance Commissioner; Insurance. 
| Calif. S. B. 626. Cassidy. Relative to 
‘determination of insolvency of insurance 
| corporations; Insurance. 

Calif. S. B. 629. Cassidy. To amend 
section 602b of Political Code relative to 
filing of classifications of risk and premium 
rates and requiring filing of annual report 
of loss experience by every insurance car- 
rier. 
| Calif. A. B. 791. Cloudman. To amend 
section 5 of Reciprocal or Interinsurance 
Act and to repeal act providing for retip- 
rocal and interexchange of indemnities and 
act defining certain classes of contracts for 
exchange of indeninities; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 874. Roberts. To amend 
section 433j of Civil Code relating to in- 
surance; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 9238. Scudder et al. Rela- 
tive to qualification and licensing of insur- 
ance agents, brokers and solicitors; In- 
surance. 

Calif. A. B. 924. Soudder et al. To limit 
number of agents allowed to any insurance 
,;company in any city in State; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 925. Scudder et al. To add 
section 633cc to Political Code, relating to 
, insurance; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 932. Scudder et al. To 
amend section 1 of 1929 Motor Club Service 
| Act; Insurance. 


Calif. A. B. 975. McDaniel. To create 
a fatal accident indemnity fund for pay- 
ments to heirs or assigns of persons dying 
as result of automobile accidents and pro- 
viding for a tax on drivers of motor ve- 
hicles; Insurance. 

Conn. S. B. 25. Goldstein. To provide for 
payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, a commission to hear and decide upon 
claims and an insurance company to in- 
sure liability of employers for unemploy- 
ment; Judiciary. 

Conn. S. B. 26. Connor. To provide for 


group insurance; Judiciary. 
_Conn. S. B. 29. Connor. To provide that 
rights of insurance beneficiaries precede 


premiums are paid with intent interest. to 
defraud creditors; Judiciary. 

Ga. H. B. 46. Johnson, Rivers. To increase 
gross premium tax on foreign and domes- 
tic companies from 1% per cent to 3 per 
cent; Ways and Means. 

Mass. H. 556. Carroll (by request). To 
repeal present compulsory automobile in- 
surance law and create a new law to insure 
all operators instead of vehicles; Insurance. 

Mass. S. 153. To require foreign insurance 
companies to invest a certain percentage of 
their assets in the State; Insurance. 

Mont. H. B. 141. Ins. Comm. Relating to 


surance and limitation of risk; Insurance, 
_N. Mex. H. B. 18. Creaser, Lamb. To re- 
vise law relative to mutual fire, hail and 
tornado companies; Judiciary, 

N. Mex. S. B. 6. Marlan. To require in- 








'H. May 29, 1930. Reptd. to S. Jan. 29, 1931. 
Judiciary 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16694. Fitzgerald. To repeal sec. of 
| Rev. Stats. omitted from U. S. Code as obso- 
i though not repealed; Revision of the 
| Laws, 


National Defense 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5936. Reed. To authorize President to 
appt. Frank T. Hines a maj. gen. in Army of 
| U. S.; Military Affairs. 

S. 5948. McNary. Authorizing President to 
appt. R. R. Middlebrooks 2nd lieut. in U. S. 
Infantry; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 16705. McMillan. Secy. of War to 
proceed with construction of certain pub- 
lic works at navy yard, Charleston, S. C.;3 
| Naval Affairs. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 2980. To direct Comptr. Gen. to allow 

|} certain expenditures in War Dept.; defini- 
tion of baggage by Secy. of War. Passed 
S. Je. 27. Rept. to H. Jan. 30, 1931. 

Ss. 4636. To authorize Secy. of War to 
geet _setiapesed portion of Camp Taylor, 
a. a S. Je. 11, 1930. Reptd. to H. Jan. | 
fe H. R. 2756. To create rank of bandmaster | 
jin _U. S. A. Reptd. to H. Jan. 30, 1931. 

* R. ag AF A apprn. for construction 
a uscon ie ucson, Ariz. . | 
H. Jan. 29, 1931.” _= = 

Parks 


Changes in Status: | 
.,H: R. 9680. A bill to amend act entitled | 

An act granting certain lands to city of! 
= in Harrison County, Miss., for park 
and cemetery purposes, Reptd. ° 
pan some pos ep to H. Jan. 

H. R. 16116. To adjust boundaries and 
| for addition of lands to Bryce Canyon Natl, 
| Park, Utah. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1931, 
Passed H. Jan. 21. Reptd. to S. Jan. 29, 

_ Patriotic Observances: Assns. 

Bills Introduced: 
| H. R. 16697. Adkins. To incorporate 
Natl. Woman’s Relief Corps iliary | 
| orps, auxili 
G. A. R.; Judiciary, i pal: 

Petroleum 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16695. Hoch. To amend par. (8) ! 
sec. 1 of Interstate Commerce Act; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

; * Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 

8. 5937.  Brookhart. Construction of | 
post office buildings; Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 





Prohibition 
Bille Introduced: 

S. Con. Res. 37. Bingham. For printing | 
of addtl. copies of rept. of Natl. Comm. 4 
Law Observance and Enforcement; Printing. 

H. J. Res. 488. Claney. To remove certain 
restrictions on physicians relative to medic- 
inal liquors; Judiciary, 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16703. Dallinger. Acquisition of 
addtl. land for enlarging Capitol Grounds; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

5 Public Lands 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16701, 
tain lands to 





Timberlake. 
Colo. for benefits of Colo. 
School of Mines; Public Lands, : 
: Rivers and Harbors 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R, 16698. Hawley. 
poose Bay at St. Helens, 
Harbors. 


Survey of Scap- 
Oreg.; Rivers and 


Reclamation 
Changes in Status: 
+ 16215. Sale of surplus power de- 
Grand Valley reclamation 


Shippin 
Bills Introduced: vos 

H. R. 16696. Merritt. Secy. of Commerce 
to continue system of pay and allowances, 
ete., for officers and men on vessels of Dept. 
of Commerce in operation as of July 1, 1929; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

‘ Tariff 
Bille Introduced: 

8. J. Res. 242. Thomas, Idaho. 
rates of duty for one yr. on agric. products 
and provisions prescribed by Sch, 7 of Tariff 
Act of 1930; Finance. 

8. 5934. Thomas, Idaho. 
Act of 1930; Finance. 


Veterans 


Increasing 


To amend Tariff 


Billa Introduced: 
H. R. 16693. Wood. Authorizing purchase 
of West Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, 
Ind.; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
H. R. 16699. Irwin. Payment to veterans 
of cash surrender value of adjusted service 
certificates; Ways and Means. 


To grant cer-| 


surance companies sued for policy Pay- 
ment to pay 10 per cent damages in addi- 
tion to judgment where claimant is success- 
ful in court action; Insurance. 

mS. A. Int. 221. Cuyillier. To provide 
compensation for personal injuries or death 
resulting from operation of motor vehicles 
and requiring owners to be insured; Insur- 
ance, 

N. ‘Y. A. Int. 303. Cuvillier.. To create 
commission to investigate subject of com- 
pensation for injuries from motor vehicle 
accidents; Ways and Means. 

N. Y. A. Int. 265. Post. To permit brokers 
to extend credit to insured in premium pay- 
ments and to waive interest charges for | 
such intention of credit; Insurance. 

_ N. Dak. H. B. 75. Halvorson. Relative to 
insurance on public buildings by State fire 
and tornado fund and providing for Plac- 
ing of remainder of insurance on such prop- 
erty with private companies, the total in- 
Surance not to exceed 90 per cent of v 

of property; Insurance, — 

Labor and Industry 

Ariz. H. B. 44. Francis. To provide 
coercive contracts, restricting right of em- 
ployees and employers to pelong to labor 
organizations or employers’ associations or 
cooperatives, be illegal, 


Ariz. H. B. 63. Hinton (by request). 
To provide for licensing of engineers. 
Calif. S. B. 534. Inman. To declare pro- 
visions in employment contracts restricting 
rights of employes to join labor unions 
and of employers to join employers’ asso- 
ciations to be against public policy and 
void; Labor and Capital. 


Calif. A. B. 810. Quigley. To make law- 
ful certain agreements between employers 
and laborers and to define cases in which 
injunctions may or may not issue; Judi- 
ciary. 

Calif. A. B. 974, 
B. 534; Judiciary. 

Calif. A. B. 1207. Wright. To require 
private employment agencies to print max- 
imum fees on all advertising matters; Ju- 
diciary. 

Calif. A. B. 1208. Patterson. To pro- 
vide for examination of applicants for em- 
ployment agency licenses; Judiciary. 

Conn. S, B. 25. Goldstein. See Insur- 
ance. ; 

N. Mex. H. B. 19. Lamb et al. To cre- 
ate office of labor commissioner; Public 
Affairs. 

N. Mex. 8S. B. 14. Remley, Edwards. 
Same as H. B. 19; State Affairs. 

N. Y. 8. Int. 177. Kleinfeld. To au- 
thorize determination of wage standards 
for women and minors by Labor Commis- 
sioner or committtee of employers and em- 
ployes appointed by him, 

; Motor Vehicles 

Calif, S. B. 548. Breed. To amend 
the Vehicle Act relative to traffic regula- 
tions, drivers’ licenses, service of civil 
process on nonresidents, reporting of acci- 
| dents, duties of highway patrol and regu- 
| lation vf signs, signals and lights; Motor 
Vehicles, 

Calif. A. B. 785. Hornblower. Relating 
to Department of Motor Vehicles; Motor 
| Vehicles, 

Calif. A. B. 975. 
surance, 

Mass. H. 556, 

Mass. .S. 149. 
semitrailer units; 
Vehicles, 

Lee eg ae: Taek! Sat; 
surance, 





Houser. Same as §. 


McDaniel, See In- 
Carroll. See Insurance. 
To regulate weight of 

Highways and Motor 

Cuvillier, See In- 
Social Welfare 

N. Y. A. Int. 209. Cohen. To provide 
that old age relief may be given to per- 
sons aged 65 instead of 70; 
Means. 

N. Y. A. Int. 265. Miller. To reduce 
from 70 to 65 years minimum at which 
old age relief may be given. 

N. Y. A. Int. 276. Similar to A. Int. 255. 

N. Y. A. Int. 256. Miller.. To direct 
Superintendent of Insurance to formulate 
plan of an old age pension system based 
upon contributions of wage earners dur- 
ing minimum period of 25 years to be 
obplaistered through a State fund; Ways 
and Means. 

S. Dak. S. B. 55. Dowdell. To provide 
for old age pensions; State Affairs. 

Trade and Commerce 

Conn. H. B. 68. To provide for a dafety 
control device where inflammable film is 
used in projection of motion pictures; Ju- 
diciary. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Ariz. Il. B. 40. Jennings, Wieden. To 
extend Workmen’s Compensation Law to 
cover occupational diseases. 

Calif. S. B. 553. Jones. Relative to 
limitations of time for instituting pro- 





H. R, 16702. Foss. Enlargement of U. 8. 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Rutland, Mass.; 


R 

veloped under 

project, Colo. Reptd. to H. Jan. 80, 1931, 
z War Veterans’ Legislation, 


ceedings in collection of additional com- 
pensation from employers; Judiciary. 
| Calif, 8, B. 554. Jones, To permit decision 


Ways and| 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Iron and Steel Industries 
Aided in Foreign Marketing 


Scope of Federal Agency’s Work Embraces Wide Range 


Of Hardware and 
Topic VI: 


Related Products 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. -The presen 


Foreign Trade. 


t series deals with 


By Luther Becker 


Chief, Iron and Steel Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


HE Iron and Steel Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce was created late in 1921 

for the purpose of assisting the Ameri- 
can iron and steel industry to develop » 
export markets for its products. Several 
years later the scope of the Division’s 
activities was onlarged to embrace a 
wide range of hardware and related 
products, and it is with these two new 
unrelated groups of commodities that 
the present interests of the Division 
have to do. 

The Division’s work is essentially 
commercial and such technical activi- 
ties as are engaged in are auxiliary 
thereto and largely incidental to the 
work of promoting domestic and ex- 
port trade. Technical information on 
the development of new products and 
processes both at home and abroad are 
not overlooked and more than a little 
material of this nature finds its way 
through this Division into the hands of 
interested factors in the domestic in- 
dustry. 

As iron and steel are basic materials 
from which a tremendous variety of 
products are made and on which a 
great many industries are founded, it 
was necessary to confine the Division’s 
attention to those classes of iron and 
steel products usually designated as 
raw materials, semimanufactures, and 
rolling mill products. Under this 
classification are included iron and 
manganese ores; pig iron and ferro- 
alloys; scrap; crude steel; iron and 
steel bars, rods, plates, sheets, skelp 
and strips; structural materials; rail- 
way track material; tubular products 
and fittings; wire and wire manufac- 
tures; nails, bolts and wood screws; 
castings and forgings; screw machine 
products; and munitions of war exclud- 


ing explosives. 
a 

‘THE list of hardware and allied prod- 

ucts coming under the Division’s 
jurisdiction is scarcely less extensive. 
In this phase of activity are included 
general hardware; hand tools; cutlery: 
Sanitary equipment; stoves and 
ranges; abrasives; household and 
kitchen utensils; lamps and illuminat. 
ing devices; scales and balances; safes 
and vaults; chains, etc. 

The export trade in these varied 
products is rather more extensive than 
is generally believed. In 1929 the ex- 
ports of iron and steel products alone 
were valued at n®re than $200,000,000, 
while the trade in hardware and allied 
lines had a total value of more than 
$70,000,000 additional. 

Assistance to the American indus- 
try as rendered by this Division up to 
this time has been largely in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an ex- 
port trade. This has largely resulted 
from the unusually strong and efficient 
organization of the domestic iron and 
steel industry. Of late, however, with 
the expanding facilities of this Bureau 
it has proven possible to extend assist- 
ance to many branches of this indus- 
try in matters affecting their domes- 
tic business, and it seems more than 
likely that this phase of the Division’s 
activity will continue to expand. The 
hardware field offers even more exten- 
sive possibilities for the development 
of a strong domestic commerce activity 
on the part of this Division and as the 
necessity for this type of service de- 
velops the attention of the Division 
will more and more tend in that di- 
rection. 

However, it remains a fact that 
since its organization this Division has 
very largely worked on the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. Its best efforts 
have been directed toward the collec- 
tion and dissemination of data relative 
to the raw material resources and 
sources of supply, the production, the 
trade and the trading methods of the 
leading steel and hardware producing 
countries of the world, and to a study 
of the demand for all the varied prod- 
ucts handled by the Division in those 
countries where there is either no pro- 
duction or where the production is in- 
sufficient to meet existing needs. 

” *” 7 

OVER the period since the Division 
was established it has built up a 
group of nearly 4,000 American firms 
who have indicated an active interest 
in export trade. The services ren- 
dered these firms are, basically, the 
same as those rendered by the other 
commodity divisions of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Information is collected from all over 
the world by officers of this Bureau 
In the next of this series of 
issue of Feb. 2, Jesse C. Nellis, 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 
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stationed’. abroad, by_ the Consular 
Service, by questionnaires sent to the 
various offices of these two services, 
from foreign trade publications and 
from other sources. This informa- 
tion is distributed to the American in- 
dustry through a variety of channels 
ranging from publication in the daily 
press and in trade magazines to per- 
sonal interviews with interested rep- 
resentatives of the industry. : 

Another phase of this service activ- 
ity, undertaken with the full coopera- 
tion of technical divisions of this Bu- 
reau, is in the matter of securing ade- 
quate foreign representation of 
American manufacturers and their 
products—a service usually requiring 
the personal atténtion of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign field officers. And this 
activity is, in turn, but a part of that 
having to do with the advisory work of 
the Division in matters governing the 
selection of foreign markets and, in 
general, the institution of export busi- 
ness by American firms newly en- 
gaging in this work. : 

The problems presented by iron, steel 
and hardware exporters or those de- 
siring to enter the export field are 
many and varied. For example, one 
American manufacturer may be anx- 
ious to secure an agency for his prod- 
uct in Australia, South Africa, or 
Chile; another, only just coming to be 
interested in export trade, may in- 
quire as to the salability of his goods 
in the various world markets, or, per- 
haps, in certain specific markets where 
it seems probable to him that they will 
find sale while still another who has 
engaged in export trade for some time 
may write to inquire why his sales are 
dectining in »Argentina, China, or 
Egypt. sk ® 


(THE first of these inquirers, with the 
aid of the technical divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, are supplied with information 
which enables them to get in touch 
with those foreign firms who are in- 
terested in handling their class of ma- 
terial and to select from those firms 
the one best suited to be their agent 
or representative. The second receives 
information as to the best markets for 
products such as he makes or is ad- 
vised as to conditions in the territory 
complained of, especially those which 
adversely affect the sale of his goods. 
All are informed as to the competi- 
tion they will have to meet, are given 
information on the business methods 
and practices of the territories in which 
they are interested, and are provided 
with any other pertinent data which 
has bearing on the :probable export 
sale of their goods. St st, 

The Iron and Steel Division is espe- 
cially active in the compilation of sta- 
tistics on the iron and steel trade. The 
American export trade is extensively 
and intensively analyzed monthly and 
the import trade is no less painstak- 
ingly and critically. watched. The first 
of these analyses enables the domestic 
industry to observe closely the actual 
consumption of American steel in the 
many markets to which exports are 
sent, the trends in this consumption, 
and the preferences of individual mar- 
kets. The examination of the import 
statistics reveals not only those coun- 
tries which are shipping iron and 
steel products to the United States, but 
also shows those areas in this country 
into which this imported material is 
moving and how much tonnage is being 
sent by each supplying country and 
the quantity which is received by each 
customs district, 


HE export trade in hardware and 

allied products is similarly watched. 
In addition to working with the trade 
statistics of this country the Division 
is very active in compiling statistics of 
the production of iron and steel of our 
principal competitors, as well as data 
on their foreign trade in these prod- 
ucts, both import and export. There 
are, however, many market areas 
which are actually or virtually with- 
out any production or export trade and 
in these instances statistical records 
of the import trades are maintained. 

The number of calls for information 
of this sort—both respecting | the 
United States and foreign countries— 
is surprisingly large and the questions 
asked are widely varied. It is appar- 
ent also that this service meets with 
very wide and general approval and it 
is held by many to be a most impor- 
tant aid to American business. 


articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 
Acting Chief, Lumber Di 
Department of Commerce, 


vision, Bureau of For- 
discusses the activities 


de of the lumber industry. 
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on rehearing after 245 weeks from date of 

ys iciary. , 
Cali, a B. 555. Jones. To extend limita- 
tion of time for filing compensation proceed- 
ings where release or compromise agreement 
is not approved by Commissioner; Judiciary. 

Calif. S. B. 556. Jones. To extend time 
limitations in cases of injury where effects 
are latent and delayed; Judiciary. 

Calif, S. B. 557. Jones. To give each party 
to a proceeding the separate right to peti- 
tion for rehearing; Judiciary. s 

Calif, S. B. 558. Jones. To provide burden 
of proof shall rest upon defendant to show 
compliance with @tt, in prosecution for vio- 
lations of section 29. f 

Calif, S. B. 628. Cassidy. to amend sections 
87 and 40 of Compensation Act relative to 
fixation of rates for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. ' 

Calif, A, B. 1175. Patterson. Relating to 
preference granted for unpaid compensation 
insurance premiums; Insurance. 

Conn. H. B. 57. To allow $2 a week for 
each dependent child and increase maximum 
weekly payment for death from $21 to $24 
and increase period of payment from 312 
to 520 weeks; Judiciary. E 

N. Y. A. Int. 236. Esquirol. To provide 
complete coverage for all oecupational dis- 
eases, including present specified list; Labor 
and Industries. : 

N. Y. 8. Int. 211. Mastick. To provide 
compensation for all diseases arising out of 
employment; Labor and Industries. 

N. Y. 8. Int, 178. Love. To provide com- 
pensation for disability or death resulting 
from any occupational disease; Labor and 
Industries. 

N. Y. S. Int, 183. Hendel. To increase 
maximum compensation to $30 a week and 
to fix minimum compensation for loss of both 
eyes at $15 a week; Labor and Industries. 

N. Y. A, Int. 344, Livingston, To establish 


yan execlusive 





State fund for compensation 


insurance (Same as S. Int. 53); Labor and 


Industries. 
Taxation : é 
Ark. H. 92. Lawrence. Permitting in- 
wan tax division to give out returns of 
i ilities; Judiciary. 4 : 
Pet. 8. 290. Deuul. Amending section 
13 of the gasoline tax law; Revenue. and 
Taxation. m a ie 
Calif. S. 356. Ingels. Repealing sec 
2653 and 2654 P. C. relating to property tex 
for road purposes; Revenue and Taxation. 
if. S. 378. Sharkey. Amending sec- 
tice sees P. C. relating to taxation of util- 
ities; Revenue and Taxation. 
Calif. §. 398. McCormack. Amending 
section 3627a P. C. relating to taxation of 
intangibles; Revenue amd Taxation. ; 
Calif. S. 404. Evans. Amending section 
3664a P. C. relating to taxation of highway 
transportation companies; Revenue and 


| Taxation. 


Calif. A. 486. Badhan. Prohibiting mu- 
nicipalities from levying. license taxes 
against sales of merchandise to retailers; 
Municipal Corporations. 

Calif. A. Cons. Am. 8. Fisher. Amend- 
ing Art. XIII relating to taxation of utili- 
ties; Cons, Am. ; 5 

Calif. A. 666. Crist. Amending section 
13 of the gasdline tax law; Oil Industries, 

Colo. S. 19. Kettering. Amending gas- 
oline tax law; State Affairs. 

Colo. 8. 93. Untus. Imposing license 

chai es; Judiciary, 
<> On NS iiay. Admission tax of 
10 per cent on motion picture theaters; 


ys 1 Means. 2 9 
Wore ong 195. Bates. Taxing shares in 


ign corporations as credits. 
tones el Adams. Constitutional amend. 


ment permitting income tax to be submitted 


Education Plan Y 
Advocated: for 
Girls in Trades 


Vocational Training Is Ad- 
vocated to Prepare Them 
To Increase Their Earn- 
ing Capacities 
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from which they cannot escape because 
of their lack of educat:onal opportuni- 
ties. Additional information made public 
by Miss Robinson follows: 


Theory Declared Wrong 


There has grown up .« mistaken the- 
ory that girl workers merely enter busi- 
ness and industry to earn pin money. 
Under this assumption an equally false 
theory has been developed by some 
groups that they therefore should not 
receive high wages. The theory_ignores 
the fact that the majority of girls work 
because they have to work to live. Also 
many of them contribute to the support 
of dependents. Their immaturity and 
lack of education handicap them from 
the start. Unless an opportunity for 
vocational training is available to them, 
they become victims’of circumstances and 
cannot advance. 


Studies conducted by the Women’s Biy- 
reau on the wages of working womet 
disclose that the income per week fora 
majority of them is insufficient. One 
study involving 40,000, of whom 10,000 
were between 16 and 20 years of age, 
disclosed that approximately 86 per cent 
between 16 and 18 years of age received 
less than $15 per week, while 70 per cent 
between 18 and 20 received also less than 
that amount. Reduced to a small wage, 
they therefore are unable to educate 
themselves for their own economic bet- 
terment. 

Little Left for Education 


By the time the wage-earning girl 
meets the necessities of life, such as 
clothing, food, shelter, transportation, 
and laundry, she has little left for self- 
improvement involved in taking maga- 
zines, buying books, and pursuing busi- 
ness or vocational courses. Then there 
are the periodic medical, dental, and sim- 
ilar bills, to say nothing of the church, 
union, and club fees which are in evi- 
dence. 


Where training is available, unfortu- 
nately it is limited in scope. Women are 
engaged in all of the 572 occupations ex- 
cept 35. Cufricula in vocational training 
for the working girl should take into ac- 
count the scope of women’s work and 
make available for them such instruc- 
tion as may assist them in rising. above 
their low wage positions. Until this is 
done, women in general shall occupy po- 
sitions which, because of the low sala- 
ries, will in fact subsidize the businesses 
to their own detriment. 


Census Office Files 
Brief in Atlanta Suit 


Paper Supports Action Taken 
By Mr. Steuart in Dispute 


A brief in support of the posin 
taken by William M. Steuart, the Di- 
rector of the Census, that he should not 
be compelled by writ of mandamus to 
list the population of the City of At< 
lanta, Ga., at 360,692 instead of 270,366, 
has just been filed in the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. 

The case, entitled United States ex 
rel. Atlanta, et al., v. W. M. Steuart, 
Director of the Census, is before the 
Court of Appeals on appeal from a _de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia denying a writ of 
mandamus requested by the Georgia 
city. 

The contentions of the Government, 
as summarized in the brief, are: ; 

“(1) If the law does not require the 
director to take a Census of cities and 
publish same, he can not be compelled 
by mandamus to do either. : 

“(2) The taking and publication of the 
census are not ministerial acts and can 
not be controlled by mandamus. _ 

“(3) The Director of the Census is act- 
ing under a power given by Congress in 
the Constitution, and no ‘municipal cor- 
poration’ can interfere with him in the 
performance of his duties. . 

“(4) The writ of mandamus will not 
issue in doubtful cases, or to promote a 
wrong, or to work a public mischief.” 
cuceindancntndathinentinndegeeinaniniemaeinn tind 


to electorate at 1932 election; Cons. Re- 
vision. y 

Me. H. B. 113. MacPherson. Apportion- 
tioning motor vehicle registration fees by 
months. 2 

Mass. S. 175. Imposing gasoline tax on 
fuel used by boats; Taxation. at 

Mass. H. 531. Sawyer. Taxing dividends 
paid by Mass. corporations and increasing 
rate of tax upon capital gains. 

Minn. H. 185. Herfindahl. 
production tax on ores from 6 to 10 apr 
cent; Taxation. " 

Nebr. H. R. 131. Steele. Exempting 
from gasoline tax fuel used in motors not 
operated upon public highways. 

N. Y. S. Intro. 238. Lord. i 
gasoline tax from 2 to 3 cents; Taxation, 
and Retrenchment. : 

N. Y. A. Intro. 289. Swartz. Decreasing 
personal income tax exemptions; Taxation 
and Retrenchment. 

N. Dak. S. 61. 
based on capacity. : 

S. C. H. 44. Aycock. Repealing license 
tax on radio sets; Ways and Means. 5 

Tex. H. 144. Richardson. Occupation 
tax on cement and lime; Revenue and Taxe 

ion. 

“tah, H. 19. Revenue and Taxation Come 
mittee. Imposing graduated personal ine 
come tax. 1 

W. Va. S. 33. Beneke. Amending cer- 
tain sections of Are, XIII, Chap. 11, West 
Virginia Code rélating to occupation taxes; 
Finance. 

W. Va. H. 76. Carter. Same subject as 
S. 33; Taxation and Finance. 

W. Va. H. 79. Wilkinson. License tax 
on bill boards; Taxation and Finance. 

Wis. A. 3. Hitt. Amending section 
71.09b-4 relating to income tax returns; 
Taxation. 

Wis. A. 4. Hitt. Amending section 70.41 
and section 70.42 (3) relating to offset of 
occupational tax against income taxes; 

Wis. 13. Groves. Amending certain gece 
tions relating to taxation of public utilities 
jat the average rate of the district in which 
they operate; Taxation. 

Wis. A. 19. Carow. Amendin 
70.82 (1) relating to assessment o 
tate; Taxation. 

Wis. A. Jt. Res. 10. Budlong. Request- 
ing Attorney General to draft a bill which 
he believes constitutional taxing chain 
stores. 

Wyo. H. 45. 
oline tax used in operating tractors, come. 
bines or stationary engines for agricultural 

urposes, 
Wyo, S. 15. Exempting proceeds of life 
insurance poligies payable to named bene- 
ficiary other than insured’s estate. oy 
Trade and Commerce 
S. B. 362. Sharkey. To prohibit 


+ 


Increasing 


Bonzer. Tax on carriers 


section 
real es- 


Authorizing refunds of gas- 


Calif. 
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* Oleomargarine 


AvrTHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep Without COMMENT 


Coloring Said to’ 


Contain Vitamins 


Oils Increase Nutritive Effect 
Of Butter Substitute, Op- 
ponent of Tax Bill Tells 
House Committee 


The more pleasing to the eye that a 
commodity is, the more easily- it is di- 
gested, Dr. Walter H. Eddy, of Colum- 
bia University, an associate editor of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, told the 
House Committee on Agriculture, Jan. 
30, in opposing passage of the Brigham 
bill (H. R. 15934) to place a 10-cent tax 
on oleomargarine using coloring in ex- 
cess of a specified amount. 

4 Butter and oleomargarine have differed 
in the past, Dr. Eddy said, mostly in 
vitamin content, but in the last year im- 
provements in  oleomargarine have 
brought about changes in this difference. 
He told the Committee that the oils used 
in coloring the oleomargarine have in- 
creased the vitamin content. 

Agrees to Tax on Oils 

George N. Murdock, of Chicago, IIl., 
représenting a number of independent 
oleomargarine manufacturers, said the 
legislation should not be enacted as it 
would favor one industry against a com- 
petitor and competition should be al- 
lowed. Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex., asked Mr. Murdock if he 


had any objection to a tax on palm oils} 


and coconut oils. Mr. Murdock said he 
thought such a course would be better 
than the proposed bill. 

N. F. O’Dea, of Baltimore, Md., presi- 


dent of the Baltimore Butterine Com-! 


pany, said that regardless of what 
Ingredients were used in oleomargarine, 
the dairy lobbyists would seek legislation 
against it, as evidenced by past experi- 
ence. He said there is no longer a mo- 
nopoly on oil fats since foreign oils have 
become obtainable. 

Dr. J. S. Abbott, of Chicago, IIl., rep- 
resenting the Institute of Margarine 


Manufacturers, said the passage of the| 
bill would seriously affect the entire | 


margarine industry of this country. 

H. F. Borening, president of the Balti- 
more Fedemation of Labor, said his 
organization is opposed to the Bill as it 
would put a tax on a food product. 


Prefers Oleomargarine 


Mrs. J. E. Steir, president of the Bal- | 


timore Housewives Alliance, said the 
bill should not pass, as many people 
cannot afford butter. She said she pre- 
ferred oleomargarine because, in her 
opinion, margarine contains more health 
ingredients than butter. 

During the questioning of Dr. Eddy 
a telegram from Dr. McCullum, of Johns 
Hopkins University, who testified before 
the Committee, was read, stating that 
refining of palm oil at a high degree 
removed the vitamin content. G. G. 
Grant, of Chicago, Ill., chemist for the 
Durkee Company, was asked his opin- 
ion on the statement in the telegram 
2ond_ said that evidently Dr. McCullum 
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'Pipe Lines to Care 
For ‘Distress’ Oil 


—_—- 

President Is Told Standard Oil| 

Subsidiary Is Handling More | 
Than Half of Excess 


| ‘President Hoover has just been in- 
formed by E. B. Reeser, of New York, 
president of the American Petroleum 
Institute, that more than one-half of the 
so-called “distress” oil in Oklahoma and 
Kansas, principally in Oklahoma, has 
now been absorbed chiefly by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana through its 
subsidiary pipe-line comprny, the Stan- 
oline Company. 

Mr. Reeser made this announcement 
orally following a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House in 
which he and the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, and Samuel Fitz- 
patrick, president of the Prairie Oil and 
Gas Company, participated. 

The conference, which was called by 
President. Hoover, followed a meeting! 
held earlier in the day at the Department | 
of Commerce in which Secretary Lamont, 
Mr. Reeser and Mr. Fitzpatrick, and rep- 
resentatives of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, the Texas Corpora- 
tion and the Gulf Refining Company, | 
| took part, and at which the situation cre- 
ated by the withdrawal of the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Company as a purchaser of 
crude oil from small producers in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma was discussed. 

Mr. Reeser told the President, he 
said, that the total volume of so-called 
“distress” oil in Kansas and Oklahoma 
will not now exceed 12,000 barrels per 
day. Of the total so-called “distress” 
oil, about 7,000 barrels will be taken by 
oil companies, principally the Standard | 
Oil Company of Indiana through its 
subsidiary, the Stanoline Company. This | 
will leave only about 5,000 barrels of. 
“distress” oil which Mr. Reeser said he 
was hopeful would be absorbed. The 
latter oil, he said, is in certain small 
pools, chiefly in northeast Oklahoma, 
that can not be reached easily by pipe- 
line companies. 

After he left the conference with Pres- 
ident Hoover Secretary Lamont said that 
no agreement had been reached to do 
anything more than had already been 
done to solve the oil problem. “I am 
still hopeful, however,” he added. | 


‘Test’ Census Planned 
In New Hampshire on 
Farm Abandonments 


State Claims Federal Data) 

Misleading; Movement! 
| From Cities Inadvisable, 
| Commissioner Declares 


' [Continued from Page 1.) 
checkups of United States census figures 
in the various States. New Hampshire’s 
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Development of Improved Machinery 


iewed 
* 


as Be 


nefictal to All Labor 


* 


Assistant Secretary Klein Says Efficiency in Production 
Reacts Favorably to Workers Although Employers Should 
Care for Displaced Employes 
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They conceive of it as the source of un- 
precedented wage scales. 

That, of course—objects the skeptic— 
may be all right for the worker who has 
held his job and ig operating the ma- 
chine, but what becomes of his displaced 
shopmate? Where does he figure in that 
advancing wage scales? 

Some observers are sincerely fearful 
of an impending increase in “technolog- 
ical unemployment”—that is, in the 
number of men made idle by the intro- 
duction or increased efficiency of our ma- 
chines. 

Thousands of men, in specific places, 
have in fact been thus displaced. Their 
period of shift and change, of temporary 
bafflement, is apt to be extremely pain- 
aan distressing. Privation may re- 
sult, 

The need for a more considerate, more 
concretely helpful attitude, in all such 
cases is apparent. Society—and, spe- 
cifically, employers—should aid such men 


to achieve a new, secure foundation of 


economic welfare. We cannot shirk that 
duty; we cannot afford to be remiss. 
But from the very beginning of the 
machine age, every such upheaval, de- 
spite*its temporary stresses or disad- 
vantages, has lifted the masses of the 
people to heights of well-being previ- 
ously unattained. And I think we are 
fully justified in believing that the ac- 
tivities which have ramified endlessly 
from the nev, machine-driven industries 
—the new jobs (especially in the so- 


called “service occupations”) that have 


been brought into being by higher stand- 
ards of living—should eventually take 
care of practically all the men and 
women displaced by the machine. 


New Wants and Needs 
Ever Developing 

New wants, new needs for ever-varied 
service, sprout with amazing luxuriance 
from the soil of the machine age. 

I have expressed this belief before, 
but I am not going to ask you to take 
my unsupported word. 

Our official Department of Commerce 
figures show that there was an increase 
of 200,000 people employed in factories 
between 1927 and 1929. If the machine 
were destroying jobs, that fact would be 
more evident in factories than elsewhere, 
yet the percentage of people working in 
factories is larger than it was either 80 
or 20 or 2 years ago. 


I find Mr. Franklyn Hobbs, the direc- 
tor of research in an Illinois financial 
institution, stating as ‘an unassailable, 
incontrovertible fact” that the introduc- 
tion of automatic and labor-saving tools 
and appliances into the manufacturing. 
industry has not reduced the amount 


{British wage, four times the German 
wage, 10 or 20 times the Oriental wage. 

This has found expression in educa- 
tion for all, comfortable living in cozy 
homes, and more recently in an almost 
endless variety of luxuries or semilux- 
uries that have astonished visitors from 
abroad. Our amazing development of 
machinery and “mass production” have 
riveted the attention of foreigners upon 
our industrial methods. 

Business men in distant lands have 
found it difficult to explain how it is 
possible for us to pay the high Ameri- 
can wage and at the same time success- 
fully export enormous quantities of man- 
ufactured goods, to compete effectively in 
world markets with the products of low- 
wage countries. 

Machinery is the answer. The indus- 
tries of this country absorb $23 worth 
of machinery per year per capita for our 
entire population. How much does Brit- 
ain take? About $10 worth. And Ger- 
many? $9. While across the Pacific 
in China the figure is 5 cents. 

American workers earn more, and live 
better, because the machines available 
to their hands produce more. In this 
we have the secret of one of the vital 
sources from which flow the high Amer- 
ican standards of material existence— 
and the democracy of American culture. 

Through the use of constantly im- 
proved machinery the path to progress 
lies. Our welfare requires continuing 
and rapid improvement in _ production 
methods, for it is in this way that we 
have attained, and will be able to main- 
tain, the industrial leadership of the 
world—with all that means to us, in 
every aspect of our life. 

Please note that word “maintain”—for 
here we run upon a truly suprising situa- 
tion, a fact that is very apt to “hit us in 
the face.” Many of us are too prone to 
| think that practically all American ma- 
chinery is the “last word” in efficiency 
and perfection of performance. But the 
facts do not bear that out. 

Instead of being uniformly in the van- 
guard, many of our factories are actually 
falling behind the procession—failing to 
keep step as they should with the prog- 
ress of inventive genius and engineering 
achievement. No good can come of that. 


Carnegie Won Place 
By New Machinery 


It has often been said that Andrew 
Carnegie won his position of leadership 
in large degree because he was always 
ready to replace a machine—or a com- 
plete steel plant—as soon as_ better 
equipment became available, and he did 
not care whether the machinery he dis- 
carded was 10 years old or 10 weeks. He 
recognized, with the deep, shrewd pene- 


obsolescence exists in the various indus- 
tries. Naturally, the percentage is 
smallest in the newer industries like 
the aircraft group. 

But with respect to the factories turn- 
ing out agricultural implements, en- 
gines and waterwheels, construction ma- 
chinery, and wood-working machinery, 
it is certainly disconcerting to find that 
more than half of the equipment em- 
ployed to produce these articles is ap- 
parently out of date. : 

The figures by geographical districts 
are enlightening also. In New England 
we find an obsolescence percentage of 
62—in New York and New Jersey 44— 
in the States around Chicago 40—while 
on the Pacific Coast 39 rer cent of the 
machinery appears to be out of dase. 

I have not mentioned all the regions, 
of course— but isn’t it rather interest- 
ing to see how the percentage of obso- 
lescence drops as you go across the coun- 
try? 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
it is shortsighted to permit any halt in 
our engineering and production. Better, 
far, to stimuiate our machinery of mar- 
keting and distribution! There is the 
real source of most of ou. present busi- | 
ness difficulty — flagrant. preventable} 
waste through slipshod selling methods. | 

Let me give you the actual exnerierce | 
of two textile mills. Both of them in-| 
stalled modern equipment in their plants 
and multiplied the output per worker. 
One stopped at that point; it has been 
fightine strikes for months and has lost 
heavily; the long, broad view was lack- 
ing here. 

The other, wiser firm went much fur- 
ther than mere machinery-replacement. 
It developed new markets to absorb its 
increased output. It found jobs for the| 
men who were displaced by more produc- | 
tive machinery. It set about vigorusly | 
to improve sanitary conditions in the! 
mill and living conditions in the mill- 
village. Now it has a waiting-list of men 
eager to work for it. Its balance-sheet 
shows a handsome profit. 


Its various functions are in balance. 
as they must be in any business if 
it is to succecd. Men are not srbordi- 
nated to machines—marketing is not 
forgotten in the passion for engineering. 
That is the kind of thing I had in mind 
when I spoke, a moment ago, about 
sound planning, to enable us to utilize, 
without sacrifice, the tremendous bene- 
fits of the machine. 


Half of owr production equipment 
ought to be replaced by modern machin- 
ery, because this recent survey has 
proved it to be obsolete. The sooner we! 
replace it the better. Such replacements 
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Work on Colonial Brazilian Tariff 


Monument to Start 


Park Service Considering Plans | 
For Williamsburg-Y ork- 
town Road 


Plans have been made to begin work} 


soon on the Colonial National Monu-| 
ment, which includes Jamestown Island, | 
Williamsburg, and Yorktown, Va., it 
was stated orally on behalf of the Na- 
tional Park Service at the Department 
of the Interior, Jan. 30. 

The Park Service, it was explained, | 
will spend about $900,000 on the project, | 
while the United States-Yorktown Ses- 
quicentennial Commission and the York- | 
town Sesquicentennial Association each 
will spend in the neighborhood of} 
$200.000. 

Additional information made public at 
the Park Service follows: 

Of the $1,500,000 available to the Park 
Service from the emergency appropria- 


tion, $250,000 will be used at once for | 


the eonstruction of a read from York- 
town to Williamsburg. Already engi- 
neers are at Yorktown from the Park 
Service to supervise the erection of build- 
ings and the general plans for the forth- 
coming celebration. When complete 
these buildings will stay under the juris- 


part of the National Colonial Monument. 

The pending deficiency bill provides 
about $650,000 for the Colonial Monu- 
ment, and from it $100,000 will be spent 
for developing a permanent water sup- 
ply and a sanitation system. For pur- 
chasing land, $500,000 has been set aside. 

Work will be begun as soon as the 
funds. are made available as the Park 
Service has completed all plans called for 
in the appropriation bill.. The details 
involved in constructing the road are now 





being considered by the Park Service 
and the Navy Department since a stretch 
of the proposed highway will touch the 
Naval Mine Depot near Yorktown. 


can be made far more easily in dull 
times. 

Now an especially advantageous 
time to buy machinery. The cost of ma- 
terials is low. Manufacturers can give 


is 


the very closest attention to orders, as- |’ 


suring the best in quality, workmanship, 
and servicing. 

If the mechirery factories are 
busily whirring on this greatly needed 
work, it will be another factor operating 
to pull us out of the depression, It would 
form a highly worth-while element in un- 
employment-relief. More business would 
be thus engendered; more jobs would be 
created. 

Let us make sure that our replacements 
of mechinery are so managed that no 
hardship comes to any human being. It 
can be done. It has been done. It is 
part of the “challenge of the machine,” 


| which we must gird ourselves to meet. 


All that is necessary is an understanding 
of the fine balance of all the phases of 
our manufacturing activity and a sedu- 
lous thought and care that none of them 
be injured, none of them displaced. 
Americans can solve this problem—and 
in solving it can advance to new, more 
splendid heights. 





set | 
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‘Is Increased by 


New Money Ratio 


Approximately 5 Per Cent 
Advance Effected Under 
Valuations Given Gold: 
And Paper Milreis 


Brazilian import duties have been in- 
creased about 5 per cent by a revision 
of the ratio between the paper and gold 
milreis, the Department of Commerce 
announced Jan. 30. The announcement 
follows in full text: : 

The Brazilian Government has again 
established a new official ratio between 
the gold and paper milreis, of 1 gold 
milreis to 6.046 paper milreis, resulting 
in an increase in Brazilian import duties 
of’ approximately 5 per cent of the pre- 
vious tates, according to a cable dated 
Jan. 28, to the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Carlton Jack- | 
son, Rio de Janeiro. x 

This percentage of increase varies 
more or less in accordance with the 
official valuation established in the tariff 
for the purpose of collecting the 2 per 
cent gold port tax, which is collected 
at all major Brazilian ports except 
Santos. 

For example: a nominal rate of 1$000 
per kilo formerly worked out to an ac- 
tual rate of 4$083 paper milreis per kilo, 
including the 2 per cent gold port tax, 
due to the procedure of collecting the 
nominal import duty 60 per cent gold 
and 40 per cent in paper, as required 
by Brazilian law. With the new official 
ratio between gold and paper, the actual 
duty rate would be 4$269 paper milreis 
per kilo. Similarly, a nominal ad va- 
lorem rate of 50 per cent used to work 
out to 204.15 per cent; the present actual 
rate would be 213.45 per cent ad valorem. 


Russia Plans Extension 
Of Turpentine Industry 


Soviet authorities are planning to de- 
velop a large turpentine industry not only 
to supply domestic requirements but also 
to enter the export field, according to 
German trade advices contained in a re- 
port from Consul General W. L. Lowrie 
at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, and 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Prior to the World War, Russian im- 
ports of turpentine and rosin were valued 
at nearly $3,000,000 annually, and their 
domestic production supplied only a small 
portion of the total demand. Recently, 
three large plants for the manufacture 
of turpentine have been constructed in 
Russia, to be put into operation by June, 
1931. Russia is reducing imports ma- 
terially and developing small exports of 
turpentine. During the fiscal year 1929- 
30, 1,250 tons of turpentine were ex- 
ported as compared with only 200 tons 
for the previous fiscal year. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





of money paid by that industry to labor 
and has not displaced workers in certain 
industries as rapidly as avenues of em- 


sections of New England, he said. ployment have been opened up to them 
Commissioner Felker cited instances] jn other industries, 


of the “unfairr.ss” of the Federal farm “Actually,” thf§S trained statistician 
survey here. He mentioned the case of a| tells us, “the machine age has increased 
large and potentially productive farm employment, increased wages, made el 
near Manchester, the owner of which, work easier, saved lives and limbs, and the year 1930 alone machine-tool build- 
temporarily, is working for a salary in|has enabled the workingman to live in|¢€"S announced over 1,000 improvements 
the city. The owner and his family live} comfort.” ;—and these improvements are so out- 
on the farm, keep its buildings and its During the past 30 years (according | Standing that many a machine becomes 
fences in cordition, keep their own poul-| to these researches which Mr. Hobbs has|t00 expensive to operate long before it 
try and lives'>ck, and sell hay and fruit! developed on the basis of our Goyern-|!8 worn out. 
regularly. ment figures), time-saving methods and Take just one of numerous cases that 
Listed As “Abandoned” tools have in truth driven two workers! have come recently to my attention: Six 

During the present era of low prices|/out of every three away from a given|™achines were ordered for a certain op- 
for farm produce, however, the Manches- | beNch—but they have left the third man|¢ration in manufacture. Before they 
ter farmer has not given his time to|drawing just as much pay as the three | Were delivered a better design had been 
full cultivation of his fields and has not; men had drawn before the tools arrived,|developed. These machines were actu-|. 
netted the $250 annual farming income|and, moreover, the two men were driven| ally obsglete before they could be put 
“arbitrarily required” by Federal defini-|from that bench to other benches at an to work, : 
tion of an “active” agricultural prop-| increased wage. That is the broad gen-| _, What did the management do? Was it 
erty, according to the New Hampshire|eralization and conclusion from sta-| _ pehny-wise and pound-foolish’? Did 
Commissioner. The Manchester farm, | tistics. jit try to “make shift for a while” with 
consequently, is listed as “abandoned,”| Mr. John T. Flynn (a keen observer), the inferior equipment? No—this firm 
although such classification, to local*by elaborating one great outstanding ex- | had both courage and true wisdom; it 
minds, is obviorsly unjust and mislead-| ample, shows us very clearly just how | paid the bill, quietly scrapped the six 
ing, he said. the thing works out. By putting in more | machines, and replaced them with the 

In another instance cited by Commis-| efficiency: machinery during the past | better types. ? ae 
sioner Felker, a widow lives on the farm | half-dozen years, the American automo- | _ When the American Machinist maga- 
once owned by her husband, “keeps the| bile industry has greatly increased the| zine studied the metal-working equip- 
wolf from her door” by her garden and| number of cars which a given number | ment in our machine shdps in 1925 it 
fruit trees, yet at present does not find| of men are able to produce, See aie a per cent of on tees 
it profi oy bes co s etal-work chinery was more than 
eee om sees — foreatvate| Additional W orkers 10 years old—which is the same thing 
from “abandoned,” Commissioner Felker Brought by Machines of ante” that on the average it was out 

i 1+ j > ; ae | rs . 

Sen yt ta's0 Tete gr ae F009 | ew, hen waa sevens of See wackine | It wes obnclete beewmee, practically 

’ Sal namie a +. | Swelle ranks * | every type of machine tool had been re- 
is Mopemptasicner velber stated Shas, thip Suite to the Tas — canue _ gonigned within nae parton end each 

“ - : er cars at lower ea— : ~|new design represented a signal advan 
movement. Experienced agricultur- mand in consequence—a ‘boom in the| over te "eens, g ce 
industry which has compelled the manu- 

facturers to put on tens of thousands of 


ists,” he said, “with large and fertile 
acres and with farm organizations per- Obsolescence Rose 

new workers for the actual production | Jy Last Five Years 
of the motor vehicles themselves. 


fected by the trial and error method are 
just parsing - ue ie this State and “ 1 
elsewhere in New England. in addition here is an even bigger similar inventory was taken by this 
Moving to Farms Discouraged ake L iate on situation to which 1) Same publication in 1930. And what was 
“The era of low prices for farm prod-| have referred rather often in the past: | the Pg t. highly disturbing fact— 
ucts is by no means over and the farmer|'The vastly increased use of cars (with the "3 2 ‘at . : later date hs lens 
who survives is the one who develops| its ultimate basis largely in labor-saving | \@” belies a" of all this machinery 
a salable specialty or who has the re-| machinery) has absolutely created—al- | 1 ° vaitie a oer cent worse than 
sources to “take his licking” temporarily.| most out of nothingness, we may say— Preee ane TORTS -PERVIONS)~ 
Of all times, this is the poorest for city| millions of jobs for the makers and sell- M: Soe . As a by the American 
folk to stampede to the country. The|ers of automobile parts and accessories; | Y8¢ns tal to Lp only with equip- 
majority of city folk with the ‘back to|for tire workers; workers in metals, in|™ment i ‘belie -working plants, there is 
the farm’ notion in their heads are ‘those | lumber and wood, in textiles, glass, and | T&son to —? that a parallel situation 
who want to buy a little place and raise| other raw materials; for freight han- om iE other factories producing other 
cows, chickens or garden truck to make|dlers; motor-car dealers and salesmen; Thi of qauemouitens. ae 
a living, workers in automobile finance and insur- ve a most of us up “with ‘a 
“That day dream is just a short cut|ance; service and garage men; chaut- | Start, Th . aye oe be ngs here for con- 
to the poor house. The small farm run|feurs and drivers of taxis, buses, and a, as ere 1s conn A re justification 
in haphazard fashion cannot hope to| trucks; men making gasoline; men em- hi phone = eh monpeeae, Sacsers ae 
compete with market rivals. Taxes eat | ployed in building and maintaining good | © whit 4 - > = ae ee 
up the speculator’s bank balance and|roads; people who build and work in whi a — lo. Pins a 70 er 
sooner or later there is one more rural! roadside stands and lunch rooms—to say | MCh W with ero oo SORRY. 38 COM 
property to be listed as abandoned by | nothing of those who are engaged in Pevhat WHR newer are. a f ; 
the Federal census taker. making camping outfits, driving gloves, |. oe Fo aggre = “s but aon te 
“The prospect in New Hampshire for| blankets, and ali kinds of other motoring | ing, + aos ee es at Tet = r 
the city worker who would like to hire | equipment. theottl nid stitive ebilit ee : ~ 
out as a farm hand is equally unfavor-| And then, too, there are the benefits| ; oe) am eee diene ee oe 2 oo h 
able. To be worth his salt an agricul-|to the persons who produce and transport |'N& (OU.0% Ane Cise ayes an a ee 
tural employe in these times has got|the raw materials for all these things. the i + eA 0 a us ae y upon 
to know his job, and he has got to be|If it had not been for the wonder-work- ne on tee s i ld mn 4 or as . 
willing and able to tackle hard labor, | ing, labor-saving machinery of the auto- | W%0'€ oie pe th “oe meseee — 
There are not many city workers who| mobile factories, all these millions of | Oe ee . sents Ee . co gyn es he 
can stand the gaff of farm duties, and! other excellent jobs would never have py chin or. eee ne bpd nan 
I would not except even men who were! existed. That is the way that most such ele a le t a vantage ° ic life, 
born and brought up on farms but who| matters are likely to work out in the|° oe a sion Pea toe a Bs 
have spent 10 years or more in town.| complex modern business structure of the abroad are Sabian on an amaaies 
rained Help in Demand present day. : in Europe are equipping their plants 
Wages Here Three Times with the best machinery they can find 
Those in England 


tration of true genius, that. old machin- 
ery will not do—that our indispensable 
strength lies in using the very best 
equipment that can be obtained. 


In recent _years machinery designers 
have been Showing marvelous progress 
in the development of their designs. In 


dissatisfaction, preliminary correspond- 


h k $ « 
ae Oot tell i Be. Enews of (he sub ence has indicated, is shared by other 


ject, or is misinformed in regard to the 
refining process used. 

W. E. Nicholson, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and E. F. Bell, of Chicago, Ill., and L. 
G. Ott, of New Orleans, La., filed state- 
ments in opposition to the bill. A state- 
ment from Armour & Co. was put in 
the record, as was a protest against the 
bill from the Dixie Margarine Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn. An endorsement of | 
the bill from the New York Dairymen’s 
Union was also put into the record. 


Bills in 
State Legislatures 


HEN some huge financial ‘ 
venture is consummated, 
a monumental engineering feat accomplished, a new business. enter- 


prise undertaken, to the great majority of the people of the country it 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


production of crude petroleum oil so as to 
constitute waste; Oil Industries. 

Calif. S. B. 363. Sharkey. To provide 
for location of oil wells so as to protect per- 
sons and property against danger from fire 
and explosion; Oil Industries. 

Calif. A. B. 513. Craig. To establish 
standards, texts and requirements for cer- 
tain refined petroleum productions; Oil In- 
dustries. 

Calif. A. B. 624. Cloudman. By request. 
To regulate use, handling, storage and sale 
of fuel and installation of oil burning heat- | 
ing equipment; Oil Industries. 

Kans. H. B. 94. Bowman. To provide 
for erection and maintenance of an oil re- 
finery in State penitentiary. 

Me. H. F. 165. MeNulty. To regulate 
erection of gasolin filling stations and sale 
of gasoline, limiting number of stations on 
basis of population; Commerce, Manufac- 
ture and Retail Trade. 

Me. H.R. 192. Berg. To require tetra- 
ethyl lead gasoline to be colored bright yel- 
low; Commerce, Manufacture and Retail 
Trade. 

Mo. S. B. 20. Casey. To regulate the 
practice of architecture in Missouri. 

Mo. S. B. 35. Gordon. To provide for 
manufacture of automobile license plates in 
State penitentiary. ; 

N. Y. A. Int. 108. To give Public Service 
Commission power to regulate press serv- 

e corporations; Judiciary. 

Okla. H. B. Ill. Mauk. To prohibit ad- 
vertisement of tobacco or substitutes on 
billboards, street car signs, etc. 

Wyo. S. 8 McClellan, Spear. Author- 
izing Board of Land Commissioners to man- 
ufacture, purchase and sell gasoline, ete. 


Veterans 


Wis. S.J. R. 5. Gettleman. To memori- 
alize Congress for immediate cash payment 
of adjusted compensation certificates; Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare. 

Wis. S.J. R. 13. Nelson. To memorial- 
ize Congress for legislation reimbursing vet- 
erans for all premiums paid by them on 
war risk insurance; Education and Public 
Welfare. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
A. B, 512. See Insurance. 
A. B. 545. See Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 627. See Insurance. 

Calif. A. B, 748. Gilmore. To amend 
section 70, Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
relating to powers and employes of Indus- 
trial Accident Commission; Governmental 
Efficiency and Economy. 

Calif. A. B. 749. Gilmore. To add new 
section 72 to Workmen’s Compensation Law 
relating to referee of Industrial Accident 
Commission. 

Colo. S. B. 62. Manly. Relative to work- 
men’s compensation; Industrial Relations. 

Colo. 8S. B. 63. Same as S. B, 62, 

Colo, S. B. 99. Manly. Concerning work- 
men’s compensation; Industrial Relations 

Colo.,S. B. 119. Quiat et al. To amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law; Indus- 
trial Relations. . 

0 


remains, for all its importance, something abstract, impersonal, distant. 





But to a certain small, power- have their being in a world far 


ful group, the entire operation is wider than the limits of any sin- 
familiar and may have been dis- gle city. They represent a com- 
cussed for months. It rep- munity which is the hearts 


resents men, acquaint- of all the great cities of the 
ances, perhaps intimates. country—“X-City,” a cita- 


This closely knit group del of money and power. 


In “X-CITY” is concentrated the small group of corporations 
which do 80% of America’s business; the purchasers of 90% of the 
securities bought by the nation’s life insurance companies; the 
banks which hold 40% of the nation’s deposits; the railroads haul- 


ing nearly 90% of the freight and passenger traffic of the nation. 





They represent a market for: 


Industrial equipment 

Furnaces and locomotives 

Tractors and cranes 

Machinery. and machine tools of 
every kind 

Trucks and salesmen’s cars 

Construction materials 


Office equipment 

Office furniture 

Filing cabinets 

Check-writers and protectors 
Typewriters 

Heating and ventilating systems 
Fuel: Coal, Oil, Gas and Electricity 


Calif, 
Calif. 


TheU nited States Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 
trained farm hands, but that is no rea- 


“Tt is true that there is a demand for| 
son why a man should quit selling pen- —huge quantities going from the United 


amend 


Colo, S. B. 120. Quiat et al. 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law; 
trial Relations. 

Tex. H. 158. Sullivant et al. To create 
State labor and industrial commission to 
take over functions of Industrial Accident 
Board and Industrial Commission; State 
Affairs. 

Wis. A. 1, 

ensation for 
tate Affairs. 

Wis. A. 2. Bay. Relative to percentage 


Indus- 


Sigman. Relative to com- 
major permanent injuries; 


jcils on Broadway ang buy a ticket for 
Clover Crossroads. 

“The kind of man that is needed on 
the farm is the man that you can leave 
to take charge of things when you are 
away. I have had applicants for farm 
jobs come to me and explain that they 
can drive a truck and ought to be useé| 
ful taking stuff to market. The country | 
needs fewer auto drivers and more fel-| 


jlows with a scientific knowledge of ap-| 


One does feel, to be sure, that the in- 
troduction of new machinery should not 
proceed in a merely reckless, heedless 
manner, There should be a scrupuloys 
regard for the immediate consequences 
of such action. All the various factors 
need to be coordinated, with sound con- 
trol and reasoned planning. Social read- 
justments may ultimately prove neces- 
sary, so that we may accommodate our- 


States for this purpose—many Ameri- 
can manufacturers appear to be drifting 
into a dangerous situation where their 
factory equipment is relatively less ef- 
fective. 

If this mistaken policy should be fol- 
lowed for some years, they can expect 
but one result: The awakening will come 
when vast sums will be needed for the 
rehabilitation of this equipment—and 
| possibly under those circumstances they 


(member of the Audit Bureau of Circilations ) which dominates 


this powerful national market. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


of wages to be paid as compensation for in- 


eo ra) Millar. To create a State| ‘To the man on the farm I would| 


compensation fund to pay liability of the | Say ‘Hang on!’ To the man who thinks 
State and political subdivisions under|he would like to own a farm my advice 
Workmen's Compensation Act. is ‘Stay in town.’” 


will not have the resources essential for 
» that purpose, 

But the main fact is: They are tri- The American Machinist survey 
umphs, there is no gainsaying that. We|brought out some _ significant facts 
pay in the United States three times the! about the degree te which machinery- 


plying fertilizer. 


selves adequately to these triumphs of 
the machine. ' 
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1Power C 


Company Denied Injunction to Stop 
Hearing Called by Federal Agency 


Claim Overruled. That. inquiry Is Not Per- 
missible Undey License Upon Completion 
Of Power Project 


<a ne 


ommission Sustained in Investigatio 


. 


an thereof at Washington on Nov. 5. 
1930. 

On Oct. 24, 1930, this suit was filed to 
restrain defendants from exercising any 
jurisdiction to hold sueh hearing or to 

Equity No, 52024. make any adjudication with reference to 

On motion to dismiss. the cost of said project, or to require 
CHARLES RusseLL. for Power Commis- plaintiff to omit from its capiial ac- 
sion; MARSHALL BuLiitt for Clarion | counts any item of cost entered therein. 

River Power Company. _ A rough analysis of some of the items 

Opinion of the Court in plaintifi’s report, objected to by the 
Jan. 29, 1931 Accounting Division, follows: 

Apxnes. J.—Plaintiff, The $448,772.50, expenditures be- 

River Power Company, brought this suit | 


: : __ | Struction period; the Accounting Division 
in October, 1930, against the then meim-| 1. .omencs their elimination on the 


THE CLARION River PowER COMPANY 
v 


Patrick J. HURLEY ET AL., CONSTITUTING 
THE FEDERAL PowER COMMISSION. 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. 


Clarion | made 


|tween 1912 and 1922, during the precon- | 
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riod) it is provided in the statute that 
the excess profits shall be applied in part 
to reducing the net investment (Section 
10(d) ). .(This provision is repeated in 
the regulations, and is contained in the 
license to plaintiff.) 

The rate of fair return is specified in 
both the regulations and in plaintiff's 
license to be 1% times the weighted 
average annual interest rate payable on 
the par value of the bona fide interest- 
bearing debt of the licensee; except that 
if such debt is less than 25 per cent of 
the licensee’s. actual legitimate invest- 
ment the rate of return shall be 2 times 
the legal rate of interest in the State in 
which the project is lecated (Regulation 
17; Section 8; License, Article 20). 

_Without stating the details it is pro- 
vided that: during this amortization pe- 
riod certain named poeeares of the 
surplus earnings shall be applied to cer- 
tain named amounts—the effect of them 
ell being to reduce the net investment by 
that percentage of this surplus. But 
there is a proviso that if at the end of 
any calendar year during, this amortiza- 
tion period the Commission shall find 
that_ the accumulated earnings of the 
licensee during the period of operation 
including the first 20. years have not 
yielded a fair return upon the actual le- | 
«aiimate investment, the proportion of 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Jan. 30, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice. Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts. 


Allen G. Gartner, of Nashville, Tenn.; 
Howard Ellis, of Chicago, Ill.; and Cal- 
vin H. Lisman, of Dixon, Ky., were ad- 
mitted to practice. 


No. 88. The United States of America 
et al., appellants, v. Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast Railroad Company. Argument 
continued by Mr. Assistant to the Attorney 
General O’Brian for the petitioners, and 
concluded by Mr. Robert C. Alston for the 
appellee. 


No. 91. J. M. Near, appellant, v. The 
State of Minnesota ex rel. Floyd B. Olson, 
County Attorney, etc. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Weymouth Kirkland for the 
appellgnt, continued by Mr. James E. Mark- 
ham and Mr. Arthur L. Markve for the ap- 
pellee, and concluded by Mr. Weymouth 
Kirkland for the appellant. 


No. 103. 


bers of the Federal Power Commission to | 
restrain them from conéuciing in tneir 
official capacity a hearing to ascertain | 
the original cost and net investment of | 
plaintiff in a water power project on 
the Clarion River, in the State oi Penn- 
sylvania, known eas the Piney project, | 
and constructed under a license issued | 
by the Commission. 

Plaintiff moved for a temporary in- 
junction to restrain the holding of the 
hearing pending the suit, and defendants | 
filed a motion to dismiss the bill of com- 
plaint. | 

The principal ground of defendant’s | 
motion is that the Federal Power Com- 
mission is authorized by law to hold the 
hearing in question. The case depends 
upon the construction to be given to the | 
Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stats. 1065), 
commonly known as the Federal Water 
Power Act. 


Facts of Case Are 
Reviewed by Court 





On Oct. 13, 1922, the Commission is- j ‘ 


sued a 65-year license to plaintiff, | 
Clarion Water Power Company, to con- | 
struct and maintain a water power de- | 
velopment on the Clarion River, known | 
as the Piney project, to be commenced | 
by June 1, 1923, and completed by Sept. } 
1, 1927. The project was completed 
within the time limit. 

Section 4(a) of the act provides that 
in ordet to aid the Commission in deter- 
mining the net investment of the licensce | 
in any project the licensee shall upon 
oath, within a reasonable time efter con- 
struction of the original project, or any | 
addition, or betterment, file with the 
Commission a statement, in duplicate, 
showing the actual legitimate cost of 
such project, addition, or betterment. | 

The same section also provides that | 
the licensee shall grant to the Commis- 
sion or its agents free access to all books, | 
records, papers, and documents relating 


| 


ground thet they are wholly unsupported 
by vouchers. 

The report proposes to eliminate ex- 
penditures during the construction pe- 
riod aggregating $5,765,132.28. 

These expenditures occurred after 
issue of the license which contained the 
provision that vouchers should be taken 
and preserved for every item of expense. 
It is alleged as to items aggregating 
$1,416,044 that plaintiffehas not fur- 
nished supporting evidence of their ex- 
penciture. 

$731,190.56 is claimed to represent net 
interest costs to plaintiff on its securi- 
ties covering the period accounted for. 
This is eliminated because information 
as to the proceeds received from the se- 
curities and final disposition’ thereof -has 
been withheld from the examiner. 

$2.550,000 is recommended to be elimi- 
nated on the ground that it represents 
nrofit made on the construction of the 
Piney project by a construction company 
wich is said to be affiliated with piain- 


iff. 

$860,000 is recommended to be elimi- 
nated on the ground that it represents 
profié made by one of the concerns effil- 
iated with plaintiff in connection with the 
sale of plaintiff’s securities and the de- 
velopment of the entire project. It is 
claimed not to be an item of actual cost 


lof the project itself. 


Thus the accounting officers report to 
the Commission that about 30 per cent of 


| the actual legitimate cost of the project 
}as claimed by plaintiff is in reality profit 


made by one or more corporations affil- 


iated with plaintiff; that about 15 per | 


cent of such claimed cost is not supnorted 


| by vouchers, and that as to more than 5 


per cent of capital expenditures plaintiff 
refuses to submit to the Commission the 
evidence in its possession from which the 
Commission may determine how much of 


|this item was actually expended. 


The Commission asserts that the duty 
imposed upon it to now hold a hear- 


Harry F. Waite, petitioner, v. 
The United States. Submitted by Mr. 0. 
Ellery Edwards for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Rugg, Mr. Claude R. 
Branch, Mr. Perey M. Cox, ana Mr. W. 
Martin Smith for the respondent. 


Adjourned until Feb. 2 at 12 o’clock. 


‘he surplus earnings to be paid into the 
smortization reserves shall be a small 
fraction of the amounts theretofore pro- 
vided until such time as the accumulated 
earnings of the licensee will be in the 
judgment of the Commission a fair re- 
turn upon such investment for the entire | 
veriod of operation (Regulation 17, Sec- 
tion 5; License. Article 20). 


Knowledge of Actual 
Cost of Project Important 


3. At the end of the license period of 
50 years the United States may take 
over the property or permit a State, 
municipality or other corporation to take 
it over upon condition that there be paid 
to the original licensee the then net in- 
vestment of the licensee in the project 
taken (Section 14 of the act). In the lat- 
ter case the statute provides that the 
amount to be paid shall be determined 
by agreement between the Commission 
end the owner, and if they cannot agree, 
then the amount shall be determined by 
a proceeding in equity brought by the 
United States in the district court of, 
the United States for the jurisdiction in 
which the project is lccated. 


The determination at the end of 50 
years mentioned in Section 14 is neces- 
sarily a judicial determination; it is the ; 
amount to be paid if plaintiff’s property 
is then taken from it. 

But the requirements of the statute 
under the first and second periods would 
ke difficult if not impossible of enforce- 
ment unless there be a determination of 
the net investment by the Commission. | 
| This determination is a legislative or ad- | 
| ministrative question. There is no provi- 
sion in the’statute for the making of 
such determination by the courts. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that 
it is of the utmost importance both to the 
cewner and to the United States that the 


sion under thé statute and by the condi- 
tions inserted in the license which plain- | 
tiff accepted and under which it is now 
operating. 

First. The Statute: As before stated 
the statute has two aspects—general and | 
specific. 

For the purpose of this opinion the 
analysis of the statute.may be confined 
largely to the powers conferred on the 
Commission to deal with specific projects. 

Operations under the statute are to be 
carried on under preliminary permits 
and long time licenses. The permit is to 
be issued to enable the applicant to sur- 
vey the proposed site and to obtain the 
data necessary to make the required ap- 
plication for license (Section 4(e) ). 

The applicant for license must submit 
such maps, plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates of the cost as may be required for 
a full understanding of the proposed proj- | 
ect (Section 9). 

The Commission is authorized to issue 
the license for the purpose of construct- 
ing, operating, and maintaining project 
works necessary or convenient for the de- | 
velopment and improvement of naviga- 
tion and for the development, transmis- 
sion and utilization of power from any of 
the navigable waters of the United States 
or upon any part of the public lands and | 
reservations in the United States or for 
the purpose of utilizing the surplus water } 
or water power from any Government 
dam (Section 4(d)). 


The Commission may hold hearings in 





we 


set forth in the license shall be paid into 
the amortization reserves to be held as 
aforesaid (Section 10(d)). 


8. Every licensee which is a public 
serice corporation developing or distrib- 
uting. power for sale or use in public 
service shall abide by such reasonable 
régulation of the services and of the 
rates and charges as may be prescribed 
by any duly constituted agency of the 
State in which the service is rendered or 
the rate charged. If the proper States 
have not empowered any agency to regu- 
late and control the service and rates, it 
is agreed that the Federal Power Com- 
mission may exercise such regulation and 
control (Section 19). 


, Certain other provisions of the stat- 


ute, while not so stated, are conditions of | 


the license, 

4, Similar authority to regulate serv- 
ices and rates is given where the power 
is distributed by subsidiary corporations 
which in turn purchase it from the li- 
censee. In this event power is given to 
the Commission to regulate issuance of 
securities by the parties included within 
section 20 of the statute. 

5. At the expiration of the 50-year pe- 
riod of the license the United States is 
authorized to take over the property 
upon the condition that it pay the net 
investment of the licensee in the project 
taken. There are cortain damages to be 
paid if part only of the project is taken. 
The net investment and the damages are 
to be determined by agreement between 
the Commission and the licensee; if they 
can not agree then by proceedings in 
equity instituted by the United States 
in the district court of the United States 
in the district within which the property 
is located (Section 14). 

The statute is an elaborate and care- 
fully drawn act of 30 sections. 


Analysis of 
Statute Given 


After creating the Federal Power Com- 
mission; to be composed of the Secretary 
of War, Secretary of the Interior, and 
Secretary of Agriculture (Section 1), 
creating the office of executive secretary, 
and prescribing certain clerical and ad- 
ministrative details (Section 2), it then 
defines the many terms used in the stat- 
ute (Section 3). 

The remaining sections—4 to 24—con- 
tain a carefully worked out scheme cov- 
ering the jurisdiction conferred upon and 
the work to be done by the Commission. 

In addition to the sections heretofore 
mentioned the following are important 
to the determination of the questions 
here involved: 

Project is defined as a complete unit of 
improvement or development consisting 
of the physical structures and the tangi- 
ble and intangible property, the use and 
occupancy of which are necessary or ap- 
propriate in the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the unit (Section 3). 

Net investment in a project means the 
actual legitimate original cost thereof 
plus similar costs of additions and better- 
ments, after deducting from such orig- 
inal cost the sum of three items, de- 
scribed as (1) unappropriated surplus; 


* Avrwortmn Statements ‘Oity Ane Presenren Harem. Beta 


PustisHep Without Comment sy THe UnitTen States DaILy 


n of Clarion River Projec 


t 


Government's Right to Presently 
Ascertain Cost and Value Upheld 


Opinion of Court Dismissing Corporation’s 
Action Includes Analysis of Federal 


Water P. 


and accounts of such licensees; to require 
licensees to submit statements and re- 
ports, including full information as to 
net investment and reduction thereof, 
among other things, and also to require 
any licensee to make adequate provision 
for determining said cost. 

Paragraph (d) authorizes the Commis- 
sion to hold: hearings and to order testi- 
mony to be taken in connection with the 


making of any investigation as pro- 


vided in the act. 

Paragraph (h) authorizes the Com- 
mission to perform any and all acts, and 
to make such rules and regulations not 


ower Act 


the excess profits to the various amor- 
tization accounts to be applied from time 
to time in reduction of the net invest- 
ment. 

Section 10(e) authorizes the Commis- 
sion to expropriate charges for exces- 
sive profits, and provides that these 
charges may be adjusted from time to 
time by the Commission as conditions 
may require. The specified rate of re- 
turn and the proportions of surplus 
earnings ta be applied to the amortiza- 
tion accounts are set forth in plaintiff’s 
license hereafter discussed in detail. 


Action Said to Be in 





actual legitimate cost of an original proj- 


connection with the application for the 


; 7 sare lis 
to the project. The license to plaintiff ling, take evidence, and determine 


contained a number of other conditions | whether or not these items were actually 


hereafter to be mentioned. : ..,, | expended, and whether or not they con- 
On Apr. 11, 1930, plaintiff filed with | stitute part of the actual legitimate cost. 
the Commission its statement, in dupli- | Plaintiff contends that the Commission 
cate, as required by Section 4(a). Plain-|j, wholly without power to do anything 
tiff alleges that this statement shows the | more at the present time, and that under 
actual legitimate cost of the construc- | the statute the Commission must wait for 
«tion ef the project to be $11,032,816.57. lat least 20 years and possibly 50 years 
By Section 4(h) of the Statute the pefore it can determine this dispute. 


permit or license, or the making, any in- 
vestigation as provided in the act (Sec- 
tion 4(g) ). 


All licenses issued under the act shall | 
be on certain conditions stated in the 
act and required to be included in the li- 
cense, and on such other conditions not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 
act as the Commission may require (Sec- 
tion 10(a) to (g)). 


ect should be known to All parties con- 
cerned promptly upon the completion of 
the project. 

The Commission asserts that’ the stat- 
ute confers the power and imposes the 
duty upon it to now make this determi- 
nation in the present case. Plaintiff con- 
| tends that the determination of the actual 
legitimate cost is a judicial determina- 
tion to be made by the proper district 








Commission is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as may be neces- | 
sary and proper for the purpose of car- | 
rying out the act. | 

The license stipulates that it is subject | 
to all the terms and conditions of the act | 
and of the rules and regulations of the | 
Commission pursuant thereto in force on | 
June 6, 1922. Regulation 20, Section 6, 
in force on that day, provides that the 
Commission reserves to itself the right to 
investigate and make any lawful order 
concerning any item or amount included 
in the cost of the original project. 

The license also provides (Article 17) 
that each item of cost shall be supported 
by proper voucher or other record, and 
that such voucher or record in support of 
any item properly includable in said cost 
shall beeome part of the permarent rec- 
ords of said project, and shall be kept 
and retained by the licensee in the man- 
ner required by the Commission. | 


Audit of Accounts of 
Licensee Provided | 


Under certain rules of practice and 
procedure effective May 1, 1929, it is 
provided (Rule XV, paragraphs 6, 7, 8) | 
that the books, records and accounts of | 
the licensee shall be examined and 
audited for the purpose of verifying the 
statement to be filed by the licensee 
above mentioned; that when the repre- 
sentatives of the Commission shall have 
completed this examination there . shall 
be prepared a preliminary account and 
report setting forth the items which may 
be properly entered in the fixed capital, 
accounts of the project and the reasons | 
for omitting any other items claimed by 
the licensee. Copy of this report is to 
be served, upon the licensee and the lat- 
ter is allowed 30 days within which to 
file a protest. If a protest is filed a 
public hearing shall be ordered and a 
date set therefor. 

In this case the Accounting Division 
of the Commission made an examination 
and audit of the books, records and ac- | 
counts of plaintiff after plaintifi’s report 
was filed, 

In August, 1930, the Accounting Rivi- 
sion filed with the Commission its pre- 
liminary accounting report on actual 
legitimate investment in plaintiff’s proj- 
ect (Exhibit E to bill of complaint). 
The -\counting Division recommended 
elimizcting from plaintiff’s statement of 
actue! legitimate investment the total of 
$6,213.904.78, or approximately 55 per 
cent of the amount claimed by plaintiff. 

Copy of this report was seived on 
plaintiff about Aug. 21, 1930, together 
with notice that in case plaintiff failed to 
file a protest to the report the same 
would be presented to the Commission 
for such action as might be just and | 
proper; but that in case plaintiff so de- 
sired a vrotest might be combined with 
the petition for hearing. 

On Sept. 19, 1930, plaintiff filed with | 
the Commission a protest against the | 
approval of the preliminary accounting | 
report in so-far as it recommended elimi- 
nation of anv items claimed by plaintiff. 
The protest was based on the ground that 
the items were reasonable and legiti- | 
mate; and on the further ground that the 
Commission was without authority to 
make any adjudication or order with ref- 
ence to the cost of the project. or to re- 
quire plaintiff to omit from: its capital | 
account any item of cost, and that the 
preliminary report was without authority 
of law. Plaintiff made no request for 
hearing. 

On Oct. 2, 1930, the Commission gave 
notice that the matter was set for hear- | 
ing before the Commission or a represen- 


| 


requires 
and objects of the Federal Water Power 
Act as well as a careful analysis of the 
act, of the rules and regulations issued 
by the Commissioner thereunder, and of 
the conditions contained in the license 


Federal Water Power 
Act Is. Discussed 


The decision of the question involved 
consideration of the purpose 


issued to plaintiff. : 
The purposes of the act are stated in 


New Jersey v. Sargent, 269 U. S. 328, 335. 


It is enough here to say that the pur- 
poses involve the improvement of navi- 
gation and development of water power 
from navigable waters or upon any part 
of the public domain. 

The act has two aspects—one general, 
and the other specific. 

The act provides for investigations by 
the Commission concerning the utiliza- 
tion of the water resources, and concern- 
ing the water power industry of the 
United States. 

The act also imposes upon the Com- 


mission broad powers and duties with 


respect to the development and regula- 
tion of particular water power projects. 
The present case is concerned with this 
aspect of the statute. 

“The power of Conyress to regulate 
navigable waters is not expressly granted 
in the Constitution, but is a power inci- 
dental to the express power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the 
Indian trikes.” Leroy v. U. S., 177 U. S. 
632; New Jersey v. Sargent, 269 U, S. 
328; Constitution, Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 3. 

Many of the water power sites are lo- 
cated upon the public lands of the United 
States. The Constitution, Article IV, 
Section 3, Clause 2, provides that “the 
Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.” 

The subject of the Federal Water 
Power Act, therefore, is one peculiarly 
within the province of Congress, 

The statute marks a departure in the 
method of dealing with the public do- 
main. So it is particularly important to 
escertain the pyrpose of Congress and to 
construe the statute in the light of that 
purpose. 


Purpose to Prevent 
Excessive Profits 


It is clear that water power is to be 
developed by private capital, but that ex- 
cessive profits are to be prevented, either 
by regulation of the rates or recapture 
of a portion of the profits either by the 
States in which the projects are situated, 
or by the United Siates, and by the ap- 
plication of the excess profits to the re- 
duction of the net investment in the prop- 
erty. Finally, at the end of 50 years the 
United States has the privilege of taking 
over the project at the then net invest- 
ment, 


For the purposes of the act there are | 
| three periods or points involved in each 


license—the first 20 years, the ensuing 
30 years, and the termination of the li- 
cense period. 

1. During the first period of 20 years 


|excessive profits are to be prevented by 


permitting rates to be fixed by the State 


'in which the project is located; if that 


State has not created a body with power 
to fix rates, then the excess profits are 
to be expropriated by the United States 
and the amount thereof is to be fixed by 
the Commission (Section 10(e) ). 

2. During the ensuing period of 30 


| years (known as the amortization pe, and regulations adopted by the Commis- 


court at the end of 50 years, if at all. 
Plaintiff also contends—should the fore- 
going question be decided against it— 
that the determination is not to be made 
until 20 years have elapsed, that is, at 
the end of the first period, and before the 
beginning of the amortization period. 


Effect of Plaintiff’s 
Proposals Shown 


To consider the effect of these conten- 
tions in the present case: 


There is in dispute more than $6,000,- 
000, or 55 per cent of the total amount 
claimed by plaintiff as the actual legiti- 
mate cost of the project. In all proba-| 
bility the correct figure is somewhere be- | 
tween the extreme‘ asserted by the 
parties to this suit. Numerous items are 
involved in this enormous sum, and they 
fall into different classifications. A de- 
termination of the question involves | 
many disputed questions of fact and} 
propositions of law. While the license | 
Was issued in 1922 the project had its 
origin about 10 years before. The ac- 
counting report shows a dispute as to 
the expenditures claimed to have been! 
made by plaintiff’s predecessor from 8 | 
to 18 years ago. It would be hard enough 
to decide these questions on oral evi- 
dence taken at the present time; if their | 
ascertainment is to be postponed 20 or 50 | 
years more, it is probable that their cor- 
rect determination would then be im- 
possible. | 

The amount of the items composing the 
actual legitimate cost of the original | 
| project is the foundation of the system | 
| of accounts to be kept by piaintiff during 
the next 50 years. Throughout that pe- 
riod many items in the accounts will be 
based in part upon the eapital items. 
Additions and betterments will be made 
at frequent intervals. | 

If the items of capital account already 
|incurred and those involving subsequent | 
|additions and betterments are to be} 
|opened up for correction 20 or 50 years | 
hence, corresponding changes will be | 
necessary in a large portion of plaintiff's | 
accounts during that period. The result- 
ing confusion would be so great as prob- | 
ably to make it impossible to reconstruct | 
'from the then existing data a correct set | 
of books. | 

If during this period some of these 
items efroneously have been treated as 
part of the actual legitimate project cost, 
the mere lapse of time will have other 
serious effects. On the one hand, it will 
have a tendency to cause these items to 
assume the nature of vested interests; 
on the other, if these items, years hence, 
are finally eliminated from the capital, | 
the value of plaintiff’s securities will be 
suddenly and greatly lessened. And 
much more important—if items are 
erroneously retained in the capital 
accounts, the rates to be charged by 
vlaintiff during this long period will be 
higher than if they sHould be eliminated 
from the actual net investment at the 
| presént time. 


Determination of Investment 
Said to Be Permissible 


The serious objections to the conten- 
tions advanced by plaintiff were appar- 
ent when the statute was passed. 

I am of opinion that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to give the Conimission 
power to make this determination upon 
completion of a project, and from year 
|to year thereafter; that such power is 
necessary to the administration of the 
| statute; that such power was conferred 
by statute; and that the exercise of this 
power has been provided for by the rules 


‘Conditions of Licenses 
Provided for by Act 


Among these conditions are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the licensee shall pay to the 
United States reasonable annual charges 
In an amount to be fixed by the Commis- 
sion’ to reimburse the United States for 
the costs of administering the act (Sec- 
‘tion 10(e)); and shall pay to the United 
States charges for the appropriation to 
the Government of excessive profits until 
the respective States shall make provi- 
sion for preventing excessive profits or | 
for the expropriation thereof to them- 
selves; or until the period of amortiza- | 
tion as herein provided is reached; and | 
charges for the expropriation of exces- 
sive profits may be adjusted from time 
to time by the Commission as conditions | 
may require. (Ib.) 

2. After the first 20 years of opera- 
tion the licensee shall establish and| 
maintain amortization reserves, which 
reserves shall either be held until termi- 
nation of the license, or applied from | 
time to time in reduction of the net in- | 
vestment. The license is to provide a 
specified rate of return. A proportion of 
any surplus over this rate of return to be 
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In Full Text i 


original cost of water power project— 


Power Co. v. Hurley et al., etc. 
1931. 


Regulation of commerce—Regulation of 


make rules and regulations respecting 
United States.—Clarion River Power Co. 
V U. S. Daily, 3662, Jan. 31, 1931. 


tion— 
The Federal Water Power Commission 


a license in a water power project on a 


account and report prepared by the Acc 


was conclusive as to the items to be inc 


censees as to net investment, “make an 








of amortization, and the right to take 


etc, 


the company was given notice on the company’s 


(2) aggregate credit balances of current 
depreciation accounts, and (3) aggre- 
gate appropriations of surplus or income 
held in amortization, sinking fund, or 
similar reserves, or expended for addi- 
tiens cr betterments, or used for the pur- 
poses for which stch reserves were 
created. (These reserves have been men- 
tioned heretofore and are provided for 
in Section 10(d). 

But the deduction of all three of these 


j items is subject to the proviso that the | 


deduction shall apply to such items as 
have been accumulated during the period 
of the license from earnings in excess of 
a fair return on such investment (Sec- 
tion 3). > 

Section 4 is a most important section 
of the statute. In eight paragraphs, (a) 
to (h), respectively, it enumerates 
powers of the Commission—(a) hereaiter 
more fully discussed, authorizes and em- 
vowers the Commission to make investi- 
gations in certain cases. It also provides 


that upon completion of a project the} 


licensee shall file a statement showing 
the actual legitimate cost of construc- 
tion “in order to aid the Commission i 
determining the net 
licensee in any project.” 


Language of Act Said 
ToPermit Present Hearing 


Paragraph (d) authorizes issue of the 
license ahenever necessary or conven- 
ient for the development and improve- 
ent of navigation, etc., as heretofore 
cutlined. 

Paragraph (f) directs the Commis- 
sion to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the establishment of a system of ac- 
counts by licensees; to examine books 


Summary 
Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 


n This Issue 


Constitutional lay—Due process—Federal Power Commission’s hearing as to 


A hearing to ascertain the original cost of the water power project of a 
Federal Power Commission’s licensee, on the protest of the licensee to the pre- 
liminary account and report of the Accounting Division of the Commission, on 
notice to the licensee, is in accordance with due process of law.—Clarion River 
(D. C, Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3662, Jan. 31, 


Federal Power Commission—Constitutionality of Federal Water Power Act— 


public lands— 


Congress had the power to enact the Federal Water Power Act under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution and under the clause empowering it to 


the territory or other property of the 
v. Hurley et al., ete. (D.C. Sup. Ct.)— 


Federal Power Commission—Authority and functions—Ascertainment of original 
cost and net investment of licensee in water power project—Time of determina- 


had the power to ascertain the original 


cost and net investment of a power company to which the Commission had issued 


navigable river at a hearing of which 
rotest against the preliminary 


ounting Division of the Commission, as 


against the company’s contention, in proceedings to enjoin the Commission from 
conducting the hearing, that its statement, filed on the completion of the project, 


luded, and that the Commission, if em- 


powered to ascertain the original cost, could not exercise such power until the 
termination of the 50-year period for which the license was granted, or until 
the expiration of the first 20 years of the term and the commencement of the 
30-year amortization period, since the Commission, under the provisions of the 
Federal Water Power Act, its regulations adopted pursuant thereto, and the 
license made subject to such act and regulations, is empowered to provide for 
the establishment of a system of accounts by licensees, examine books and ac- 
counts, make investigations, hold hearipgs, require full information from li- 


y lawful order concerning any item or 


amount included in the cost of the original project” or of any addition or better- 
ment, expropriate charges for excessive profits and adjust such charges from 
time to time as conditions may require, and to perform “any and all acts * * * 
as may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act,” and since the ascertainment of the original cost at the time of the 
completion of the project is essential to the proper administration of the act, 
in view of provisions as to charges, reduction of investment during the 


period 
over the property on the expiration of 


the 50-year term at its then value.—Clarion River Power Go. v. Hurley et al., 
(D, C, Sup. Ct.)—V U. S, Daily, 3662, Jan, 31, 1931, 


the | 


t WB} to all * 
investment of a} 


opment costs to such costs of power 








inconsistent with the act as may be 
necessary and proper for the purpose of 
carrying out its provisions. 

In my opinion the purpose of the act 
necessarily requires that the actual 
legitimate cost of the original project be 
determined now by the Commission. 

As already pointed out, unless this is 
true the enforcement of the statute 
would be practically impossible. The 
evidence will be lost by death of wit-; 
nesses and lapse of time. The accounts 
will be so hopelessly involved that it 
would be impossible to recontruct them 
20 or 50 years hence. 

The language of the statute properly 
construed authorizes the hearing to be 
held at this time. 

Counsel for plaintiff contend that be- 
cause there is a State regulatory body 
in Pennsylvania the United States has 
no interest in excessive profits until the 
lapse of 20 years, and that therefore 
the Commission may not make a deter- 
mination at the earliest until the end 
of that period. 

In my opinion the existence of the 
power to determine the net investment 
of the licensee, or the actual legitimate 
cost of construction of the project, does 
not depend upon whether the State in 
which the project is located, has crea- 
ted a regulatory body. In either event 
it is important that the question be de- 
termined promptly upon the comple- 
tion of the project and before errone- 
ous items have become firmly imbedded 
in the books. .The effect of any such er- 
roneous capital items will be felt 
throughout the amortization period, 
even though the owner’s rates have been 
regulated by a State body during the 
first period of 20 years. 


Sections Relied on 


Quoted by Court 


And where there is a State regulatory 
body I do not find in the statute any 
provision authorizing such determina- 
tion during the amortization period 
which is not entirely applicable now. 

In arriving at this conclusion, in addi- 
tion to the general purpose and effect of 
the act, I rely upon sections 4(a), (g), 
(h), 10(d) and (e). 

Section 4 provides that the Commis- 
sion is hereby authorized and em- 
powered: 

(a) To make investigations * * * concern- 
ing * * * the water power industry and its 
relation to other industries and to inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and concerning 
the location, capacity, development costs, 
and relation to markets of power sites * * 
to the extent the Commission may deem 


necessary or useful for the purposes of 
this Act. 


In order to aid the Commission in deter- 
mining the net investment of a licensee in 
any project, the licensee shall upon oath 
* * .* file with the Commission * * * a state- 
ment in duplicate showing the actual legiti- | 
mate cost of construction of such project 
* * *, The licensee shall grant to the Com- 
mission or to its duly authorized agent or 
agents at all reasonable times free access 
to such project, addition or betterment, and 
* accounts, books, records and all 
other papers and documents relating thereto. 

The language italicized is a clear re- 
quirement that the Commission shall de- 
termine the net investment of a licensee 
in a project. 

This requirement is in accord with the 
purpose of the statute. I have already 
shown that the administration of the 
statute requires that this power exist, 
and that it be exercised promptly upon 
the completion of a project. 

I think the power may also be derived 
from the first paragraph of section 4(a). 

Plaintiff seeks to limit the investiga- 
tions therein provided for to investiga- 
tions concerning development costs to 
such costs of power sites. While the 
question may be debatable I think the 
better construction of this paragraph 
does not limit the investigation of devel- 


Accord With Due Process 


The application of these conditions of 
the license depends to some extent upo 
whether plaintiff has had a fair rate o 
return throughout the entire period o 
the license, including the first 20 years;_ 
and broad discretion is vested in the 
Commission to modify from time to time 
the proportion of the excess profits to 
be transferred to amortization reserves, 
and finally applied to the reduction of 
plaintiff’s net investment. 

It will be utterly impossible to cor- 
rectly apply sections 10(d) and (e) and 
the provisions of plaintiff’s license there- 
under unless the Commission should now 
determine the amount of plaintiff’s ac- 
tual legitimate cost. . 

Taking the foregoing provisions to- 
gether it seems to me clear that Con- 
gress did authorize the Commission to 
proceed with the investigation sought 
to be enjoined. 

The Commission in providing for a 
hearing and in serving notice thereof 
upon plaintiff is but acting in accord 
with -what our law defifes as due pro- 
cess. ’ 

Under section 4(a) authority is con- 
ferred upon the Commission to determine 
the net investment of a licensee in any 

roject. Determination of the actual 
egitimate cost of the original project is 
a necessary step to this end. 

Surely it was. not intended that the 
Commission should make this determina- 
tion ex parte or without a hearing. 
Such a practice would be repugnant to 
our ideas of justice and fair dealing. 

The procedure of the Commission is 
in accord with that held to be due proc- 
ess of law in Wedderburn v. Bliss, 12 
App. D. C. 413; Garfield v. Spaulding, 
32 App. D. C. 158, and Moore v. Heany, 
34. App. D. C. 31. 


Authorization Found 


In Rules and Regulations 


Second. The Rules and Regulations: 
The proposed hearing is authorized by 
the rules and regulations adopted by the 
Commission. 

The statute provides (section 4): 

That the Commission is hereby te 





and empowered— 

(h) To perform any and all acts, to make 
such rules and regulations, and to issue 
such orders not inconsistent with this act 
as may be necessary and proper for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act. 

The regulations providing for this 
hearing are both necessary and proper 
for the purposes of carrying out the Act; 
they are valid within the decision of 
Grimaud v. U. S. 220 U. S. 506. 

Regulations 20, Paragraph 6 of the 
Rules and Regulations of June 6, 1921 
provides: 

The Commission reserves to itself the 
right to investigate and make any lawful 
order concerning any item or amount in- 
cluded in the cost of the original project 
or of any addition thereto or betterment 
thereof, whether such cost is incurred by 
the licensee during the period of the license, 
or by a permittee or other person, natural 
or artificial, price to the issuing of a license 
under the act. , 

In accordance with section 10(d) of 
the act, Regulation 17 provides for 
amortization reserves, for the fair rate 
of return, ‘and for the amount of the 
surplus earned after the first 20 years 
of operation to be paid into the amorti- 
zation reserves, 

Section 3 of Regulation 17 fixes the 
specified rate of return at 1% times the 
weighted average annual interest rate 
payable on the par value of the bona 
fide interest-bearing debt of the licensee 
actually outstanding on account of the 
project property. But there is a pro- 
viso that if either at the beginning of 
the period of amortization or of any cal- 
endar year thereafter the outstanding in- 
terest-bearing debt of the licensee on 
account of the project is less than 25 
per cent of the actual legitimate invest- 
ment of the licensee in said project, th 
for the next calendar year the specifie 
rate of return shall be two times the 
legal rate of interest in the State in 
which the project is located. 

The period for accumulating amortiza- 
tion reserves begins 20 years after the 
date the project is placed in operation 
under a license. 


Immediate Ascertainment 


Of Cost Held Essential 


Section 5 of Regulation 17 provides 
that certain proportions of the surplus 
earnings shall be paid into and held in 
the amortization reserves, This propor- 
tion gradually increases as the surplus 
earnings increase until it is provided 
that 90 per cent of the surplus earnings 
in excess of 6 wd cent shall be paid into 
the reserves. But there is a proviso that 
if at the end of any calendar year of the 
amortization period the Commission shall 
find that the accumulated earnings of 
the licensee during the period of opera- 
tion including the first 20 years thereof 
have not yielded a fair return upon the 
actual legitimate investment in the pro- 
ject, the proportion of such surplus earn- 
ings to be paid into the amortization 
reserves shall be 10 per cent thereof 
until such time as the accumulated earn- 
ings of the licensee will be in the judg- 
ment of the Commission a fair return 
upon such investment for such period of 
operation. 

It is perfectly apparent that it would 
be impossible to arrive at these figures 
20 years hence unless the actual legiti- 
mate cost should be ascertained now. 

Finally, rules of practice in formal 
proceedings were duly adopted by the 
Federal Power Commission. In the is- 
| sue effective May 21, 1929 Rule XV(6), 
(7), (8), as heretofore stated, provides 
jexpressly for the hearing contemplategs 
as to the Piney project of plaintiff. 
These rules of practice in my opinion 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6,] 


sites. I think the first paragraph of 
4(a) may be construed to authorize the 
Commission “to make investigations con- 
cerning development costs * * * to the 
extent the Commission may deem neces- 
sary or useful for the purposes of this 
act.” ; 


Investigation Considered 
Necessary to Administration 


One of the essential purposes of the 
act is the ascertainment within a rea- 
sonable time upon completion of a pro- 
ject of the net investment of a licensee 
in that project. It is necessary to the 
determination of the net investment to 
first ascertain the actual legitimate cost 
of the construction of the project. There- 
fore the Commission is entitled to make 
an investigation. in order to determine 
the actual legitimate cost and the net 
investment of a licensee in a project 
licensed by the Commission. 

The Commission by the very act of 
making an investigation announces that 
it considers that investigation necessary 
and useful fo rthe purposes of the act. 

And to the ordinary mind it would 
seem that such an investigation is either 
necessary or useful for the purposes of 
the act. 7 

Under Paragraph 4(g) the Commis- 
sion is authorized to hold a hearing in 
connection with the application for any 
permit or license, or the regulation of 
rates, services, or securities, or the mak- 
ing of any investigation, as provided in 
the act. : 

Under Paragraph 4(h) the Commis- 
sion -is authorized and empowered to 
perform any and all acts * * * as may 
be necessary and proper for the purpose 
of carrying out the previsions of the 
act. 

The holding of an investigation to de- 
termine the actual legitimate cost of the 
original project is surely an act neces- 
sary and proper for the purposes of 
carrying out the other provisions of the 
statute. 

Section 10(d), as before outlined, pro- 
vides for the application of a part of 
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#ederal Courts 
To Be Examined 
By Law Schools 


Twelve University Units to 
Undertake Study, Under 
Plans Approved by Wick- 
ersham Commission | 


A national study of law administra- 
tion in the Federal courts of this coun- 
try will be undertaken by 12 university 
law schools under plans approved by the 
National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, according to a recent 
statement from Yale University received 
and just made available by the Com- 
mission. 

The: disposition of criminal cases on 
“bargain days” and the aspects of the 
so-called “break downs” in the system 
of administration will be two of the 
numerous phases of law administration 
to be studied, it is stated. 


Each of the university law schools, 
it is explained, will conduct a unit of 
research in its. own locality, while the 
work will be supervised by a committee 
on Federal courts, to be appointed by 
the Commission. 


pas statement follows in full text: 


Plans have been approved by President 
oover’s National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement for 4 na- 
tional study of law administration in 
the Federal courts of the United States. 
The study will be made through 12 uni- 
versity law schools of the country, each 
conducting a unit of research in its own 
locality. The work will be supervised 
by a committee on Federal courts ap- 
pointed by the Commission, which con- 
sists of Dean Charles 'E. Clark, Yale 
Law School, chairman; Dean Thurman 
W. Arnold, University of West Virginia 
Law School; Dean Henry M. Bates, Uni- 
versity of egg Law School; Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins, University of 
Chicago; Prof. Harold R. Medina, Co- 
lxmbia University. Law School; Prof. 
Edmund M. Morgan, Harvard University 
Law School; Prof. Orrin K. McMurray, 
University of California Law School; 
and the Hon. Owen J. Roberts, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Prof. William O. Doug- 
las, of the Yale University Law School, 
is acting secretary to the Committee. 
‘Preliminary Study Made 2 

Early in 1929, President Hutchins, 
then dean of the Yale Law School, and 
Dean Clark presented to President 
Hoover an outline for a plan for such a 
study, the plan following somewhat the 
lines of a project then under way for 
a study of the State courts of Con- 
necticut, and proposed for Ohio, and 
West Virginia. At the request of the 
National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, of which George W. 
Wickersham is chairman, the plan was 
presented to the Commission. 

In the Spring of 1930, at the request 
of the Commission, a preliminary study 
was made by the Committee in Con- 
necticut, West Virginia, Ohio and Lou- 
isiana. The purpose was to prepare for 
a comprehensive study beginning in the 
Fall of 1930. uring that period, the 
technique for carrying forward the study 
was worked out. Hundreds of criminals 
eynd civil cases were sampled and 
Reiyzes. In the light of .that experi- 
ente, final preparations for a wider 
study were made. 

The project which has been author- 

A ited to begin as of Oct. 1, 1930, and to 
end June 30, 1931, is aimed at a study 
of law administration in the Federal 
courts through a scientific analyses of 
case records, both civil and criminal, 
in those courts. The general purpose 
of the study is to test the frequency 
of the administration of justice in the 
Federal courts. Concrete factual, sta- 
tistical information is being sought to 
illustrate and test the efficacy of rules, 
procedure, and general methods of ad- 
ministering justice. This involves the 
collection of actual figures bearing on 
conjestion and the types of business en- 
tering and being disposed of in the 
Federal courts, the time spent. by the 
courts on the various types of litiga- 
tion, the disposition of criminal cases 
on “bargain days,” and aspects of the 
so-called “break downs” in the system. 
All civil and criminal cases terminated 
in the Federal district courts during the 
five-year period ending June 30, 1930, 
are being investigated. Information is 
obtained from the files and dockets of 
the clerks of the courts, and of the 
district attorney’s, and from the tran- 
scripts of the commissioners. 

Survey by States 

The work in the various districts is 
being done through the law schools and 
is being supervised by the representa- 
tives of these schools in the Federal 
district courts in the following States: 

Connecticut, under the supervision of 
Dean Clark and Professor Douglas; 
Massachusetts, Professor Morgan; New 
York, Professor Medina; Michigan, Pro- 
fessor Bates;.Ohio, Dean H. W. Arant 
a Professor Silas A. Harris, of Ohio 


State University Law School; California, ' 


Dean McMurray; Kansas, Professor 
Thomas E. Atkinson, of the Kansas Uni- 
versity Law School; Colorado, Dean 
James G. Rogers, of the University of 
Colorado Law School; West Virginia, 
Dean Arnold; Louisiana, Dean Rufus C. 
Harris, of the Law School: of Tulane 
University; North Carolina, Dean Charles 
T. McCormick, of the University of 
North Carolina Law School; and Illinois, 
Dean Harry A. Bigelow and Professor 
FE. W. Puttkamer,. of the University of 
Chicago Law School. 

Field workers in the various States, 
who are being supervised by the rep- 
resentatives of the law schools engaged 
in the study are as follows: 

Colorado, Ward B. Showalter; Illinois, 
Robert N. Reid and Leon Gross; Lou- 
isiana, Robert Weinstein; West Virginia, 
Harold J. Saum and James E. Hague; 
Kansas, Miss Elizabeth Arnold; North 
Carolina, Neil S, Sowers and Henry 
Bane; California, Harold Boucher, Otto 
Rohwer, Irene McGovern, and Walter C. 
Frame; Ohio, Miss Grace Heck, Henry C. 
White, and Roland W. Dings; Massa- 
chusetts, I. H. Gorovitz and W. J. 
O’Neill; Michigan, J. Edgar vmlay and 
Dudley ‘W. Apps; Connecticut, Irvin 
Sweedler; and New York, Frank V. 
Goggins, Theodore R. Lee, Lester Milich, 
and Peter Rosenberg. Charles U. Same- 
now is employed in New Haven in the 
statistical work in connection with the 


study. 
Hollerith System Used 

The Hollerjth system of coding is be- 
ing used by the field workers, for whom 
a common form of printed work sheet 
has been prepared. : 

Chairman Wickersham, in céimmenting 
upon the project, said: 

“Two things concerning the study of 
Bie business of the Federal courts now 
Yeing carried on for the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment may be especially noted. The first 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Army and Navy—Officers—Omission of name from register—Proof that Presi- 
dent dropped officer from rolls— 

The fact that a naval officer was listed in the Naval Register under the head- 
ing “Deserted” during one year and that his name‘was not in the register under 
any heading oaeee subsequent years, was not proof that he had been dropped 
from the rolls by the President, under article 36 of the articles for the Govern- 
ment of the Navy, in support of his contention that a court-martial had no 
jurisdiction over him, since the action ‘of the President in dropping an officer 
from the rolls must be an affirmative action and may not be inferred, and since 
the omission of a name is no evidence of such action, in view of the heading 
“Dropped” in the register to designate the officers who have been dropped from 
the rolls by the President. 


Smith, ex parte; D. C., D. Maine, Jan. 21, 1931. 





Banks—Insolvency—Receivership—Jurisdiction of court—Power of State Com- 
missioner of Banks—Enforcement of stockholders’ liability— 

A Minnesota district court has no jurisdiction to appoint a receiver for an 
insolvent State bank in proceedings by a judgment creditor to enforce the double 
liability of stockholders, since the statutes of the State give the State Com- 
missioner of Banks the exclusive power to liquidate such banks and the liquida- 
tion of banks includes the enforcement of the stockholders’ liability. 

Northwestern Fuel Co. v. Live Stock State Bank for South St. Paul et al.; 
Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28205, Jan. 9, 1981. 





Courts—A ppellate courts—Written opinions— 


An opinion of the Appellate Court of Indiana reading “Per Curiam. Affirmed” 
was in violation of the rights of the appellant, since the provision of the Con- 
stitution requiring the Supreme Court to “give a statement in writing of each 
question arising in the record of such case and the decision of the court thereon” 
is applicable to the opinions of the appellate court, under the statute which 
created such court and which provides that appeals thereto “shall be taken * * * 
subject to the same limitations and restrictions as are now or hereafter may 
be provided in case of appeals to the Supreme Court,” notwithstanding another 
section of the act which provides that “in every case reversed by the appellate 
court an opinion shall be given on the material questions therein in writing”; 
the provision requiring a written statement of reasons for the court’s decision, 
on affirmance, is a reasonable regulation, in view of the abuse of the court’s 
power that is apt to occur when a court of appeal is not required to give reasons 
for its decision, 

Hunter et al. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rd. Co.; Ind. Sup. 
Ct., No. 18923 (Appellate Court), Dec. 30, 1930. 





Highways—Construction—Contractor’s bonds—Items covered by—Coal—Gaso- 
line and oil—Tools—Parts, etc., not incorporated in construction— 


A Massachusetts highway contractor’s bond conditioned, under the Massachu- 
setts statutes, on the payment of claims “for labor performed or furnished and 
for materials used or employed in such construction or repair,’ covered claims 
for coal furnished to and used by the contractor to furnish heat for steam boilers 
and to furnish power to operate steam road rollers and stone-crushing material, 
and for gasoline, motor oil and grease furnished to and wholly consumed by 
the contractor in the operation of motors for excavating machinery, road rollers, 
trucks and compressors for drills and pumps in the construction of the highway, 
but did not cover claims for tools, hardware and other supplies sold to the con- 
tractor and employed by it in the construction work which did not become 
physically incorporated either temporarily or primarily in the construction of 
the road, or claims for brooms, sledge handles, pick handles, roller bin gates, 
plows, stone forks, cylinder head gaskets, rod bearings, washers, flanges, bear- 
ing cups, lanterns, dolly with center pin, plow points, hose coupling, valve and 
strainer, crow bars, stone hammers, picks, drill steels, shovels, balls of masons’ 
line, torches, leading wire, parts for pumps, pieces of shaft, bolts, piston rings, 
_ claw hammers, mattocks and rip saws, furnished to and used by the con- 
ractor. 


American Casting Co. v. Commonwealth et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Jan. 7, 
1931. 





Insurance—Robbery insurance—Action on policy—Evidence as to ownership and 
value of rings alleged to.have been taken—Exclusion of affidavit offered to con- 
tradict testimony—Cross examination— 

In an action on a robbery policy for the loss of diamond rings alleged to have 
been taken from the insured during a holdup, in which the insurance company 
denied the plaintiff’s ownership of the rings and disputed the value placed thereon 
by the plaintiff, the exclusion, on the cross examination of the plaintiff, of his 
affidavit offered by the company to contradict his testimony as to his ownership 
of and the value of the diamonds, and the refusal to permit the company to 
cross-examine him as to such affidavit and as to whether he had made a gift of 
one of the rings to a young lady prior to the alleged robbery, was error. 

Central Surety & Insurance Co. v. Davidson; C. C. A.-10, No. 285, Jan. 5, 
1931. ; 





Insurance—Robbery insurance—Value of diamond rings—Sufficiency of jeweler’s 
appraisal at time of insurance of policy— 

In an action on a robbery policy for loss of diamond rings, an appraisal by a 
jeweler at the time the policy was written was sufficient evidence as to the 
value of the rings at the time of the robbery. 

Central Surety & Insurance Co. v. Davidson; C. C. A. 10, No. 285, Jan. 5, 
1931. 





Insurance—Robbery insurance—Notice to police authorities—Sufficiency—Warn- 
ing of robbers as excuse for failure to give notice at first opportunity— 

Where the insured protected by a robbery policy was warned by highwaymen 
who held him up on a country road that they had a partner in a certain city 
who would get him if he stopped there, the court, in an action on the policy, 
was warranted in finding that the insured was excused from giving notice to 
police officers in such city under a provision of the policy for immediate notice 
to police authorities, and that the notice which he gave when he reached another 
city, within an hour after the robbery, was a sufficient compliance with the policy. 

Central Surety & Insurance Co. v. Davidson;-C. C. A. 10, No. 285, Jan. 5, 
1931. 





Master and servant—Relation—Trade secrets—Injunction against disclosure by 
former employe—Solicitation: by milk wagon driver of former employer's cus- 
tomers— 

A milk distributing company was entitled to an injunction restraining a 
former employe, who had covered a certain route for the company for a period 
of seven years, from soliciting the company’s customers on such route on behalf 
of his new employer, since the names, addresses and requirements of the com- 
pany’s customers on the route constituted a part of the good will of the company 
and were trade secrets, although the company served nearly one-half of the 
people in the district where the route was located, and since equity will restrain 
the disclosure of such trade secrets by an employe. 


Dairy Dale Co. v. Foster et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13409, Jan. 8, 1931. 





Prohibition—Forfeiture—Liquor seized while in owner’s possession—Necessity of 
search warrant— 

Intoxicating liquor which was seized by prohibition agents while in the owner’s 
possession for beverage purposes in a root celler not constituting part of the 
owner’s dwelling was subject to forfeiture under section 25 of the Prohibition 
Act although the search preceding the seizure was unlawful, since jurisdiction 
to condemn contraband liquor, under such section, is not conditioned upon a 
seizure under a search warrant, but requires merelythat the liquor, at the time 
of the proceeding, shall be in the possession of the Prohibition Director of the 
court, 

Strong v. United States; C. C. A. 1, No. 2488, Jan. 2, 1931. 





Prohibition—Search and seizure—Consent of owner to search without warrant— 
Root cellar— 

Owner’s consent to search of dwelling and barn by prohibition agents without 
a warrant did not entitle them to search, over the owner’s objection, a root 
cellar located a few feet from the barn. 


Strong v. United States; C. C. A. 1, No. 2488, Jan. 2, 1981. 


Sales—Bulk sales—List of creditors—Unmatured debts— 

A list of creditors furnished by drug store proprietors to purchasers of the 
stock of drugs, which expressly stated that it was a “complete, full and itemized 
statement and description of all the creditors, the amounts due and the addresses 
of said creditors, having bills and obligations legally due and unpaid” and which 
did not show that there were no unmatured obligations, was not a sufficient com- 
pliance with the Nebraska Bulk Sales Act, in so far as it requires “a full, accurate 
and complete list of” seller’s “creditors, and of” seller’s “indebtedness,” since the 
list to comply with the statute, must specify unmatured as well as matured 
debts. 


Damicus v. Kelly et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27381, Jan. 16, 1931. 





Summary of opinions 


peecehee in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Sr 


ummary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau) in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of|as follows: 1923, $157,146.74. 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-| Of the overassessment the amount of 
marized as follows in full text: $119,431.52 results from the allowance 
Travelers Insurance Co. of an additional dedutcion srem gross 
The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, | income of interest received from obli- 
Conn. An overassessment of income tax| gations of the United States which is 
re | exempt —_ tax. aoe ® field aenat 
: scat Seek til « gation and thorough consideration in the 
meee Se, om nay ar Bureau it is determined that the deduc- 


; i laimed in the tax return filed was 
curately the day by day activities of the| tion ¢ : 
courts of the particular districts studied. waterdiowe, iaeeen — (a) (a), aor 
For these districts, therefore, complete pa 89, o s article » HKeguia- 
quantitative data for all phases of trial} “OS °- 
court administration, civil and eriminel, | The balance of the overassessment 
will be available, whereas up to this| amounting to $87,715.22 is due to the 
time only very limited material, not nec- allowance of a deduction of 4 per centum 
essarily accurately secured, has been ob- | of the mean of reserve funds required by 
tained. The second is that this is a co-,| !aw and held during the taxable year un- 
operative study conducted by some 12) abated by interest received from tax ex- 
law schools, each conducting a unit of |empt securities. National Life Insur- 
research in its own lacality. Such co-| ance Company v. United States (277 U. 
operation among educational institutions | 8. 508); section 245 (a) (2), Revenue Act 
has been all too rare in the past, and|of 1921; article 681, Regulations 62, as 
it is particularly fitting that it should| amended by T. D, 4231 C. B, VII-2, 299). 
occur in matters of important public Estate of W. B. Cumings 
service, such as this project is,” ' Estate of William Begole Cumings, 
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Right to Renew 
Leases Is Factor 
In Tax Deduction 


Allowance for Exhaustion 
Held Properly Computed 
Over Original Term Plus 
Renewal Period 


Philadelphia, Pa,—The taxpayer’s con- 
tention that its right to renew a lease 
should have been taken into consideration 
in computing the allowance for exhaus- 
tion was upheld by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit in this 
case. 





COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
v. 
PITTSBURGH UNION Stock YarDs CoM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4389: 

Petition to review an order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. : 
Before BUFFINGTON and Woo LLsy, ‘Cir- 

cuit Judges, and THOMPSON, District 

Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 23, 1921 

BUFFINGTON, J.—This is an appeal by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
from a decision of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. Without entering 
into details, it suffices to say that in 1904 
one of the taxpayers here involved pro- 


|cured a lease upon a stock yard for a 


term of 10 years. This lease also gave 
the lessee the privilege of renewal for an 
additional 10 years, conditioned on the 
lessee’s exercising such option by, writing 
prior to the expiration of the original 
lease. 

The original lease provided “that the 
annual rental for the new term shall be 
then ascertained and determined by 
agreement between the parties.” No no- 
tice in writing of an election to exercise 
the option was given within the stipu- 
lated time, but in point of fact there was 
no hiatus in occupation but a renewal 
of the lease was shortly thereafter form- 


ally made and the occupation was con-| Oregon 


tinuous. 
Renewal Intended 





| 


Fifth 26,052,482.14 25,464,922.99 0.06 103,999,436.61 | 
| Total 28,198,321.71 27,678,483.75 121,201,612.16 

New Mexico 40,123.40 110,444.29 846,294.15 | 

| New York: 

BOWE Astostavetcess 22,771,107.80 4,150,527.87 3,44 46,374,030.17 
Becond «0. cesvivws. 62,058,080.57 47,721,025.07 3,672 509,236,648.09 
Third ; 14,200,948.50 15,094,035.98 3,485 209,308,870.81 
Fourteenth 4,858,167.85 4,823,668.15 49,656,565.89 47.529.842.55 
Twenty-first ........ 1,003,350.04 1,198,867.88 15,584,772.16 15,262,710.94 
Twenty-eighth ...... 1,927,855.12 1,836 ,548.65 51. 37,844,941,87 
SOE rk eV Seeuss 106,829,509.88 74,279,722.70 959,251,777. 865,557,044.43 
North Carolina ....... 246,935,444.04  255,371,211.31 266,089,533.54 270,937,056.59 

ao Dakota ........ 42,321.48 20,473.68 676,811.75 453,251.28 | 

10: 

FROG occas os. co 0enes 12,761,457.11 11,295,626.27 52,278,056.27 41,114,886.39 
i eee 3,937,145.75 3,601,999.62 20,364,181.58 18,558,504.43 
Eleventh ........... 468,806.92 512,144.76 9,474,886.62 9,979,838.59 
Eighteenth ......... 2,063.880.94 3,693,092.00 67,385,120.05 73,835,399.15 

BOM 50s éeseveass 19,231,290.72 19,102,262.65 149,502,244.52 143,488,628.56 | 

| GRERRORRA: .... cs cvvere. 243,020.17 280,627.83 18,230,245.05 17,613,444.97 | 
ecsty Phe 6 vy 0d ho 338,032.81 314,422.42 6,395,665.98 5,302,084.77 


In that regard the Board of Tax Ap- | 


peals considered there was an “evident 
intention of the parties in 1904, the pro- 
visions of the renewal clause in the lease, 
the assurance given the lessee long prior 
to Mar. 1, 1913, that the lease would be 
renewed, the mutual advantages which 
would result to the lessor and lessee from 


a renewal of the lease, the immense cost | 


to the lessor which would have resulted 
from taking the ‘demised premises for 
other purposes,’ and finally the fact that 
the lease was renewed less than a year 
from Mar. 1, 1913.” 

In that regard the Board held: “In view 
of all these factors and the unrefuted 
testimony of Anderson and McFayden 


that on Mar. 1, 1913, there was absolutely | 


no doubt about the renewal being 
granted, we are convinced that the Mar. 
1, 1913, value should be exhausted over 
the remaining life of the original term, 
plus the renewal period” and it was so 
held. 

From such action by the Tax Board the 
Commissioner took this appeal and as 
stated in his. brief, “the question pre- 
sented is whether the two leases consti- 
tuted one 20-year lease for the purpose of 
determining invested capital and deduc- 
tions for exhaustion.” 

Board Sustained 

Assuming for present purposes the right 
of this court to take up and decide this 
question de novo, we find ourselves in 
entire accord with-the holding of the 
Board of Tax Appeals “that the Mar. 1, 
1913, value should be exhausted over the 
remaining life of the original term, plus 
the renewal period.” Accordingly the 
action of the Board of Tax Appeals is ap- 
proved and affirmed. 





First National Bank at Flint et al., Ad- 
ministrators, Flint, Mich. An overas- 
sessment of vstate tax in favor of the 


taxpayer is determined in the amount of | 


$52,461.01, 


Of the overassessment $51,920.67 is| 


caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 


amount of State inheritance taxes paid | 


subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regu- 
lations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $540.34 is due to the al- 
lowance of a certain claim against the 
estate since it is determined that a de- 
duction therefor was omitted from the 
return filed in arriving at the net value 
of the estate. Section 303(a), Revenue 
Act of 1926; article 36, Regulations 70. 

Adelaide H. C., Frick 

Adelaide H. C. Frick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1920, $141,078.54; 1921, $142,274.79; 
1922, $43,222.26; 1928, $26,616.26; 1924, 
$26,951.84; 1925, $16,958.58; 1926, $13,- 
609.12. 

Of the overassessments $392,700.37 is 
caused by eliminations from the incomes 
reported in the tax returns of certain 
amounts erroneously included therein 
since, after field investigations and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that such amounts do not consti- 
tute taxable incegme. Warner v. Walsh 
(27 Fed. (2d) 952); Allen v. Brandeis 
et al (29 Fed. (2d) 363). 

The amount of $17,766.08 is caused 
by the allowance of deductions for State 
inheritance taxes in accordance with the 
retroactive provisions of section 703(a) 
(5), Revenue Act of 1928. 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $244.94 is caused by minor 
adjustments of income and expense for 
depreciation, capital net losses, and 
Liberty bond interest. 


Fayette T. Moore 


Tom (Fayette T.) Moore, Washington, | 


D. C. Overassessments of income tax 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1920, $104. 
483.08; 1921, $1,777.29. 

The amount of $89,829.67 of the over- 
assessments results from the decision 
of the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
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Pennsylvania: 


First os eebeoeeese 17,422,784.03 11,565,992.01 140,635,381.01 131,782,181.95 
Twelfth .....ccccces 2,419,096.03 2,003,812.98 18,088,013.03 18,624,702.60 
Twenty-third 3,859,996.53 2,760,024.96 79,254,293.81 81,252,700.37 
SOM. 6.0 svcnesios 23,701,876.59 16,329,829.95 237,977,687.85 231,659,584.90 
| Rhode Islands ......... 634,167.02 1,263,959.40 14,697,259.24 15,300,235.70 
South Carolina ....... 219,217.84 158,436.13 3,250,841.77 2,667 288.23 
South Dakota ........ 45,393.33 41,282.36 848,952.33 943,555.66 
no eae eecvcocesces 4,138,946.91 4,003,103.94 18,276,593.49 15,058,847.50 
exas: 
BEER s saccuepececess 734,850.76 1,134,538.67 21,620,596.72 22,357,052.84 
Second .....ccccercee 659,755.55 526,351.63 17,419,435.23 16,193,460.75 
TOUR) 220. sgecosens 1,394,606.31 1,660,890.30 39,040,031.95 38,550,513.59 | 
TAGE, oa rs. eee donséee 91,847.19 92,189.65 3,707,412.47 2,984,539.89 
Vermont ....cccceccoes 59,794.31 75,701.54 2,298,069.09 2,202,918.99 | 
VINGUMES. ...... covgevecees 73,144,890.69 87,329,396.15 92,421,646.64 105,583,161.35 | 
+ Weshington 698,381.43 737,557.27 14,534,283.13 14,884,497.46 





West Virginia 2,775,801.44 2,661,412.28 13,110,255.62 12,102,837.97 
| Wisconsin 1,469,265.41 1,358,656.75 37,601.780.05 34,974,690.46 
WOPORRE . . co scaeveves 31,381.91 20,480.76 1,036,857.44 662,780.74 
Philippine Islands .. 336,625.79 $22,640.81 336,625.79 322,640.81 
| tSales of internal rev- j 

enue stamps by post- 

INE be s0.0's 648% p WAS eee sas 2GZ,B85.84 ..cccccccessece 252,325.84 | 
iInternal revenue re- © 

ceipts through, cus- 

toms offices ........ oa EOS so 6 eeewsesbees ‘ 3,136.18 


Total 


*Including District of Columbia. 


$625,513,602,02 $599,997,666.63 $3,128,319,360.89 
tIncluding Alaska. 


Cc 
INDEX 


Internal Revenue Receipts, 1930 


Comparative Statement of the Total Revenue Receipts From All 
Sources Collected in the Calendar Years 1929 and 1930, 
Made Public by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Department of the Treasury 





Miscellaneous Taxes Total (all sources) 
1929 1930 1929 
Alabama $519,759.39 $403,000.75 $8,377,788.64 $5,866,545.65 
Arizona 79,340.69 134,311.44 2,824,103.05 3,167,349.14 
Arkansas 121,980.94 106,856.34 3,365,124.66 2,855,264.27 
California: 
First Fea ceeX 18,002,129.57 17,330,631.17 95,133,209.43 70,264,145.79 
PARC deve Walia eie ee 4,286,988.22 4,296,234.31 68,945,724.72 62,008,761.38 
BO “cocevcndeoves 22,289,117.79 21,626,865.48 164,078,934.15 132,272,907.17 
COME SS cc edeet eee 502,502.99 462,819.59 11,952,103.81 15,183,469.22 
Connecticut. ..........  2,316,322.36 2,644,042.64 46,826,730.33 49,473,767.51 
DOlAWATO: Fi 3 Wed cens 2,158,822.90 1,343,910.86 34,315,860.57 47,428,060.59 
[RAGED S wdvevicdescics 6,692,222.39 4,287,500.39 19,956,392.33 13,994,585.59 
OUREIB.  6.6:5.0:08.5 0 ta eK0p 527,378.51 353,265.99 13,824,798.04 9,413,413.56 | 
er rrr ae 141,518.88 309,827.96 5,781,547.40 5,142,336.76 | 
TORE | er tA doe 0 6865s ue 48,772.31 34,613.45 1,012,694.89 828,271.55 | 
Illinois: ; 
BN cde PULW ie dee 20,381,074.92 19,660,966.34 249,607,656.49 227,665,860.81 
Eighth ....... be biss 1,815,689.55 1,643,965.34 9,576,026.45 8,278,980.79 
POPAE -6 36s OeOI.4. 55 22,196,764.47 21,804,931.68 259,183,682.94 235,944,841.60 
Indiana 3,230,516.79 2,211,216.05 24,361,153.99 
Iowa 581,814.85 524,285.90 11,871,862.95 
Kansas 579,499.42 439,214.92 18,192,545.83 
Kentucky .. 15,760,678.37 18,230,694.50 ,097, 32,604,152.17 | 
Louisiana 2,078,927.89 1,567,257.29 14,517,164.50 10,708,427.21 | 
Maine ... 239,600.12 742,990.09 8,865,842.94 8,667,723.97 
“Maryland ........... 3,759,944.08 3,448,769.40 54,960,973.58 52,216,548.01 
Massachusetts ........ 5,624,070.19 5,945,005.40 116,045,918.55 112,793,057.75 
BRUORIGOM 00 Vs deececns 8,855,352.73 6,419,872.39 149,161,095.29 133,751,784.09 | 
Minnesota .....seeeees 1,831 057.66 1,600,157.36 32,621,140.22 27,669,097.01 | 
Mississipi .....00..... 54,296.08 70,592.20 2,198,893.98 2,113,318.47 | 
Missouri: | 
Sk ag siee Wiag.e'e 8 6,0 12,396,142.63 10,364,710.42 50,835,522.73 47,831,584.03 | 
GENE Ceie cncdesavce 758,090.49 710,487.74 14,321,076.07 12,793,129.90 | 
BOURE = cose bs 0d eves 13,154,233.12 11,075,198.16 65,156,598.80 60,624,713.93 
PIE arcs (ie 4 008 6 122,447.87 73,018.87 3,264,291.25 2,265,737.04 
NONSROMR "S260. cee. 318,144.21 320,473.15 6,157,969.81 5,426,934.10 | 
INGCOU 5 cai cn vce ee os 452,626.58 161,048.40 1,775,415.25 1,531,616.99 
New Hampshire ...... 675,128.16 688,677.94 4,090,552.97 3,943,602.29 
New Jersey: 
First 2,145,839.57 2,213,560.76 23 ,225,619.44 17,202,175.55 















| Selsam, 


Prone 


3663) 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 











1 


Hiram. Historical sketch of 
buildings now or once located in village 
on hill at Bennington, Vermont, original 
list comp. by .. . 1837, rev. by Deacon 

Chandler, 1870; by E. 8S. Chandler, 
and C. F. Sears in. 1919; completed by 
Richard S. Bayhan. 50 p., illus. Cleve 
land, O., Central publishing house, 1930. 


| Harwood, 





30-32745 

Howard, Philip E. Living through these 
days. 123 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell 
co., 1930. 30-33025 
Humason, Milton L. Rayton_ short-focus 


spectrographic objective. (Contributions 
from Mount Wilson observatory. no. 400.) 
6 p. Chicago, 1930. 30-33007 
Joy, Alfred H. Spectrographic study of U. 
Sagittae. (Contributions from Mount 
Wilson observatory. no. 401.) 15 p. Chi- 
cago, 1930. 30-33005 
Kyker, B. Frank. Commercial curriculum. 
74 p. N. Y., Gregg pub. co., 1930. 
30-33001 
Lasker, Bruno, ed. Jewish experiences in 
America; suggestions for study of Jew- 
ish relations with non-Jews. . 
Y., The Inquiry, 1930. 30-32744 
League of nations. ... Agreement between 
Swiss fed!l. council and secy.-gen. of 
‘ . concerning establishment and | op- 
eration 


in neighborhood of Geneva of 

wireless station. (C. 191. M. 91. 19380. 
viii.) 3 p. Geneva, 1930. 30-32689 
McKay, Herbert C. Cine camera. (Cine 
amateur series. no. 1.) 88 p., illus. N. 
Y., Falk pub. co., 1930. 30-32998 
Melick, Mrs. Edith Moulton. Evangelical 


synod in India. Bd. of foreign missions 
of Evangelical synod of N. A. 166 p. St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., Eden pub. house, 
1930. 30-33023 
Merrill, Paul W. . Behavior of bright 
lines in spectra of several long-period 
variable stars, by ... and Cora G. Bur- 
well. (Contributions from Mount Wil- 
son observatory. no. 399.) 51 p. Chi- 
cago, 1930. 30-33006 
Miller, Francis T. World in the air; story 
of flying in pictures. 1st historic col- 
lection, illus. 2 v., illus. N. ¥., G. P. 
Putnam’s sons, 1930. 30-32999 
Osborn, Henry F. . . . Biographical memoir 
of Edward Drinker Cope, 1840-1897. p. 
127-317... Wash., Natl. academy of sci- 
ences, 1930. 30-19234 
5s yrs. of research, observation and 
publication, 1877-1929; by ... Ed. by 
Florence Milligan. 160 p., illus. N. Y., 
C. Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-33004 
Pierce, Hiram D. Forty-niner speaks; 
chronological record of New orker, 
Mar, 1849-Jan., 1851; illus. 74 p. Oak- 
land, Calif., Keystone-Inglett prtg. co., 
1930. 30-32740 
Pigou, Arthur C. ... Functions of economic 


analysis. Sidney Ball lecture, May 27, 
1929. 2d impression. (Barnett house 
papers, no. 12.) 22 p. Lond., Oxford 
univ. press, 1930. 30-32887 
Pound, Arthur. Johnson of Mohawks; bi- 
ography of Sir Wm.-Johnson, by .. . and 
Richard E. Day, Litt. D. New ed. 568 
p. ‘N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 80-32742 
Ranson, Robt. Chronology of most im- 


portant events connected with Fla. his- 
tory from 1513 to 1930. 2d ed. 40 p 
St. Augustine, Fla., R. Ranson, 1930. 
3830-32738 
Howard. T. H. Green: critic of 
empiricism. “Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colambia 
univ., 1930.) 103 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-33028 
Shaw, Wm. A. Theory and principles of 
central bankimg, special reference to 
working of Bank of England and of fedl. 
reserve system of U. S. 264 p. 





$2,932,966,060.59 


tThese receipts are undis- 


tributed by States for the last six months of the calendar year 1930. 


SUMMARY OF INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS 


Calendar Year 1929-——_____ 


Quarter 
Jan. 1-Mar. 31 
Apr. 1-June 30 
July 1-Sept. 30 . 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 





Income Tax 
$676,093,560.98 
642,109,270.10 
609,466,017.85 
575.136,909.94 


$2,502,805,758.87 


Total 
$822,991,884.06 
801,875,728.28 
770,835,212.00 
732,616,536.55 


$3,128,319,360.89 


Miscellaneous Taxes 
$146,898,323.08 
159,766,458.18 
161,369,194.15 
157,479,626.61 


$625,513,602.02 


————Calendar Year 1930————____ 


Quarter Income Tax 
Se D:D nv cas0ccesen gee $628,079,468.37 
pe SS Be eee ee ere 597,576,834.12 
July 1-Sept. 30 ...... nsedewenl vas 553,725,824.86 
Oe Se eoecseccces 553,586,266.61 


Total 
$774,001,347.60 
762,692,637.02 
708,363,707.71 
687,908,368.26 


Miscellaneous Taxes 
$145,921,879.23 
165,115,802.90 
154,637,882.85 
134,322,101.65 





Total (12 months) 
Decrease, 1930 


See cencabedasecswne 169,83 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 30 
W. L. Walls. Docket No. 25297. 

Petitioner received as compensa- 
tion for personal services an undi- 
vided one-eighth interest in a certain 
oil and gas working agreement. The 
respondent determined that such one- 
eighth interest had a market value 
of $16,500 and included that amount 





in petitioner’s gross income for the 
year in which the interest was re- 
ceived. Held, that the petitioner has 
not overcome the prima facie cor- 
rectness of the respondent’s deter- 
mination. Held, further, that the 
$16,500 value of petitioner’s interest 
in the working agreement should be 
exhausted ratably over the life of 
the interest. 

Torrington Company of Connecticut, 
Puritan Manufacturing Company, 
Scwing Machine Supply Company of 
Massachusetts, C. B. Barker & Com- 
any, Ltd., Los Fabricantes Unidos, 
ne. Docket Nos. 32156, 32157, 32158, 
82159, 32160. 

Held that petitioner corporations 
were entitled to have their taxes de- 
termined on the basis of a consoli- 
dated return. 

C. F. Lytle, C. F. Lytle Construction Co. 
Docket Nos. 33029 and 40406. 

The petitioners charged the. cost 
of certain road construction equip- 
ment against the income derived 
from the jobs for which the equip- 
ment was first purchased. Held, 
that as to the equipment continued 
in use on subsequent jobs, the cost 
thereof should be capitalized and de- 
preciated over its useful life. 

—— OOOO PPA LLL AL AL 
the above yéars, Tom (Fayette T.) 
Moore v. Commissioner 19 B.T.A. 140 
The amount of $16,430.70, represent- 
ing the balance of the overassessments, 
is due to the remission of interest as- 
sessed in connection with deficiencies in 
tax. The determination of the present 
overassessments causes proportionate re- 


peals rendered in the instant case for ductions in the amounts of interest. 






Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed go that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





Depreciation—Leaseholds—Renewal of lease— 
Where the taxpayer in 1904 entered into a 10-year lease with the privilege of 


renewal, and on Mar. 1, 


made, the Mar, 1, 1918, value should have been exhausted over the remainin 
of the original term, plus the renewal period.—Commissioner v. Pittsburgh 6 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 3663, Jan. 81, 1981, 


Stock Yards Co. 





1913, there was no doubt that the renewal would be 


life 
nion 


$2,332,968,393.96 
7,364.91 
+ 






$2,932,966,060.59 
195,353,300.30 


$599,997,666.63 
25,515,925.39 


| Walter H. Evans. Nominated 
Judge of Customs Court 


President Hoover has just sent to 
| the Senate for confirmation the nomina- 
tion of Walter H. Evans, of Oregon, 
|to be a judge of the United States Cus- 
| toms Court, vice Byron S. Waite, retired. 


‘Power Commission Upheld 
In Clarion River Project 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


|are within the power conferred on the 
Commission by the statute. 

Third. The License: The authority 
to hold this hearing and make this de- 
termination is contained in the license 
applied for and accepted by plaintiff, and 
under which the Piney project was con- 
structed. 

Under section 10 of the statute it is 
| provided that licenses shall be issued on 
|the conditions named therein; and in 
Paragraph (g) on “such other conditions 
not inconsistent with the provision of 
this act and as the Commission may 
require.” 

The license provides in the introduc- 
tion that it is subject to all the terms 
and conditions of the Act and of the 
jrules and regulations of the Commission 


1922, 

In Regulation 20, section 6, heretofore 
quoted and in force on June 6, 1922, the 
| Commission reserves to itself the right 
;to investigate and make any lawful or- 
|der concerning any item or amount in- 
cluded in the cost of the original pro- 
ject. 


The provisions of 
amortization reserves 


Regulation 17—~— 
heretofore set 


license. 


hearing sought to be enjoined. 


17) could not be carried out unless there 
be a determination at the present time 
of the disputed question. 

| For the reasons set forth I am of 
opinion that the bill does not state a 
cause of action; therefore the motion 
to dismiss will be granted and the mo- 
tion for a temporary injunction will be 
denied. This conclusion renders un- 
necessary a consideration of the other 
grounds contained in the motion to dis- 
miss. 

The petitions for leave to intervene 
heretofore filed by Judson King as exec- 
utive manager of the National Popular 
| Government League and by the State of 
Pennsylvania are denied. In my opinion 
neither petitioner has such an interest 
in this matter as to justify intervention. 
Both petitioners were invited to file 
briefs, and counsel for Mr. King availed 
‘themselves’ of the invitation, 








pursuant thereto in force on June 6, | 


forth—are included as Article 20 of the | 
Regulation 20 expressly authorizes the | 


Article 20 of the license (Regulation | 


Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 30-82885 
Simmons, Chas. H. Bibliography of John 
Masefield. 171 p. N. Y., Columbia univ. 
press, 1930. 30-33002 
Scott stamp and coin co., I’d., Ns Y. . Con- 
tinental postage stamp album, designed 
to provide spaces for postage stamps 
from practically every stamp issuing 


country in world, 4000 spaces, illus. 117 
p., illus. N. ¥., Scott stamp & coin co., 
1930. 30-32883 
Torchiana, Henry A. W. van_C. Calif. 
gringos. 281 p. San Francisco, Calif., P. 
Elder & co., 1930. 30-32741 


White, Francis H. Pupils’ outline studies 
in history of U. S. 125 p., illus. N. Y., 
American book co. 1930. 30-32743 

Worswick, Samuel F. Romance of selling. 
62 p. Oakland, Calif., Worsick, 
1930. 30-32622 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

List of Publications Relating to Pacific 


States, Calif., Oreg., Wash.—Price List 
69, 14th Ed. Free at Supt. of Docu- 
ments. (25-27430) 


|Monthly Rept. of Activities of State and 
| Municipal Employment Services and U, 
S. Employment Service, Nov., 1930. Em- 
ployment Service, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Free. (L24-62) 
Mopsticks—CS2-30, Bur. of Standards, U. S, 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
Monthly Weather Review, Oct., 1930—Vol, 
58, No. 10, Weather Bur., U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year, (Agr. 9-990) 
List of Publications Relating to Maps— 
Price List 53, 22d Ed. Free at Supt. of 
| Documents. (25-26876) 
Key Catalogue of Parasites Reported for 
Chiroptera (Bats) with Their Possible 
Public Health Importance, and Confused 
Nomenclature of Nycteribia Latreille, 
1796, and Spinturnix Heyden, 1826—Natl, 
Inst. of Health Bull. No. 155, Dec., 1980, 
Public Health Service, U. S. Treasury 
Dept. Price, 30 cents. 31-26346-26347 


State Books and 
Publications 


(nformation regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below 
Kans.—33d Biennial Rept. of Kans. State 
Teachers College of Emporia for 2 yrs. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Hon, 
C. M. Harger, Chairman, Bd. of Regents, 
Abilene, by Thos. W. Butcher, Pres. To+ 

peka, 1930. 

Ind.—Proceedings of Natl. Univ. Extension 
Assn., at N. Y. C., May 7, 8, 9, 19830—Vol, 
13. W. S. Bittner, Secy.-Treas. Ind, 
Univ., 1930. . 

Minn.—Motor Vehicle Dept. 1981 Rate Book, 
Comp. by Mike Holm, Secy. of State. St, 
Paul, 1930. 

Ohio—Proposed Classification and Compen- 
sation Plan for Public Service of State. 
Prepared for Harry D. Silver, Dir. of Fi- 
nance by Harvey Walker, Asst. Dir. of 











Finance and Supt, of Budget. Columbus, 
1930. 
N. J.—State Govt. Functions, 1931-1932, 


Supplement to Baden Massage of Gov, 
Morgan F. Larson. Budget Comm. Trens 
ton, 1930. 

'Conn.—Budget Rept. of State Bd. of Fi- 
nance and Control, for biennium ended 
Je. 30, 19883—Doc. No. 68. Submitted 
to General Assembly, session of 1931, 
Edward F. Hall, Comr. Hartford, 1930, 
| Kans.—15th Biennial Rept. of State Bd. of 
Health for period ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Earle G. Brown, M. D,, 
| Secy. and Exec. Officer. Topeka, 1930, 
|N. ¥.—2d Supplemental Rept. of Speciak 
Counsel to Transit Comm. on Unification 
of Rapid Transit Lines, accompanying 
proposed legislation and proposed plan 
of unification, by Samuel Untermyer, Ree 
—_ Counsel to Transit Comm, N. Yu 


































Rio Grande Line 
_ Answers Protest 
To Rail Decision 


Files Reply to Joint Petition 
Asking Rehearing of Is- 
sues in Acquisition of Salt 
Lake Road 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad has just filed with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission its reply to 
the joint petition of the Moffat Tunnel 
League and the Uintah Basin. Railroad 
League for rehearing of the issues in- 
volved in the Rio Grande’s application 
to acquire control of the Denver & Salt 
Lake Railway (the Moffat) by purchase 
of capital stock. (Finance Docket No. 
8070.) 3 £4 

In a recent decision, the Commission 
ruled that the proposed acquisition of 
control is in the public interest, subject 
to certain conditions relative to the pur- 


chase of stock, the construction of a| 


4i-mile connection between the Rio 
Grande and the Moffat known as the 
Dotsero Cut-Off, and the establishment 
of through routes with the Moffat and 
any western extension of that line which 
may subsequently be constructed under 
Commission authority. 
Claim Testimony Disallowed 

The Moffat Tunnel League and the 
Uintah Basin Railroad League charged 
in their petition to reopen the proceed- 
ings that the presiding commission ex- 
aminer had refused to allow certain tes- 
timony at hearings in the case, which 
they held was pertinent to the matter. 
Such testimony had to do with the so- 
called Dotsero Cut-Off, and a proposed 
extension of the Moffat road west from 
Craig, Colo., to Provo, Utah, or some 
other Utah point. 

This latter proposal was sponsored 
chiefiy by the Salt Lake & Denver Rail- | 
road, known as the Bamberger. a 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western’s 
reply declared that the Moffat Tunnel 
League “claims that it is an organiza- 
tion of the boards of commissioners of 
Grand, Routt and Moffat Counties, Colo., 
and a member from each of the ‘Lions’ | 
and ‘Commercial’ clubs in certain towns 
in Routt and Moffat Counties, and there 
are nine members of this league, three | 
from each county, appointed by the 
county commissioners at the instance of 
the commercial or service clubs. 

Denver Carries Burden . j 

“The testimony is that 88 per cent of | 
the total assessments which may be| 
made against the taxpayers in the Moffat 
tunnel improvement district, will_ be| 
against property and taxpayers in Den-| 
ver, and that only 1% per cent thereof | 
will be assessed against those in Moffat ! 
County,” said the reply. 

“What the percentages arf for Routt 
and Grand Counties represented, so it is 
claimed, in the League, does not appear 
in the record, but as the petitioners have, 
we think, gone out of the record to state 


Merger Opposed 
By Trade Group 


Kansas City Chamber Protests 
Plan to Acquire ‘Cot- 
ton Belt’ 


The proposal of the Southern Pacific 
Company to purchase control of the St. 
Louis-Southwestern Railway, and to 
amend the consolidation plan of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission so as to 
allocate the “Cotton Belt” to the South- 
ern Pacific System rather than to the 
Illinois Central System as contemplated 
by the plan, was opposed Jan. 30 by the 
Kansas City, Mo., Chamber of Commerce 
in a brief filed with the Commission. 
(Finance Docket No. 8393). 

“The proposal will create a very strong 
| system, seriously disturb the railroad sit- 
uation in the Southwest, unduly restrict 
competition, and seriously interfere with 
the maintenance of free and open gate- 
ways and the established routes an 
channels of trade,” the Kansas City 
chamber declared. It was further 
charged that “no material savings or 
economies will result if this application 


wise benefited.” 


Mail Sent Abroad 
Greatly in Excess | 


Of Amount Received 


Estimates by Post Office De-| 
partment Are Based on, 
Actual Counts Over Two 


q| Brazil. 


be granted, nor will the public be other-| 


Aviation 


| 
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Shipping 


Canadian Imports Reveal Decrease 


| Of 22 Per Cent in Value During Year 


* 


Business in Argentina Dull While No Improvement Is Noted 
In Brazil; Outlook for Wheat Crop in Mexico Satisfactory, 
According to World Survey 


| 


made public Jan. 30. 

Trade conditions are reported quiet 
while the situation in the Argentine is 
dull and no improvement is shown in 
Mexico reports th~ outlook for 
the Winter wheat crop as satisfactory. 
Those sections of the survey dealing with 
Canada and Latin America follow in full 
text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—Argentine business in 
January continued dull. The peso drop- 
ped to a level lower than that experienced 
for several years, but later reacted 
slightly and remained steady. Customs 
revenues from Jan. 1 to Jan. 21 amounted 
to 14,356,000 gold pesos, as compared to 
19,070,000 gold pesos during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, and 
British Railway receipts to £2,100,000 
as compared to £2,600,000. Exports of 
gold to the United States from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 21, 1931, amounted to $5,000,000. 
At present the gold in the Caja de Con- 
version amounts to 414,953,000 gold 
pesos and the paper money in circulation 
to 1,236,000,000 paper pesos. 

Sales of automobiles of all prices de- 





Weekly Periods 
| 
Mail other than parcel post dispatched | 


ceeded mail received from foreign coun- 
tries by over 100,000,000 articles, ac-| 
cording to estimates of the Post Office | 
Department, made public Jan. 30. 

The estimates are based upon actual | 
counts of mail dispatched from the coun- | 
try and received during two seven-day 


the year. 
Income Is Increased | 
Further information made available at) 
the Post Office Department follows: | 
Based upon these two seven-day counts, | 
it is estimated that the number of ar- 
ticles exchanged with all foreign coun-| 
tries by land and sea during the fiscal 
year was 522,698,347 dispatched and} 
409,227,205 received. This is an increase | 
of 1.86 per cent in the number dispatched 
and a decrease of 8.35 per cent in the 
number received during the preceding 
year. i 
The amount of postage prepaid by the| 
senders on such articles and the defi-| 
cient postage collected from the ad- 
dressees in this country on unpaid and | 





that there are 80,000 taxpayers in the 
district, we are justified in saying that | 
Routt County’s proportion is 4 per cent| 


short paid articles from abroad was $16,-| 
723,630, an increase of 9.69 per cent over | 
the corresponding amount*for 1929. %| 


clined in January instead of increasing 
as is normally the case. The increased 
pesos depreciation is forcing distributors 
to raise prices of low and medium priced 


to foreign countries during the 1930 fis-| cars’ a procedure which has the tendency | 
cal year continued to increase and eX-|to further depress the sale of new cars | 


but to improve the used-car situation. 
Sales of trucks, especially in the interior 
of the country, were discouraging. Im- 
port orders for automobile parts and 
accessories were more than seasonally 
dull. A few American factories are se- 
curing orders by selling in pesos at an 


periods thought to be representative of exchange rate fixed at about 10 per cent | 


below par. 


Brazil 


Brazil—It is generally conceded in 
Brazil that basic economic conditions 
have not improved though there has been 
a seasonal upturn in a few lines of trade. 
The coffee situation continues as a major 
drawback to any definite trend toward 
improvement. The 1930-31 Sao Paulo 
crop is believed locally to be 8,250,000 
bags, of which approximately 1,000,000 
remained in the hands of planters on 
Jan. 1. Trade estimates of the 1931-32 
Sao Paulo crop rangé from 14,000,000 
to 18,000,000 bags. Sao Paulo stocks in 
the interior warehouses, railways and 
cars at the beginning of the year were 
reported to be approximately 22,000,000 
bags. Prices of Santos spot fours ranged 
from 15$500 to 16$000 per 10 kilos, Rio 


and Grand County’s 1.3 per cent, or @| i, also estimated that the postage col-|sevens were at 17$500 per 15 kilos. 


total of three counties of about 7 per 
cent. ; 

“It is evident,” declared the Rio} 
Grande, “that if every taxpayer in those | 
three cauntries were in the League 
(which is not shown and is far from the 
fact), it would represent but a_small| 
fraction of those whose property is sub-| 
ject to assessment by the Tunnel Dis- | 
trict. * * * Therefore, it is apparent 
that this League of nine members hand- 
picked by commercial or service clubs 
in three of the counties of the District, 
all property in which is subject to about 
7 per cent of the total assessments, has 
attempted without justification to be- 
come the vicarious mouthpiece of all the 
taxpayers of the Moffat Tunnel Improve- 
ment District.” 

League’s Authority Denied 


Continuing, the reply stated that the 
“Uintah Basin League, the other peti- 
tioning intervener, has no semblance of 
right to speak for the tunnel district 
or its taxpayers. It is a cooperative 
organization (formed within 60 days 
prior to the hearing) of service clubs, 
towns, irrigation companies and boards 
of county commissioners of Uintah and 
Duchesne Counties, Utah. 

“Petitioners animadvert upon the fact 
that the people on the western slope of 
Colorado in the general neighborhood of 
Grand Junction, outside of the tunnel} 
district, are seeking to profit from the 
construction of the Moffat Tunnel and 
the granting of the application and their 
favorable effect upon established in-| 
dustries. 

“Uintah Basin League, in another 
State and even more remote from the} 
tunnel, is attempting to defeat the ap- 
plication, and we assert to defeat the 
construction of the Dotsero Cut-Off, 
claiming to represent purely prospec- 
tive and, we believe, highly colored and 
exaggerated, industries or resources.” 

Referring to the testimony of the peti- 
tioning interveners, which was excluded 
by the examiner during the hearings, the 
Rio Grande’s reply declared that prac- 
tically all of the petitioners’ contentions 
“relate to hopes and desires for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Craig into 
the Uintah Basin and to Utah common 
points. 

Testimony Called Irrelevant 

“In the case of the Moffat Tunnel 

League and the Uintah Basin Railroad 


League, the testimony was offered in op-| 


position to the application; in the case 
of other interveners it was offered in 
favor of the imposition of conditions to 
an order granting that application. In 
either case it was totally irrelevant to 
the issue, and the introduction thereof 
would have resulted in extending the 
record to an unbearable length. * * * 

“Of what possible value to this Com- 
mission in the instant case, would be the 
testimony of 12 witnesses offered to 
prove the resources of the Uintah Basin, 
or testimony as to the hopes or expecta- 
tions of the people or taxpayers with 
respect to the xtension of the Denver 
& Salt Lake to Craig, as one of the 
inducements to the formation of the 
Moffat Tunnel District and the construc. 
tion of the Moffat Tunnel ? 

“This was not an application to ex- 
tend that line, Indeed, there is no one 
presently in sight able and willing to 
construct such a railroad. * * * There 
is enough already in this record to in- 
dicate that the building of «railroad 
through the Uintah Basin, whether an 
extension of the Denver & Salt Lake, 
or a construction by someone else, would 
benefit the inhabitants and landowners 
of that section—providing (as scems evi- 
dent) they invested no money in it them- 
selves and allowed someone else to carry 


|lected is estimated to have been $11,- 


| could now travel by railroad cheaper than 
|in their own vehicles, since the lowest 


275,000, making a total of $22,998,630| 


for both regular mails and parcel post. | 


Air Mail Shows Gain | 
Of the above totals 3,407,214 articles | 
were dispatched by air mail for which | 


the United States collected fees to the} 
amount of $367,765, an increase of 96.32 | 
per cent in the number of articles dis- 
patched, and an increase of 295.73 per| 
cent in the fees collected. The number | 
of articles received by air mail was 2,-| 
145,330, an increase of 119.16 per cent! 
over the corresponding number for 1929. 

The number of articles dispatched to| 
countries other than Canada and Mexico 
was 317,757,403, an increase of 3.09 per| 
cent over 1929, and the number received | 
was 278,877,739, a decrease of 11.99 per| 
cent from 1929, while the postage col- 


928,081, an increase of 12.62 per cent 
over 1929, 


Reduced Passenger Fare 


For Western Line Granted | 
(Continued from Page 1.] 

buses at hotel origins close to residences, | 
and not so much because of the lower 


charges. As for private automobiles, it 
was said that owners of private cars| 


cost of operation of a private car was 
from 6 to 8 cents per mile. 

In conclusion, it was asserted that to 
allow the reduction would set a bad 
precedent, and that particularly during 
this time of nation-wide economic depres- 
sion, no carrier sHould be allowed to vol- 
untarily cut its rates without due hear- 
ing upon the proposal at which all par- 
ties interested could present evidence for 
and against the plan. 

In reply, the Frisco reiterated its plea 
that the proposed reduction was purely 
an experiment, and that it will do no 
harm to try it out. The contention was 
advanced that if the protesting lines 
would apply the same plan to their own 
lines they would probably learn that 
their passenger revenues would pick 
up to a considerable degree. The Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission sup- 
ported the Frisco plan. , 
riteceadtibiiadpiniihdnaitamtanen inate tances sae 
have those facts upon the pending ap- 
plication? 

“If, as we think is manifest, the ac- 
quisition of control sought for the pur- 
pose of creating a shorter existing trans- 
continental route through the building 
of a 41-mile cut-off is otherwise in the 
public interest, is that to be nullified 
because possibly it might offer some 
indirect discouragement to the extension 


|lected on parcel post to foreign coun-| Heavy rainfalls in the coffee districts of 
|tries and to insular possessions was $6,-|Sao Paulo are not expected to result in 


any appreciable damage to the next drop. 

Santos trade continues to complain of 
a stock shortage of poorer grades which 
may influence the Institute to increase 
Santos entries. It is estimated that of 
approximately 1,120,000 bags Santos 
stock about 400,000 bags were withheld 
from the market, resulting in an insuf- 


| ficient stock to permit of a satisfactory | 


selection. 


Manufacturing industries continue re-| 


duced operations and mills are generally 
taking advantage of the moratorium. 
The price level of imported products tends 
slightly upward, though downward for 
many classes of domestic goods, owing to 
liquidation and attempts to stimulate 
turnover. Public works are greatly cur- 
tailed and private construction has de- 
creased. Highway work is largely sus- 
pended. Unemployment is 
with little relief in sight. 


Canada 


Canada.—Canadian imports for con- 
sumption during the calendar year 1930 
totalled $1,008,497,000, a decline of 22 


| percent in value from the 1929 total, ac- 
|eording to figures recently issued. Ex- 


ports for the year, at $885,906,000, de- 
clined 25 per cent from the 1929 valua- 
tion. 

Trade continues quiet except for’ the 
usual seasonal changes. Montreal de- 
mand for automobiles has been stimu- 
lated somewhat by the automoble show 
being held there and sales of accessories 
and parts are satisfactory. Household 
electrical appliances are selling well both 
in Quebec Province and the Maritimes. 
In hardware, retail business is quiet ex- 
cept for Winter lines but wholesale de- 
mand for Spring stock is heavier. Rail- 
road contracts are expected to keep man- 
ufacturers of transportation equipment 
busy for several weeks. Specialties are 
being sold freely and dealers appear to 
be looking for new lines. Industrial 
employment has improved slightly with a 
few orders for skilled machinists, tool 
makers and textile workers. 

Agricultural implement dealers in the 
Prairie Provinces are initiating a cam- 
paign of intensive Winter canvassing. 
Increasing competition in automobile ac- 
cessories and parts has resulted in sharp 
price reductions, but the volume of sales 
is good. Demand for paper products is 
steady at reduced levels. Construction 
and transportation equipment is selling 
normally, Fair conditions prevail in the 
British Columbia chemical market and a 
good demand is noted for soda ash. Sales 
of transmission goods, boxes, collars and 
couplings are lower, having declined 
about 5 per cent in the last month. Rub- 
ber and leather belting sales are down 





of the Denver & Salt Lake a distance 
of about 300 miles, especially when no 
one connection with that railroad (ex- 
clusive of the Rio Grande) has formu- 
lated any plans for, or determined the 
practicability or arranged or even con- 
ceived the financing of, such a line? 

“The testimony offered might prop- 
erly be submitted to the Rio Grande 
or the Denver & Salt Lake or someone 
else in a position to consider construc- 
tion of such a railroad. It has no proper 
place, for purely obstructive purposes, 
in this proceeding. 

“* * * Tn the case of the Bamberger 
application, Finance Docket No. 4713, 
voluminous testimony on this subject 
was properly received, and yet the Com- 
mission’s examiner ruled adversely (su- 
pra, pp. 113-114). It was on that ap- 
plication that the facts, theories and 
opinions sought to be interjected into 
the present record might have been per- 





the burden, * * * What possible bearing 


tinent.” 


increasing, | 


an improvement having been 
noted in the cheaper novelty lines. 

The aggregate value of the field crops 
of Canada in 1930 is now estimated at 
$631,592,900, a 33 per cent decline from 
the 1929 estimate. 


According to a private estimate of the 
earnings of 83 Canadian corporations in 
1930, ‘a decline of nearly 17 per cent is | 
noted in the amount available for divi-' 
dends. Amusement and textile manufac- 
turing companies only show an increase 
over 1929 figures. | 

A regular air mail service will be in- 
augurated between Winnipeg, Manitoba, | 
and Pembina, N. Dak., on Feb. 2 linking ! 
Western Canada with the United States | 
|coast to coast service and advancing 
Western Canadian deliveries by from 8 


to 24 hours, 
Chile 


Chile—The general business situation | 
throughout Chile continued slow during | 
January. All parts of the country are 
| affected in some way by the less satis- | 
| factory business outlook and the curtail- 
ment of manufacturing and mining ac- 
tivities. Reports from the northern areas 
indicate that there has been no appreci- 
able change in the situation. Merchan- 
dising is still slow and liquidations con- 
tinue. Im the céntral area, although 
January is normally a month of slow re- 
| tail sales, the present slump in sales is 
|more apparent than in any recent year 
;}and even bargain sales have failed to| 
induce the public to increase their pur- 
chases. In the southern commercial sec- 
tions the turnover has slightly increased 
as a result of harvesting demands, but 
purchases are mostly limited to neces- 
sities. 

_ The extraordinary budget is still pend- 
ing, but it is believed that it will shortly 
be signed. The government has accepted 
bids of local banks to take approximately 
26,000,000 pesos in short term treasury 
notes. To aid the agriculturists the 
government has increased the import 
duties on flour to 45 centavos per gross 
kilogram and the agricultural export 
board has granted bonuses on wheat, | 
| malt, oats, barley, hay, beans, fruit, and | 


wine. 
Cuba 


Cuba.—Several factors contribute to- 
wards bringing about a check in the re- 
cession of -business activities in Cuba 
during the first weeks of January. Prob- 
ably the most important of these factors 
was the beginning of the sugar grinding 
season on Jan. 15. Reports of the alleged | 
successful termination of the negotia- 
tions for the stabilization of the world 
raw sugar industry, in accordance with 
the so-called “Chadbourne Plan,” have 
had favorable effect in Cuban sugar 
circles. The failure of the market price 
of raw sugar to respond substantially 
to the reported agreements, however, 
would apparently indicate that the 
market has already discounted the effects 
of the adoption of the Chadbourne Plan. 
| Another favorable factor which con- 
tributed towards what may be termed 
as slight improvement during the early 
part of January, was the relatively heavy 

uying during the first five days of the 
month in anticipation of the “Three 
Kings Day” on Jan. 6, on which day it 
is customary to exchange gifts as on 
|Christmas Day in northern countries. 
This movement was especially noticeable 
in the toy and gift trade, and apparently 
showed little decrease in volume as com- 





| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon Jan. 30 made public decisions in rate 
| cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 23263.—Concrete Engineering Co. v. 
| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate charged 
on three carloads of*iron and ‘steel articles 
from Chicago, IIl., to Hamilton, Ohio, found 
not unreasonable or in violation of section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. Com- 
| plaint dismissed. 

No. 23159.—Standard Oil Co. of Louisi- 
ana v. Texas & Pacific Railway. Rates on 
petroleum crude oil, in tank-car loads, 
from Wickett, Tex., to Maryland, Baton 
Rouge, and North Baton Rouge, La., found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23012.—Southern Cotton Oil Co. v. 
East Jersey Railroad & Terminal Co. Rates 
charged on lard substitute, in carloads, 
from Bayonne, N. J., to Lawrence and Fall 
River, Mass., found not to have been un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22889.—Boardman Co. v, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates on 
|}grading and road-making implements, in 
| straight or mixed carloads, from Kansas 
| City, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Minneapolis, 
}Minn.; Peoria and Aurora,;Ill.; Indianap- 
| olis and Cambridge City, Ind., and Sidney, 
Galion and Cleveland, Ohio, to Guthrie and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed for the future 
jand reparation awarded, 
| No, 22261.—Interstate Amiesite Co. v. 
| Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. 1. Rates on 
crushed stone or slag mixed and coated 
with asphaltum and lime, in carloads, from 
| Smyth, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
|Ala., and High Bridge, Ky., and on sand, 
gravél, and chert mixed and coated with 
asphaltum, oil, or tar, in carloads, from 





| destinations 


;}more & Ohio Railroad. 
}a carload of walnut logs from Rivesville, 


;modity from Opekiska, 





Ormewood, Ga., to destinations in southern 
territory found unreasonable. . Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future, 2. Fourth- 
section relief in connection with the rates 


Imports for domestic consumption de-| by 20 per cent. Jewelry sales are nearly! pared with recent previous years, al- 
clined 22 per cent in value in Canada dur-| normal, 
| ing 1980 compared to 1929, according to 
the weekly survey of world business con- 
‘ditions by the Department of Commerce, 


though prices were substantially reduced. 

The tourist trade was another con- 
structive feature, although it appears 
that to date the volume of tourist traffic 
has failed to meet expectations. The 
slightly improved, general trend suffered 
a relapse, Seema when the provisions 
of the new Emergency Tax Bill became 
generally ‘kpown. This bill is a very 
comprehensive and gen@rally upward re- 
vision of most of the existing forms of 
taxation, and it directly or indirectly 
affects practically every type of business 
activity. The bill has been subjected 
to criticism by most of the leading trade 
organizations, 

Alchough the sugar grinding season 
began on Jan. 15, and 87 mille are al- 
ready operating (as against 125 o. Jan. 
21, 1930), no production statistics for 
the 1930-31 crops are as yet available. 
Total exports of sugar (including re- 
fined) for the period Jan. 1, 1930, to 
Jan. 10, 1931, were 3,404,344 long tons, 
as compared with 4,829,237 long tons 
during the period Jan. 1, 1929, to Jan. 
11, 1930. This decrease of 1,424,893 
long tons, or almost 30 per cent in 
volume, together with the drop in the 
market price from an average of $2.001 
per 100 pounds, cost and freight, during 
1929, to $1.499 per 100 pounds, cost and 
freight, during 1930 (roughly 20 per 
cent) clearly shows the heavy reducticn 
of Cuba’s income from its most impor- 
tant industry. The official average price 
for raw sugar for the first half of Janu- 
ary, 1931, was $1.143884 per 100 pounds, 
ex warehouse Habana, as_ against 
$1.894275 for the first half o1 January, 
1930. 


Mexico 


Mexico.—The outlook for the Winter 
wheat crop is satisfactory, with a sub- 
stantially larger acreage under culti- 
vation than in the previous season. The 
1930 corn and bean crops were 14 per 
cent less than the crops of 1929, which 
was also a bad year for these crops. The 
cultivation of about 17,000 hectares of 
land (hectare equals approximately 2.47 
acres) in the States of Nuevo Leon and 
Coabuila, irrigated by the Rio Salado 
Dam, will be begun soon. Additional 
lands irrigated by this project will be 
brought under cultivation later. 

The production tax on metals during 
1930 amounted to 10,208,000 pesos as 


|}compared with 10,734,000 pesos for the 


previous year. A further reduction in 
mining activities is expected because of 
the continued low price of silver. Pe- 
troleum production and exports for Oc- 
tober, 1930, were 3,147,000 barrels and 
2,093,000 barrels, respectively. 

Total customs receipts for 1930 were 
117,510,000 pesos, a sum in excess of the 
customs collections for the previous year 
of approximately 14,000,000. Mexico’s 
exports for the January-August period 
of 1930 reached a total of 334,124,000 
pesos, while her imports for the January- 
June period were 188,772,000 pesos. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica.—Business men in Costa 
Rica are said to be more confident re- 
garding the future, Although the credit 
situation still requires decided caution, 
it is improving. The floating debt of the 
Government is estimate at nearly $3,000,- 
000. It is estimated that during 1930 


| the excess of exports over imports aggre- 


gated from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. Ex- 
change remains at the rate of four 
colones to the dollar, where it has been 


‘since 1924, : 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commere Commission 


on stone (crushed, broken or ground, in- 
cluding crushed natural asphalt stone), 
stone screenings, chert, gravel, sand and 
(or) slag mixed or coated with asphaltum, 
oil, tar and (or) lime, the weight of as- 
phaltum, oil, é6il tar and (pr) lime con- 
tent to be more than 2 per cent but not 
more: than 9 per cent of the whole, from 
producing points in southern territory to 
s ; in that territory except to 
points in the Florida peninsula south of the 
Seaboard Air Line from Jacksonville to 
River Junction granted in part and denied 
in part. 

No. 21858.—Premier Red Ash Coal Corp. 
v. Norfolk & Western Railway. Carload 
shipments of low-volatile coal’ from Red 
Ash, Va., to certain destinations in New 
York, Massachusetts and Connecticut found 
not misrouted. Prior report in 159 I. C. C. 
490 affirmed. 

No. 23310.—Amos Lumber Co. v. Balti- 
1. Rate charged on 


W. Va., to Edinburg, Ind., found inappli- 
cable, resulting in undercharges. Applicable 
rate found not unreasonable. 2. Rate 
charged on three carloads of the same com- 
Benton Ferry, and 
Worthington, W. Va., to Edinburg found 
applicable and not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed, 

No. 23371.-—Endicott-Johnson Corp. v. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 
Rate charged on a shipment of galvanized 
iron blow pipe from Camden, N. J., to John- 
son City, N. Y., found applicable and not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 23672.—Evans-Rich Manufacturing Co. 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates charged 
on cocoa, in carloads, from Frankford, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., to St. Louis, Mo., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Reports of Examiners 

The Commission also made public re- 

ports of its examiners in rate cases, em- 


prescribed and in connection with the rates |! bodying the examiners’ conclusions as to 





Monthly Statements of. Railroad 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Great Northern Railway Co. 


December 


1930 

4,808,391 
671,074 
6,278,901 
762,592 
1,568,010 
2,550,585 
5,307,732 
971,169 
v12,047 
1,129 
457,993 
346,273 
8,370.57 

84.5 
*Credit. 


Freight revenue ....e+ee. 
Passenger revenue .. 
Total oper. rev..... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses.. 
Total expenses incl. other.. 
Net from railroad.... 
‘Taxes 

Unco!tectible ry. rev., etc.. 
Net after taxes, etc.. 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated...... 
Operating ratio ...... 


eeeer 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
85,797,850 101,178,779 
9,000,087 11,298,352 
104,996,076 125,932,808 
13,598,876 17,073,972 
18,544,614 20,278,320 
33,908,017 38,351,284 
72,565,878 82,862,910 
$2,430,198 43,069,898 
8,712,598 9,201,164 

9,845 17,181 
23,707,755 33,851,563 
21,912,508 32,A57,523 

8,366.63 8,387.88 
69.1 658 


1929 1930 
5,438,676 
1,010,378 
7,407,271 
*612,153 
1,537,003 
3,049,075 
4,551,160 
2,856,111 
835,760 
5,031 
2,015,320 
1,950,135 
8,367.60 
61.4 


December 


5,259,949 
732,706 
6,603,620 
444,896 
1,763,955 
2,790,916 
5,510,403 
1,093,217 
246,579 
2,217 
844,421 
879,666 
2,046.41 
83.4 


Erie Railroad 
Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
17,755,404 93,327,446 
9,395,690 10,411,052 
95,372,547 113,610,598 
11,529,347 13,256,652 
21,476,741 26,354,144 
37,021,850 42,638,300 
76,147,961 88,750,517 
19,224,586 24,860,081 
4,474,220 4,948,389 
11,548 43,171 
14,788,818 19,873,521 
13,689,974 19,084,600 
2,046.41 2,046.56 
19.8 78.1 


1929 

6,639,754 
897,598 
8,306,046 
766,915 
2,073,970 
3,493,544 
6,912,991 
1,393,055 
197,749 
4,510 
1,190,796 
1,084,163 
2,046.41 

83,2 





1930 
3,268,007 
1,242,563 
5,371,276 

912,335 

737,324 
1,899,140 
3,861,081 
1,510,195 

281,539 


1,228,029 
993,809 
2,089.43 


: " or ‘ 
Avreortzen Statements Onty Are Presenteo Here. Berea 
| PustisHep WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAIL 


Postal Service 


Rate Complaints | 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: ; 

No. 24206.—Burkhard Motor Co., Winner, 
S. Dak. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, et al. Against a rate of 52 
cents per 100 pounds on shipments of gaso- 
line, in tank cars, from Eldorado, Kans., to 
Winner, S. Dak., as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 48 cents. Ask 
for establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24219.—Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., v. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad et al. Against charges on basis 
of sixth class, Official Classification, on 
shipments of rough marble and (or) rough 
natural stone, carloads, from points within 
the lighterage limits of New York Harbor 
to points in Central Freight Territory in- 
cluding Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, South 
Chicago, and East St. Louis, the latter for 
delivery at St. Louis, via the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist 
order, and reparation to the basis of rates 
which the Commission shall hold to be just 
and reasonable. 

No. 24211.—Stewart Inso Board Co., et al., 
St. Joseph, Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Re Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 


rates on carload shipments of wallboard of | 


strawboard from St, Joseph, to Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., Fargo, N. Dak., and Duluth, and Milaca, 
Minn., due to alleged refusal of Great North- 
ern to publish specific commodity rates. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of reasonable and just rates and repa- 
ration. 


International Flying 
Is Said to Complicate 
Quarantine Problem 


Aerial Navigation Greatly 
Increases Possibility of 
Spreading Diseases, Sur- 
geon General Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

yellow fever, and noninfected but infect- 
ible territory in Europe, North America, 
and in fact almost all of the rest of the 
entire world. Aircraft now depart from 
or stop en route at endemic areas of 
these diseases, and within a few hours 
or déys land in uninfected territory, 
making journeys which heretofore re- 
quired days or weeks for the same travel. 
The rapid transportation of persons 
from infected to uninfected territory in 
a space of time well within the incuba- 
tion of several of these pestilential dis- 
eases constitutes a very real danger. 

One of the princi-al saf2guards here- 
tofore in preventing the international 
spread of disease has been the elapsed 
time required for “he journey from in- 
fected to uninfected territory, which 
usually exceeded the incubation period 
of these quarantinable diseases and made 
it possible to pass travelers by means 
of medical inspection upon arrival. 

However, in the sanitary control of 
aerial navigation this safeguard is us- 
uall-- not present, which fact complicates 
the problem very. much and forces 
greater reliance upon international ef- 
forts at preventing the spread of quar- 
antinable diseases ty such means of 
communication. The problem of the sat- 
isfactory control of aerial transportation 
has been a matter of serious interest 
not only to the United States but also 
to countries of Latin America in the 
Western Hemisphere and the countries 
of Europe, Africa, a..1 Asia. 

As a consequence, an international 
agreement for the sanitary control of 
aerial navigation ~vas proposed at the 
May, 1930, session of the permanent 
committee of the International Health 
Office at Paris. Such proposed conven- 
tion is now receiving worldwide study 
b- various interested governments. 

Consideration of the proposed conven- 
tion is.a part of the program at the 
meeting in April of representatives of 
the various Latin American countries in 
the western hemisphere under the aus- 
pices of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau at Washington. Similar considera- 
tion is also a part of the program for 
the next meeting in May of the perma- 
nent committee of the International 
Health Office at Paris. It is expected 
that thus almost simultaneous consid- 
eration of this most important topic by 
the two most important international 
health bodies will be closely correlated 
and world-wide action in such matters 
coordinated. ’ 


final disposition of the cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 23716.—Armour & Co. of Delaware v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Raifroad. Rates charged 
on refuse (spent) palm oil, in tank-car 
loads, from New Castle, Pa., to Chicago, IIl., 
found applicable but unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 23793.—Union Underwear Co., Inc., v, 
Southern Railway. Shipments of cotton 
piece goods from Lyman, S. C., to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., found misrouted in certain in- 
stances. Any-quantity rate over routes of 
movement found not unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Decisions in Finance Cases 

The Commission on Jan. 30 made 
public decisions in uncontested finance 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8641, au- 
thorizing the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Ry. Co. to issue not exceeding $2,200,000 of 
short-term notes, bearing interest, or to be 
discounted, at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum, in renewal of an equal amount of 
maturing notes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8567, au- 
thorizing the Osage County and Santa Fe 
Ry. Co. to issue a registered first-mortgage 
6 per cent gold bond, series B, for $1,800,- 
000, to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. Co. in satisfaction of a like 
amount of indebtedness to that company, 
approved. 


Revenues and Expenses 


Boston and Maine R. R. 
December Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
8,970,789 45,241,697 51,916,729 
1,349,923 14,399,500 16,235,042 
6,167,116 69,278,386 78,481,438 
1,522,279 11,668,430 14,381,312 
960,960 10,213,945 13,997,723 
2,207,808 24,999,189 27,004'923 
5,048,420 50,865,607 59,408,942 
1,118,696 18,412,729 19,072,496 
226,838 3,531,796 3,496,364 
231 6,830 7,510 
891,627 14,874,103 15,568,622 
609,470 12,251,159 12,642,198 
2,077.22 2,090.07 2,078.25 
81.9 73.4 165.7 


627 
1 
1 
71.9 


Shipping Accords 
Are Approved by 
Federal Agency 


Total of 33 Companies In- 


volved in Agreements on 
West Indies and Around- 
the-world Cruises 


The Shipping Board has announced its 
approval of conference agreements be- 
tween ship operators of the Trans-Atlan- 
tic and Trans-Pacific passenger confer- 
ences involving both around-the-world 
and West Indies cruises. (A summary 
of the announcement was published in 
the issue of Jan. 3.) 

The Board’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

The following agreements filed in 
compliance with section 15 of the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916 were approved by the 
Shipping Board: 

Around-the-world » passenger traffic 
the following lines: Anchor Line, An- 
chor-Donaldson Line, Atlantic Transport 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Lt}d., 
Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, Fabre Ee 
French Line, Furness Line, Gdynia- 
America Line, Hamburg - Americ 
Line, Holland America Line, Lloyd Sa- 
baudo, National Greek Line, Navigazio- 
one Generale Italiana, North German 
Lloyd, Norwegian America Line, Red 
Star Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, Scandinavian-American Line, 
Spanish Royal Mail Line, Swedish Amer- 
ican Line, Transatlantica Italiana, 
United States ‘Line and White Star Line, 
and American Mail Line, Canadian- 
Australasian Royal Mail Line, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., Ltd., Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, Matson Navigation 
Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
Union Steamship Company of New Zea- 
land, Ltd. 

Accord Between Two Groups 


The agreement is between two groups 
of carriers members of the Trans-Atlan- 
tic Passenger Conference and the Trans- 
Pacific Passenger Conference, respec- 
tvely. Its purpose is to permit booking 
of passengers making around-the-world 
tours either east-bound or west-bound. 
The Atlantic lines are to furnish trans- 
portation between their respective Euro- 
pean and Atlantic ports of call, while 
the Pacific lines are to furnish transpor- 
tation between Pacific ports (including 
Hawaii) and their respective ports of 
call in the Orient or Australasia. The 
remainder of the around-the-world trans- 
portation is to be effected (a) overland 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports by 
United States or Canadian railways and 
their connecting water carriers, and (b) 
between ports other than American ports 
by cooperating connecting steamship 
lines, 

Around-the-world tours under the 
agreement may originate at any point 
on the circle and tickets or orders for 
transportation may @e issued by any 
party to the agreement or by any of the 
cooperating steamship lines or railways, 
such tickets to be interchangeable. Fares 
for around-thé-world transportati - 
der the agreement are to be ased tr Mie 
one-way passage fares of the parties, 
less such reductions as may be unani- 
mously agreed upon from time to time, 
plus the proportional fares of the rail 
roads and their connecting water car- 
riers for transportation overland betwcen 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of North Amer- 
ica, and the proportional “fares estab- 
lished from time to time by each of the 
cooperating connecting steamship lines 
operating between foreign points en 
route. No action violative of any of the 
regulatory provisions of the Shipping 
Act is to be taken under this agreement 
or rules adopted in connection therewith. 


West Indes Agreement 

West Indies Cruise Agreement: 

1453—-Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd., Cosulich Line, Cunard 
Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland 
America Line, North German Lloyd, Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, Red Star 
Line, Swédish American Line, United 
States Lines and White Star Line: 
Agreement covers passenger cruises to 
the West Indies, Central and South 
America during the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 
1, 1931, and one-way transportation be- 
tween United States ports and ports en 
route. The parties agree to maintain 
their published minimum fares which 
are to be filed with the Secretary of the 
Trans-Atlantic. Passenger Conference 10 
days before publication, and minimum 
port to port fares are to be standardized 
as far as possible by all the lines. No 
change in its published rates is to be 
made by any party to the agreement 
until after 14 days’ notice of such in- 
tention to the conference secretary. The 
agreement names points at which pas- 
senger agencies are to be maintained 
and specifies the commissions to be paid 
to general agents and subagents. Gx@nt- 
ing of additional allowances, commis- 
sions or deductions which would con- 
stitute additional compensation to agents 
and subagents is prohibited, such pro- 
hibition, however, not to affect in any 
way the granting of free or reduced rate 
passengers to agents. The minimum 
cruise rates, graded according to classi- 
fication, are set forth in the agreement. 

Parties to, the agreement chartering 
ships for similar cruises are required to 
insert in thecharter a clause requiring 
the charterer to abide by all the stipu- 
lations of this agreement and are to 
assume full responsiblity for the acts 
of their charterers. Provision is made 
for arbitration of disputes between any 
of the lines party to the agreement. 
Any party may withdraw from the 
agreement upon 14 days’ written notice, 
but in the event any other member line 
of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Confer- 
ence places ships in the traffic covered 
by this agreement or charters ships for 
such cruises without subscribing thereto, 
the parties to this agreement have the 
right to withdraw forthwith. The agree- 
ment specifically prohibits any action 
thereunder violative of any of the regu- 
latory provisions of the Shipping Act, 
as amended. 

1441—The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Company with Osaka’ Shosen 
Kaisha: Arrangement for through ship- 
ments of beans from Japan to Puerto 
Rico, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates under the agreement are 
to be fixed by the initial carrier to meet 
the competition of limes handling 
through shipments with transhipment at 
San Francisco. The New York & Porto 
Rico Steamship Company is to receive 
40 per cent of the through rate and 
assume 40 per cent of the transfer 
charges, but in no instance is the 
portion of the on-carrying line té be 
less than 21.6 cents per 100 pounds 
after deduction of transfer cost. Ship- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] * 
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Direct Appeals 


In Compensation 


Cases Are Asked 


Rhode Island Commissioner | 
Asks Power to Certify 
Questions of Law to State 





Supreme Court 


State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, Jan. 30. 

The State Commissioner of Labor, 
Edward L. Byers, has recommended in 
his annual report to Governor Norman 
S. Case that power be given to the Com- 
missioner to certify questions of law 
directly to the State Supreme Court for 
construction when requested by both 
— to a dispute arising under the 

orkmen’s Compensation Act. 
He has also repeated his previous 
suggestion that employes be permitted 
to waive their right to compensation for 
injuries which may arise out of physi- 
eal defects rather than from the hazards 
f their work. 
Pe out that under the present 

law it is necessary to appeal to the 
} superior court when an interpretation 
of a question of law is desired and from 
there to have the particular question 
certified to the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Byers declared that considerable time 
and expense could be obviated if such 
certification could be made directly to 
the high court by the Commissioner. 
This proposal, he said, has been ap- 
proved by various members of the bar, 
representing both claimants and respond- 
ents in compensation cases. ; 

The advantages of permitting certain 
employes to waive rights #0 compensa- 
tion benefits. because of physical defects, 
according to. Mr. Byers, are that such 
workers would enjoy an equal oppor- 
tunity of obtaining employment with 
those more physically fit and that em- 
ployers, without thought of assuming 
a potential liability, could select their 
employes on the basis of ability and ex- 
perience. Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut have such provisions in their com- 
pensation laws, he said. , 

Mr. Byers reported that 29,867 acci- 
dents occurred last year among em- 
ployes in the State under the Compen- 
sation Act. Of these 25 resulted in 


death, 3,608 involved the payment on; 


compensation, and 17,197 involved the 
payment of medical expenses. ; 

Payments on account of deaths and in- 
juries amounted to $910,580, of which 
$314,035 was for medical and hospital 
services. The compensation premiums 
of the 54 insurance companies writing 
this business in the State were $1,307,- 
234 in 1930, computed on an aggregate 
pay roll of $242,820,698. 


Arkansas Insurer 
Declared Solvent 


uit Against Home Life Com- 
Re of Arkansas Dismissed 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Jan. 30. 


Judge Richard M. Mann, of Pulaski 
County. Circuit Court, in a recent order 
dismissed a petition of Attorney General 
Hal - Norwood for appointment of a 
receiver for the Home Life Insurance 
Company of Little Rock. oak 

The court’s action in dismissing the 
petition was taken without objection by 
the attorney general’s department and 
came after State Insurance Commis- 
sioner William E. Floyd canceled the 
certification of insolvency which led to 
the filing of the suit. ; 

In a communication preceding the dis- 
missal, the insurance commissioner wrote 
Attorney General Norwood, as follows: 

“J have reached the conclusion that at 
this time it is best to let the Home Life 
Insurance Company have further oppor- 
tunity to realize on the $800,000 and the 
$300,000 contracts which it has with the 
Keystone Holding Company and the 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company. 
(Louisville, Ky.) I think this should 
be done in the interest of the policy- 
holders. 

“Therefore, the certification of the 
company to the attorney general on Jan. 
15, 1931, is canceled and withdrawn. The 
company is permitted to operate under 
the supervision of this department, as 
provided by law, subject to such further 
orders of the commissioner as may be 
necessary in the premises.” , P 

Judge Mann dismissed the receivership 

etition upon motion of the Home Life 
Sreutance Company, which said: z 

“It is not true that the Home Life 
_—— Company is insolvent; that 

nce this suit was filed information has 
been given to the Insurance Department 
of assets and resources of this company 


» 








adequate to restore any impairment in 
its reserve, and in the light of such in- 
formation the Insurance Department has 
reconsidered and cancelled the order cer- 
tifying to the attorney general of this 
State the impairment of respondent’s re- 
serves.” 

The attorney general interposed no 
objection to: the company’s motion for 
dismissal, Assistant Attorney General 
Claude L. Duty declaring that the de- 
partment had no interest in prosecuting 
the petition for receiver, except in act- 
ing upon information furnished him by 
the Insurance Department. The attor- 
ney general, in a verbal statement, de- 
clined to withdraw the suit, stating that 
he preferred to have the court pass upon 
the motion. 

In his ruling, Judge Mann held that 
with the Home Life Insurance Company 
seeking dismissal of the suit and the 
attorney general offering no objection, 
in view of the insurance commissioner’s 
most recent findings the case would be 
dismissed without prejudice. 

The Arkansas Senate has refused to 
confirm the reappointment of Mr. Floyd 
as State Insurance Commissioner, 


Receivership Is Vacated 
In Ohio Insurance Case 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Jan, 30. 
C. S. Younger, Superintendent of In- 
surance of Ohio, announced Jan. 28 that 
the receivership of The Liberty Insur- 
ance Company, Dayton, Ohio, procured 
Jan. 23 by the Darby Day Investment 
Glorgecetion, in the Common Pleas Court 
Wn that city, has been vacated; that the 
Darby Day Investment ‘Corporation, 
plaintiff in that suit, has entered ap- 
pearance in the case filed by Superin- 
tendent Younger against The Liberty | 


Public Utilities 
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Expansion of Power Company | 
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Operating in Alabama Outlined 


Following Merger Conselidated Company Issued Stock 
Amounting to $9,975,000, President of Concern 


Tells Federal Trade Commission 


The growth of the Alabama Power 
Company to its present status in accord- 
ance with a forecast by the late James 
Mitchell in 1912 was described in testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion Jan. 30 by Thos. W. Martin, presi- | 


dent of the company and president of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Corpora- 
tion. 


Mr. Martin was called upon to testify 
regarding the formation of the power 
company and the financial transactions 
incident to its consolidation in 1913. He 
was asked by Robert E. Healy, chief 
counsel for the Commission, for an ex- 
planation of stock increases following 
the merger. 

The companies merged into the Ala- 


Wisconsin Orders 
Report on Workers’ 
And Auto Insurance 


Resolution Adopted by State 
Assembly Calls for Pre- 
liminary Data Not Later 
Than February 15 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Jan. 30. 

The Wisconsin assembly has adopted 
a resolution (A. R. 14) calling for a re- 
port on the operations of insurance com- 
panies writing automobile and work- 
men’s compensation insurance. The 
resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, that the Commissioner of In- 
surance be requested and instructed to re- 
port separately for each company and for 
each class of insurance, and for all com- 
panies combined, the following facts relat- 
ing to the insurance companies which write 
automobile liability and property damage 
insurance, automobile fire and theft insur- 
ance, or workmen’s compensation insurance 
in this State, covering the latest year avail- 
able: 

1. The net premiums collected. : 

2. The net premiums collected in Wis- 
consin. 

3. The total losses paid. ; 

4. The total losses paid in Wisconsin. 

5. Investment and other income not de- 
rived from policyholders. f 

6. Dividends paid and the dividend rate. 

7. The amount added to surplus. 

8. Total salaries paid and the names and 
addresses of all officers and employes re- 
eiving more than $2,000 per year, with the 
Tous paid to each. 

9. The portion of the dollar paid by 
the insured which goes to satisfy claims 
and the portion devoted to overhead. 

10. The principal items of overhead and 
the expenditures for each of these pur- 
poses. 

11, The number of claims settled without 
litigation. 

12. The number of claims under $50 which 
were rejected. 

14. The number of cases in which ap- 
peals were taken from a decision in the 
trial court or, in the case of workmen’s 
compensation insurance companies, from 
a decision of the industrial commission. 

15. Tables upon the time elapsing after 
occurrence of accidents or losses before 
settlement was made. 

16. How the rates 
holders are arrived at. 

17. Any other facts which are believed 
material in connection with the reason- 
ableness of the rates charged for these 
types of insurance in this State. 

Be it further resolved that the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance shall make a prelimi- 
nary report not later that Feb. 15, 1931, 
giving such facts in response to this reso- 
lution as he has available in his office and 
a further report upon facts which he must 
get from the insurance companies not 
later than Mar. 1, 1931. 


charged to policy- 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcasting permits 
just filed with the Federal Radio Com- 
mission have been made public by the 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WAAM, WAAM, Inc., 1060 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J., license to cover construction 
permit issued Sept. 26, 1930, to change 
equipment and increase power from 2 kw. 
day and 1 kw. night to 2% kw. day and 1 
kw. night on 1,250 ke. 

Lancaster Newspapers, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa., construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,000 ‘ke., 2% kw., and limited 
time. 

WSFA, Montgomery Brdestg. Co., Inc., 

Montgomery, Ala., request for authority to 
measure power of station by direct antenna 
input method, 
, Bryan T. Cole, Norman, Okla., construc- 
tion permit application resubmitted, re- 
questing authority to erect a new station 
to use 1,370 ke., 100 w., and share time 
with KCFG. 

KICK, Red Oak Radio Corporation, Red 
Oak, Iowa, modification of construction per- 
mit to install a new transmitter at location 
authorized by construction permit (601 
Summitt Street, Red Oak, Iowa). 

WOI, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa, license to 
cover construction permit issued Dec, 2, 
1930, to change equipment. : 

WKBB, Sanders Brothers Radio Station, 
Joliet, Ill, modification of license to change 
hours of operation from sharing with 
WCLS to unlimited on 1,310 ke. 

KMO, KMO, Inc., 767 Broadway, Tacoma, 
Wash., license to cover construction permit 
issued Aug. 1, 1930, to move transmitter 
from 950 Broadway to 1623 E. J Street, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

C. M. Schaap, Ft. Collins, Colo., construc- 
tion permit application amended to request 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 
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Insurance Company in the Court of Ap- 
peals, Franklin County, Ohio, and that 
the directors of The Liberty Insurance 
Company had also agreed to enter their 
appearance in this suit and request the 
Superintendent to take over the com- 
pany for reinsurance and if that cannot 
be accomplished, then that the company 
be liquidated. 

Superintendent Younger reported that 
he was making every effort to reinsure 
its business in some other insurance 
company. This company has on hands 
as a deposit $252,000 of Government 
bonds, up with the State, and Superin- 
tendent Younger said orally he hopes 
that with these bonds and $200,000 of 
agent’s balances and together with what 
might be realized from the securities 
left on hands by the Darby Day inter- 
ests, sufficient funds may be had with 
which to accomplish the reinsurance. 


bama Power Company in 1913 had stock 
having a par value of $99,500, testimony 
disclosed, but following the merger the 
consolidated company issued stock 
}amounting to $9,975,000. 

| Mr. Healy inquired as to whether this 
| added Valuation was effected without 
increasing the assets. Mr. Martin re- 
plied that there was an asset added in 
the form of vision and courage and de- 
sire on the part of the men who under- 
took to go out and bring money to Ala- 
bama. These men foresaw the potential- 
ities of the properties and they had to 
interest investors to develop those po- 
tentialities, he added. 

Mr. Martin declared that at the time 
the merger was undertaken, the late 
James Mitchell had made a forecast that 
in 20 years the project would be devel- 
oped to 600,000 horsepower and that 
$100,000,000 would be represented in the 
development. Surveys were begun in 
1912 and rights were also acquired for 
the future expansion. Mr. Martin said 
that Mr. Mitchell’s foresight was af- 
firmed, that the power capacities pro- 
jected had been achieved. 

Mr. Martin testified that his first con- 
nections with the power company were 
in 1912 and that he was counsel for 
companies which later: passed into the 
| consolidated company. James Mitchell 
;was interested in the company at the 
time of Mr. Martin’s first connection 
and in 1912 organized a holding com- 
pany known as the Alabama Traction, 
Light & Power Company, a Canadian 





1of 


Workmen’s Compensation 


corporation, of which he (Mr. Mitchell) 
was president. The Alabama Power 
Company was owned by W. T. Lay and 
associates at the time Mr. Mitchell came 
to Alabama. 


Mr. Martin brought out that the Ala- 
bama Power and Development Company, 
a party to the merger, was owned by 
the Electric Bond and Share Company. 
The development company was purchased 
by Mr. Mitchell and associates. Th2 
Bond and Share Company also disposed 
other properties at the time which 
figured in the 1913 merger of the Ala- 
bama Power Company. Mr. Martin said 
that a total of $4,285,507 was the amount 
paid to the Bond and Share Company by 
Mr. Mitchell for all their power interests 
in Alabama, including the development 
company and eight or ten other com- 
panies. 

It was brought out that the Alabama 
Traction, Light and Power Company, of 
which Mr. Mitchell was president, owned 
all the companies involved in the 1913 
merger of the Alabama Power Company. 
Mr. Martin testified that “no one knows” 
the total cash the traction company paid 
for the properties turned over to the 
Alabama Power Company. 

It was the purpose of the parties in 
the 1913 merger to have the capital stock 
reflect the value of the properties, Mr. 
Martin said. 

Inquiring into various of the com- 
pany’s properties, Mr. Martin brought 
out that the Jordan Dam in Alabama 
was named after the mother of S. Z. 
and R. A. Mitchell, public utility mag- 
nates. In this connection, Mr. Martin 
added that the present generation doesn’t 
realize what these sons of Alabama have 
contributed to the State in the way of 
industrial development, schools, roads, 
etc. He spoke also of the millions of 
dollars the company has paid in taxes. 

Inquiry into the counsel employed by 
the power company throughout the State 
brought out that “a formidable list of 
attorneys” represents the utility. In re- 
sponse to questions regarding this rep- 
resentation, Mr. Martin explained the 
necessity for having adequate legal 
counsel. He said that during the last 


five years, there have been 822 lawsuits 
filed against the company in 54 of the 
64 counties of the State and that some 
$80,000,000 in damage claims were in- 
volved. Removal of injunctions, judg- 
ments, etc., required constant attention 
of these lawyers, he said. 

Questioned regarding political activ- 
ities of the company’s attorneys, Mr. 
Martin testified that the company has 
a policy of askinz resignations when 
any of its counsel announce candidacies 
for public office. 

Inquiry as to whether the company 
contributed to campaigns for governor- 
ships, United States Senators, or Pres- 
idential campaigns brought the reply, 
“not a cent.” 

Questioned regarding a payment of 
$2,500 to the Tennessee River Improve- 
ment Association brought out that this 
payment was made to carry out a pledge 
of a constituent company. 

Asked whether the company directly 
or indirectly backed the Mobile, Ala., 
Press, Mr, Martin answered in the nega- 
tive. He declared that neither the com- 
pany or any of its officers invested in 
any newspaper in Alabama. He denied 
also that the company guaranteed either 
directly or indirectly any defaulted note 
of a newspaper, 

At the conclusion of Mr. Martin’s testi- 
mony, J. W. Bennett, presiding exami- 
ner, announced a recess until Feb. 5 
when the hearing will be resumed, 


Federal Board Approves 
Agreements on Shipping 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
ments to San Juan are to be subject to 
a landing charge of 2% cents per 100 
pounds and to Arecibo to a surcharge 
of 10 per cent of the delivering line’s 
gross proportion of the through rate, 
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Radio Commission Seeks Recovery 


Of Universal Company’s Channels 


Intercity and Wireless 


Telegraph Companies 


To Be Given Hearing in Connection With 
Communications Situation 


Revocation proceedings against the; pany, 


Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc., looking toward the recapture of 
40 continental short - wave channels | 
granted the company to set up a domes-| 
tic radiotelegraph network, were insti- | 
tuted Jan. 29 by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

In view of the insolvency of this com- 
AN nal retin vinsinctnisioitithiasbaiadiasininit 
the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Levant and 
Black Sea ports of call. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned equally between the lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the | 
cost of transhipment at New York. 

Cancellation of agreement: Cancella-| 
tion of the following agreement was ap- 
proved by the Board today: 

West Indian, Central and South Amer- | 
ican cruises, of which the following are | 
members: Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific | 
Steamships, Ltd., Cosulich Line, Cunard 
Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland 


| 





America Line, North German Lloyd, 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company, Swe-| 
dish American Line, and United States 
Lines, Inc. 

The agreement which it is desired to 
cancel covers passenger cruises to the | 


such additional charges in each instance! West Indies, Central and South America | 


to accrue to that carrier. 
1458—American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company with the Cunard Steamship 
Company, Ltd. (American Levant Line) : 
Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from Pacific coast ports to 


during the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 1, 1931, | 
and was approved by the Board Oct. 1, | 
1930. Cancellation of this agreement is | 
requested because of the execution of a 
new agreement (1453) covering the same 
traffic during the same period. 


All over America 


these steps are being taken in the 
war against Unemployment .... . 


O not think of unemployment in terms of 
people out of work in this 


millions of 


broad land of America. 


Think of unemployment as a few people out 

of work within a stone’s throw of you — your 

own neighbors. Maybe one, or maybe two out of 

every twenty in your vicinity. That, after all, is 
unemployment problem. 


the 


Construction, Repairs 


(a) Inside the House 


Put those persons back to work and that ends 


the unemployment problem in your vicinity. 
Don’t worry about other communities. They will 


take care of their problem in the same way ... in 
fact are doing so, in every part of the United States. 
The Government Is Doing Its Part 


The Government is speeding up its program of 
public works, wherever this is possible. That 


means people are going back to work. 
Communities Are Doing Their Part 


Local governments are advancing projects, and 
hastening useful enterprises of every sort. .« 


getting work started ... now. 


are going back to work. 
New What About You? 


Now, for instance, is the time to make additions, 
improvements, repairs, to have odd jobs done 
around your home... to increase the worth of 
ee eee rr 
to increase e coun s b eocto 
give a neighbor a ren 
Study the 100 s 


That means people 


uggestions that are listed here. 


Then get busy and give a neighbor a job. 
Do this, and you are doing as patriotic a thing 
as any man can do. You are doing a constructive 


thing, a profitable thing, and a friendly thing. 


YOU ARE GIVING WORK TO SOME ONE 
WHO IS READY TO GIVE YOU OUTSTAND- 
ING RETURN FOR YOUR INVESTMENT. 


The only useful money is money at work. Put 
some of yours to work ... 


Put a Neighbor to work 


15 
16 
17 


100 | 
Jobs 


ERE are 100 jobs. 

Not all are prac- 

tical at this time. But 
give the jobs you can— 
today—and add others 
as soon as weather 


permits. 


18 


19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
24 
25 


and Painting 


1 Repair furniture 
2 Reupholster 
furniture 
Refinish furniture 
Recover mat- 
tresses, etc. 
Stain floors 
Varnish floors 
Lay linoleum 
Build shelves 
’ Build bookcases 
10 Build cupboards 
11 Construct new 
partitions 
12 Construct wood 
boxes, etc. 


31 
32 


33 
34 


85 
36 
37 


13. Repair walls 

14 Paper walls 

Paint walls 
Renovate plumbing 
Renovate water 
supply system 
Rebuild water 
tanks 

Rehang windows 
Reglaze broken 
windows 

Renovate electric 
light system 

Install new electric 


Refinish picture 
frames 

Paint stair treads 
Repair locks 
Replace broken 
hardware 

Repair luggage 
Construct sun 
parlor 

Construct sleeping 
porch 

Mend cellar 
stairway 
Whitewash cellar 
Whitewash out- 
buildings . 
Install curtain rods 
Repair shades 
Insulate attic 

38 Clean grease traps 
39 Rebuild coal bins 


41 Patch roof 


43 Repair fences 
44 Paint fences 
45 Paint house 
46 Paint trim 


49 Mend gutters 
50 Mend leaders 
51 Repair siding 


52 Point brickwork 
53 Renew weather. 


strips 
doors 

56 Heat garage 
buildings 


boxes 


67 Plow garden 
posal system 


40 Paint cement floor 
(b) Outside the House 


42 Reshingle roof 


47 Mend shutters 
48 Paint shutters 


54 Repair garage 
55 Rehang garage 


57 Construct out- 


58 Construct sheds 
59 Build window 


60 Repair footboards 
61 Build clothes reel 
62 Grade terrace, etc. 
63 Build concrete walks 
64 Build brick walks 
65 Move young trees 
66 Cut down brush 


68 Renew sewage dis- 


69 Mend cellar doors 
70 Repair flashing 


Cleaning, Washing 
and 


Personal Services 


71 Clean out cellar 
72 Disinfect cellar 
73 Clean out attic 
74 Clean out store- 
rooms 
75 Wash floors 
76 Polish floors 
77 Wash windows 
78 Clean woodwork 
79 Clean wallpaper 
80 Wash ceilings 
81 Wash clothes 
82 Iron clothes 
83 Wash household 
linen 
84 Iron household 
linen 
85 Polish metalware 
86 Beat rugs 
87 Shovel snow 
88 Tidy up yard 
89. Wash and polish 
automobile 
90 Clean shoes daily 
91 Saw and pile wood 
92 Run errands 
93 Sew dnd mend 
clothes 
94 Press outer clothes 
953 Darn stockings, etc. 
96 Deliver packages 
97 Bring up coal 
98 Wash dishes 
99 Care for children 
100 Act as companion 


a and for the purpose of complying 
with the order and mandate of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
in its recent determination of the conti- 
nental short-wave litigation, the Com- 
mission directed that a formal hearing 
relative to the matter be held on Mar. 
16. The same date was fixed as “the 
day when this order of revocation shall 
become absolute and effective.” 

Under the original grant Universal 
was obligated to link 112 cities through- 
out the Nation with the 40 continental 
shortwave channels by the end of 1931. 
Appeals from the Commission’s alloca- 
tion were taken to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia by other ap- 
plicants for facilties, Universal in- the 
meantime having become insolvent. 

In the cases of Intercity Radio Tele- 
graph Company, and Wireless Telegraph 
& Communications Co., which jointly 
were applicants for continental short- 
wave facilities, and which subsequently 
became bankrupt, the Commission also 
ordered a hearing on Mar. 16 relative to 
the status of the two companies. They 


| were denied outright their applications 


for facilities with which to establish a 
radiotelegraph network in competition 
with wire lines, and appealed to the 
Court of Appeals from this action. RCA 
Communications, Inc., and ckay Ra- 
dio Telegraph Co., original @pplicants, 
also appealed to the court from the Com- 
mission’s allocation, made in December, 
1928, and in June 1929. 


President Hoover’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
Arthur Woods, Chairman 


Washington, D. C. 





State Finance 


Tax on Capital Gain Is Declared 
To Have Aided Stock Speculation 


George W. Davison, of New York, Asks Its 
Abolition; State Banking Superintendent 
Also Testifies at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cer of a banking institution shall not be 
permitted to become an officer of any 
company engaged primarily in the busi- 
ness of the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties; prohibiting the coupling of secur- 
ity company stock with bank stock; lim- 
iting loans by banks to: affiliates and 


subs‘diaries; and providing for the seg-| 


regation of thrift accounts. 
Mr. Broderick stated that “no power 


on the globe can stop the development | 


of branch banking.” He added that it 
is the only thing for cities; that the day 


Cities of 100,000 population and over are 


clared. Mr. Davison said he did not 
oppose branch banking within very defi- 
nite limits, such that the head office 
could be thoroughly familiar with the 
situation at the branch. Chain and group 
banking he regards as “bad and irre- 
sponsible.” A State-wide extension of 
branch banking would be unfortunate, in 
his opinion. 


Chartering of Too Many 
Small Banks Claimed 


At the outset of the hearing, Mr. Davi- | 


son said that some of our present. bank- 
ing troubles had been caused by the too 
liberal chartering of small banks of in- 
adequate capital, and in the rivalry in 
the past between the State and National 
systems. Coupled with this, he added, 
was a real change in the economic situa- | 
tion, with automobiles and good roads 
bringing the centers of population 
nearer the smaller communities, and fre- 
quently taking away their business. 


The movement has probably been fur- | 
thered, he continued, by the absorption | 
of local business units into chains, whose | 
banking business is done in the centers. | 
Many banks, he declared, have been | 
chartered in places where there was net | 
enough business to furnish proper bank | 
investments and loans. As a result bond 
purchases were heavy, and with the| 
tremendous swings in interest rates | 
since 1914, the capital and surplus of | 
many small banks has been seriously | 
affected. 

There is no way of correcting bank- | 
ing mismanagement by legislation, Mr. 
Davison declared. Examinations by su- 
pervising authorities are helpful, he said, 
but there is difficulty in correcting 
abuses brought to light. He doubted the 
advisability of removing or suspending 
bank officers, because of the interpreta- 
tion the public would put upon such ac- 
tion, possibly resulting in a run on the 
bank, and stated that he believed upon 
proper, representation of the nevessity 
for action, the bank directorate should 
take the matter into its own hands. He 
agreed that it would be better to close 
the bank than to permit the continuance 
of bad banking. 

“Did the management of the Federal | 
Reserve System have anything to do 
with the difficulties of 1929?” Senator | 
Glass asked. “Did their policy or lack 
of policy, their courageous supervision 
or lack of courageous -supervision, con- 
tribute to the 1929 situation?” | 


General Participation | 


In Market Discussed 


“Possibly,” replied the witness. “A 
tremendous number of causes led to the 
1929 difficulties. The primary cause 
which led to a rise in prices was the 
capital gains tax.” Many people, he con- 
tinued, had held their stocks for a long} 
time, and had no desire to dispose of 
them. The floating supply, small in vol- 
ume, was marked up to high prices, he} 
said. “I am not guessing about this,” 


New York Reserve Bank 
Reports on Gold Imports | 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The gold 


report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Jan. 28, 


| 


showed total imports of $3,033,000 com- | 


prising $2,920,000 from Colombia and 
$113,000 chiefly from other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. There were no exports 


earmarked for foreign account. 
Inquiry Into Finance 
Is Proposed in lowa 


Against School Officials 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Jan. 30. 


A resolution asking for a legislative 
inquiry into charges which have been 
made against the State Board of Educa- 


j there had been no such tax.” 


| to the witness. 


| tomers, in Mr. Davison’s opinion. 


|supported the Comptroller of the Cur- 


| should be closed only when it is not pos- 
3 | sible to save them, in his opinion. 
House Resolution Lists Charges’ 
| Legislature for measures, short of clos- 
| ing, 


he continued. “I can give concrete illus-| 
trations of people who came into the| 
bank for advice on selling. The peak | 
would not have been nearly so high if| 


Participation in the stock market by | 
the whole country was a large contrib- | 
|uting factor in the situation, according 


| | 
a It is not impossible, he | 
continued, that the easy money policy | 
of 1927 was continued too long. It is | 
probable that if rediscount rate increases 


sae, at tees int Shp city is heme | bene lemeed GMT GEM aes 
0 e sm2. ank in e city “| 


been stemmed earlier, he said, but added 


ite b h a te a | that it always is easier to judge after 
swinging to the branch system, he de-| 


the event than before. He stated that 
he knew of little abuse of the privilege | 
of borrowing at the Federal reserve bank 
on Government securities, and believed | 
little “scalping” was done. Banks gen- 
erally did not do it, in his opinion. | 

A bank should not be prohibited from | 
securing accommodation at the reserve | 
tank merely beca:.se it happens to be| 
loaning on security collateral to its cus- 
Not 
all security loans are speculative, he 


| declared, and loans on call are as good 


a secondary reserve as a bank can have. 
Banks do not rediscount in order to make 


| loans on securities, under his experience, 


he said. 

It would be hardship to take away 
security affiliates from national banks, | 
now that they have been permitted to| 
organize them, Mr. Davison stated in| 


|reply to a question on hig attitude to-| 


ward them. They are capable of abuse, | 
he said, and cited the Bank of United | 
States as a “glaring example” of what 
can hannen. He suggested examination 
of affiliates, perhaps the publication of 
their statements, and a_ prohibition | 
against their loaning on the security of | 
stock of the parent bank. | 

Similarly, he said, trust powers having 
been given to national banks, he did not 
see how they could be taken away. The 
privilege is not being dangerously | 
abused, in his opinion, but there might | 
be set up a minimum capital require- 
ment of at least $100,000 and preferably 
a good deal more. 

There can be no successful legal pro- 
hibition on granting “loans for others,” 
Mr. Davison said. 

A uniform banking law for the States 
and the Federal Government might be 
helpful, he asserted. He opposed com- 
mercial banks acting as savings banks, | 
and thought a 3 per cent reserve on thrift 
accounts too low because they are prac- | 
tically demand deposits. Segregation of | 
funds he regards as not effective. “I do | 
not see how a man can be two or three | 
minded in running an institution,” he | 
declared. 


Correspondent System 
Of Banking Described 


Senator Glass drew an analogy be-| 
tween nation-wide correspondent bank-| 
ing and nation-wide branch banking, 
and asked the witness if he did not think 
we had practically the latter’ 
Mr. Davison said he thought the two! 
quite different; that in the correspondent 
system there is local control, the local 
bank doing its business independent of 
the correspondent in the city, knowing, 
however, that if it needs help it can 
get it. The initiative and responsibility 
remain in the locality, where it should 
be, he declared. 

Senator Glass observed that in his 30 
years in Congress he had never known 
a borrower to object to branch banking, 
but that it is always the banker. That} 
there is a change in sentiment among 
the bankers, he continued, is evidenced 
by the resolution adopted by the Amer-| 
ican Bankers Association at Cleveland | 
last October. 

Mr. Broderick said that the situation | 
in New York in 1929 was brought about 
by “two years of unbridled nation-wide | 
speculation, which affected every branch 
of business, including banking. 
The principal banks in New York are | 
in the Federal Reserve System, Mr. | 
Broderick said, and 75 or 80 per cent | 





‘ jof the banking assets, with the excep- 
and there was no net change in gold|tion of the savings banks, which are not 


| should be. 


eligible for membership but which 


The New York superintendent said he 


rency in his policy of keeping banks 
open just as long as possible. Banks 


That 
is why he has asked the New York 


with which to control situations. 
It would not be necessary to use the} 
| power of removal if it were on the stat- 
ute books, in his opinion. His recom- 
mendations are ijooked upon by some 
|New York bankers as too drastic, he 
|told the Committee. “But they are not,” 
he continued. A proper supervising au- 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
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New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 30 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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| Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55 
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|Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F "77 


N 
N Ry Gvt gty 4\%s 
N Ry Gvt gty 414s 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69 
en of Ga Ry r & gen 514s B’59 
Pac RR Ist r gu 4s °49 
Pace RR 35 yr gu 5s 60 
en N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61 
& O Ry gen 414s ’92...... w 
Ry ref & imp A 4%s ’93 
Ry ref & imp B 4%s ’95 
Q RR Ill Div 3%%s °49 
Q RR ist & r5s A 71 
Q RR Ist&r 4%s B’77 
RR ist & gen 5s A ’66 
iIst&g 6s B dMay 1’66 
& NW Ry gen 4s ’87 
& NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%s '36 
NW Ry ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 
NW R Iist&r 4%4s d My 12037 abcdefg 5 
k Is & P ist & r 4s '34... ab 106 
J Sta gu Ist 4%s A ’63.... abdf 2 
. & StL r&imp 4%s E '77.. abd 
U Ter gu 1st 4%s C 77.. abcf 
Ry P&L Ist&r 442s A '57 d 
ol & So Ry r&ext 414s '35.... abd 
D & H Ist&r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF abedefg 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s '33... abd 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B °40 d Jul 1 abd 
Det Ed gen&ref 5s A ’49...... abd 
abd 
abd 
abed 
ab 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
d 
d 
abf 


df 


abcde 
abcdefg 
ab 


ab 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abd 

abd 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 


d 

d 
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abecf 

abef 

cf 
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abedefg 
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abcdefg 
abcf 15 
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Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 414s ’61 
Duquesne Lt Ist 414s ’67.... 
G H&S A 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36......... 
Gt Nor Ry gen 514s B ’52 
Gt Nor Ry 444s D ’76. 

Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E '77..... 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40. 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 36 SF 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C ’50.... 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37..., 
Il Bell T 1st & r 5s A '56.... 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55 

IC RR C StL&N Jt 1st r 5sA’63 
IC RRC StL&N J Istr4%sC’63 
Kan C P & L Ist'5s A ’52 

Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57.... 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 
K C Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 

LS &M S&S Ry Iist(asmd)3%4s’97 
& MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’3 
Val Ry NY Ist 414s ’40.... abedfg 
Val RR g cons 4%%s 2003... ab 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44...... d 
Louis G & E 1st & r 5s A ’52.. ¢ 

L & N RR unif 4s ’4C.. .. abedeg 
L & N RR ist & r 5s B 2003.. abcdeg 
L & N RR Ist&r 414s C 2003.. abedeg 
Met Ed Ist & r 414s D ’68 SF.. abd 
MilER & Lr & Ist 5s B 61 d 

M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s 38 d 

M K & T RR Pr L ds A ’62.... abd 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B ’62.... abd 
M K & T RR Pr L 4%s D "78 abd 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r5s A’65.... d 
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Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G 7 


U. S. Treasury | 


Statement 


Jan. 28 
Made Public Jan. 30, 1931 


Receipts 


Customs receipts . 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 


$957,301.08 


1,444,294.79 

internal 
1,419,393.54 
293,628.75 


Public debt receipts ....... 25,000.00 
Balance previous day - 164,899,185.99 


$169,038,804.15 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 

counts 


7,516,681.20 
101,622.90 
257,913.64 
37,155.03 


121,380.60 


10014 
97% 
10415 
98 
96 
102 
88 
103% 
99% 
9914 
9014 
109 
100 
90 
96% 
89% 
108 
102 
9314 
99 
103% 
9914 
101% 
94 
101% 
96% 
10214 
10514 
10614 
10614 
103 
10314 
100% 
110% 
10814 
9814 
96 
110% 
106% 
90 
10114 
105 
92 
102 
95 
105% 
102 
97 
78 
86 
100% 
10014 
99 
122 
104% 
98 
105 
99 
100 
101 
853 
101 
883% 
951% 
9414 
9314 
93% 


bde 
abed 
ab 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
ab 

abe 
abcd 
abcef 
abe 
abe 

ab 

ab 

abf 


abd 

abd 

abd 

d 

abf 

abf 
abcdefg 
abe 

ab 

ab 


PacG& Eg & r bs A '42.... 
Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s 37 SF 
PO&D RR Ist&r gu 4%s A 77 
Penn RR cons 4s °43 

Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65 

Penn RR gen 5s B ’68 

Penn RR secured 6%s '36.... 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%ss C ’80. 
Phil El ist & r 4%s ’67 SF... 
PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A ’70.. 
PSE&GofN J Iist&r 5s 65.. 
PSE &G of N J Ist&r 4%s ’67 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’51 

Roch G & E gen 7s B ’46 

Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%s ’34 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B 50 

StL S F Ry cons 4%s A 78... 
StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89.... 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41.. 
San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist4s’43 
Sav Fl & W Ry Iist(asmd) 6s ’34 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s *41 SF.... 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68 
S Pac 40 yr Ser’29 (ww) 4%4s’69 
S Pac C P coll 4s ’49 d Aug 1 abd 

S Pac Ore Lines Ist 444s A "77 abedf 
S Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’55.. . abedefg 
So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94.... . abed 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56 ab 

So Ry dev & gen 614s A ’56... ab 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 414s "51... d 

Tenn E P ist & r 6s '47 SF.... d 

Ter RR As StL g&r4s’53(int gu) ¢ 
Texar&FtSmRy 1st gu 5's A’50 abf 
Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B 77.... abd 
Tex& PRyg&risC 7 abd 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32 bce 

Un Oil of Cal C 5s ’35 d 

Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s ’47 abcdefg 
Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 d Ju 1 abcdefg 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 434s 67 ab 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 ab 
Utica G & E r ext 5s ’57 abe 

Va Ry 1st 5s A '62 abed 
Va Ry ist 4%s B abe 
Wabash RR r & gen 514s A '75 abd 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80.. 

Wash Wat P Ist r 5s 39 SF.... 

West El deb 5s ’44.... 

West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52...... d 

West Mary RR ist&r 514s A-’77 

W Penn Pow ist 5s G ’56 

W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361 

W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales 


in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands 
1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s °47 abcdefg 105 
U S of A Treas 4s ’54. abcdefg 264 
U S of A Treas 3%s ’56....... abedefg 6 
U S of A Treas 3%s °47....,.. abcdefg 51 
U S of A Treas 3%s '43....... abcedefg 455 
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10 
10 
12 
5 
2 
2 
52 
2 
10 


92 
103 
105 

80 

95 
104% 

9144 

91 


% 


Last 
101.6 
107.16 
105.14 


High Low 
101.14 101.6 
107.16 107.16 
105.14 105.14 
102.6 101.24 101.24 
102 101.14 101.20 


— 


Census of Distribution 


‘Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue 
| a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of 
| each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
| stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
| roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
| store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end-of year, E; salaries and 
wages (including part-time employes), F: 


Palo Alto, Calif., 1930 Population, 


B Cc 
931 $12,553,567 
730 10,217,212 
158 1,890,702 15.07 
7 43 445,653 3:55 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 1930 Population, 33,237 
A B Cc D- 
579 2,378 $25,264,053 100.00 
489 1,800 18,892,514 74.78 
54 278 3,153,514 12.48 


13,652 


D 
100.00 
81.38 


E 
$1,800,766 
1,565,730 
177,848 
57,188 


F 
$1,541,927 
1,269,220 
217,423 
55,284 


All stores ’ 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 

| All other types of organization. . 


E 
$4,199,942 
3,349,028 
285,731 


F 
$3,145,850 
2,437,587 
304,468 


All stores at aa ahaa 
Single-store independents 
| Chains (four or more units) 


Adjusted service certificate 


fund 


Civ 


il 


663.58 


service 


| All other types of organization. . 


7 


300 3,218,025 12.74 565,183 


403,795 


tion and officers of The State University! thority must be autocratic, he must be 
of Iowa was introduced Jan. 27 by ‘the| above influence, and he must have au- 
committee of the “owa House of Repre-| thority to enforce what he thinks is 
sentatives on Educational Institutions, | right, he said. - 
upon the suggestion of Governor Dan; Moral suasion is still effective with 
Tur {90 per cent of the bankers, Mr. Brod- 
Among the charges set forth in the|erick said, but legislation is needed to 
house concurrent resolution as having | care for the other 10 per cent, Senator 
been made recently and given wide pub-| Glass suggested that the 90 per cent did 
licity are that university officials, in-| not like to be restricted because of the 
cluding its treasurer, W. J. McChesney,! defections of 10 per cent. The New 
have connived to “illegally prefer and| York Superintendent replied that bank- 
favor” the Iowa City bank, of which) ¢!s did not give enough attention to the 
Mr. McChesney is president; that they | public aspects of their operations. 
have “connived so as to permit the said! Mr. Broderick told Dr. Willis, the Com- 
treasurer to keep an average balance of | mittee expert, in reply to a question, 
State funds, donated by the Rockefeller| that he does not think the security af- 
Found: ‘on and the general education | filiate business will show an inordinate 
board, in the hands of the said treasurer | growth or serious further abuse, even in 
for approximately five years, without | the absence of legislation on the subject. 
requiring the said treasurer to pay the! Charles E, Mitchell, chairman of the 
usual 2% per cent interest thereon, as| Board of the National City Bank of 
provided by the rules of the board of |New York, will appear before the sub- 
edv ation, and as provided by the laws| committee Feb. 2. 
of Iowa;” that the bank has failed to Se 
account for $28,762 in interest on the! i ati ’ ° | 
fund:; that publicly owned building ma-| Radio Education Committee 
terials and other property have been! Receives $200,000 Grant 
made use of by university officials for! 
private purposes; that the accounts of | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the board of education have been pre- 
vented from being nade subject to audit 
by the State auditor, or the State board 
of audit, ard that university accounts 
have not been properly audited. 

A numbei of other charges against 
university officials and the president, 
Walter A Jessup, having to do with ath- 
letic affairs and gen-~al university ad- 
ministration, as well as financial oper- 
ations are included in the resolution. 


use, Mr. Morgan said, will be pressed. 
However, considerable effort must be | 
made to educate the American public to) 
the importance of protecting the edu- 
cators and educational broadcasters. 
The gift of the Payne Fund Founda- 
tion was made outright and unconditional | 
to cover expenses for a five-year pro-| 
jgram. However, Mr. Morgan explained, | 


fund 
Investment of trust funds 


42,675.42 
898,629.71 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures . 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures ° 


$8,647,282.88 


140,804.00 
160,250,717.27 


_.$169,038,804.15 


Applications for Radio 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
1,200 ke. instead of 1,370 ke., and authority 
to operate one-third time, 


KGEW changes frequency, applicant wishes 
to operate one-half time, sharing with 
KGEK. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 
KGPD, City of San Francisco, Depart- 
ent of Electricity, modification of con- 
struction permit for change location, 


change in type of apparatus and change in 
power to 400 w., police and fire service. 


m 
in 


application of Mar. 4, 
50 w., police service. 

KGR, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Edmonds, 
Wash., license covering construction permit 
for 7,430, 7,437.5, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 14,860, 
14,875, 14,890, 18,820 ke., 1.5 kw., limited 
publie service. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 
Calif., license covering construction permit 
for 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 4,116, 6,515, 


o 


1930, for 2,410 ke., 





a systematic 
jout for the expenditure of the sum. 


budget is being worked | 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 16,900, | Chains (four or more units) 


22,160 ke., 1.5 kw., coastal service. 


Permits Are Announced | 


sharing with | 
KGEK and KGEW, but in the event that | 


City of San Jose, Calif., amendment to | 


Great Falls, Mont., 1930 Population, 28,822 
A B Cc D 

430 1,884 $25,685,807 100.00 
368 1,362 19,713,063 76.75 
47 35 4,796,785 18.67 
15 87 1,175,959 4.58 
Pocatello, Idaho, 1930 Population, 16,471 

A B Cc D 

202 791 $9,911904 100.00 
135 447 5,876,249 59.29 
46 238 2.634,235 26.58 
21 106 1,400,520 14.13 


Beverly Hills, Calif., 1930 Population, 17,429 


A B 
186 784 
119 446 


E 
$3,596,622 
2,684,981 
651,902 
259,739 


F 
$3,144,032 
2,458,702 
523,992 
161,338 


All stores . ; 
Single-store independents 

| Chains (four or more units) 
|All other types of organization. . 





E 
$1,729,524 
1,047,646 
396,135 
285,743 


F 
$1,173,486 
678,632 
280,152 
214,702 


|All stores . oa aca 
|Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) ...; 
All other types of organization., 


E 
$1,349,107 
740,180 
316,949 
291,978 


F 
$1,288,324 
785,363 
313,085 
189,876 


Cc D 
$13,475,490 100.00 
7,994,918 59.33 
45 231 3,594,370 26.67 
50 107 1,886,202 14.00 


Santa Barbara, Calif., 1930 Population, 33,613 
A B C D 
665 2,320 $32,363,468 100.00 
651 1,718 24,875,143 76.86 
69 367 4,604,758 14,23 
45 235 2,883,567 8.91 
Santa Rosa, Calif., 1930 Population, 10,636 
A B Cc D 
865 974 $14,561,480 100.00 
317 725 10,963,002 75.29 
29 133 1,847,667 12.69 
19 116 1,750,811 12.02 


Fort Collins, Colo., 1930 Population, 11,489 
A B Cc D 
211 609 $7,684,978 100.00 
184 455 5,792,422 75.87 
19 92 1,064,616 13.85 
8 62 827,940 10.78 


San Diego, Calif., 1930 Population, 147,995 
A B Cc D 

.. 2,362 7,704 $94,414,236 100.00 

..1,971 6,201 62,151,276 65.83 

264 1,756 20,784,569 22.02 

127 747 ~=11,474,391 12,15 


All stores ' at gharaba $a 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .. 
All other types of organization.. 


F 
$3,774,409 
2,900,510 
499,198 
374,701 


E 
$5,174,406 
3,929,924 
559,776 
684,706 


| All stores - ‘ s 
Single-store independents 
‘Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization... 


E 
$2,353,543 
1,850,136 
245,211 
258,196 


'All stores a’ j 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 

| All other types of organization. . 


F 
$1,483,198 
1,110,293 
210,703 
162,202 





F 
$834,325 
638,599 
97,848 


E 
$1,370,902 
1,105,075 
156,451 
109,576 


All stores ; 7 

| Single-store independents 
|Chains (four or more units) .,.. 
All other types of organization. . 


7 


$11,097,806 
7,254,163 


E 
$13,803,755 
9,483,257 
2,747,177 
1,573,321 


All stores oie’ 
| Single-store independents 


All other types of organization. . 1,205,051 


Avrnortzep StaTeMENTs ONLY 
PusLisHEeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


Domestic 


Are PresenTen Hernin. Berne 
BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Trade 


Flotation of Bonds to Pay Bonus 
Said to Be Difficult at Present 


‘Chairman of New York Reserve Bank Tells 
House Committee Such Action Would Tend 
To Impair Government Credit 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


New York City by the Secretary of| 
the Treasury, former President Taft, 
and others prominent in public life. 

Many of the bonds were sold on a 
partial payment plan supported by large 
bank loans. Borrow and buy was the 
slogan. 

All of this was possible because of 
the patriotic enthusiasm of the time. 
Thousands of citizens were willing to 
give their time to the campaign for 
patriotic motives. The banks were will- 
ing to subscribe heavily and to lend their 
customers funds to buy for patriotic 
reasons. The insurance companies were 
persuaded from patriotic motives to buy 
large amounts of bonds and borrow 
from their banks. 

‘Borrow and Buy’ 
Slogan of Campaign 

All of this constitutes a setting, and | 
mechanism, and enthusiasm which can 
hardly be duplicated today. This is es- 
pecially true at a time of business de-! 
pression when the people’s power to 
buy securities is at the lowest ebb in 
many years, and when many appeals to 
aid the unemployed have already been 


testimony might be of some value re- 
lates to the probable effects at this time 
of a large issue of Government bonds at 
the high rate which would be necessary 
to insure the sale of any considerable 
amount. I shall refer first to the prob- 
able effect upon the Government bond 
market and then to the effect upon the 
general bond market. 


Depression in Value of 


Previous Issues Foreseen 


It has been the usual experience that 
any new issue of Government bonds tends 
to depress somewhat the price of the 
Government bonds already outstanding. 
In cases where the new issue is of mod- 
erate size and is priced approximately at 
the current market, this effect is slight 
and temporary. In the case of large 


|issues which involve the finding to som 


extent of new money, this effect is muc 
accentuated and_ reflects 
working of the law of supply and de- 
mand. When the supply of a particular 
type of bond is increased, the price goes 


| down. 


In 1917, for example, when the first 





made. 


It might be added that even the Vic- 
tory loan was to a considerable extent 
a refunding issue in that its major pur- | 
| pose was to refund into long-time bonds | 
\large outstandings of short-term Gov- 
ernment borrowing. In this respect the 
proposal before your Committee which 
calls for the finding of entirely new 
money involves difficulties which were 
not even present in the case of the Vic- 
tory loan. Under all these circumstances 
it is my judgment that Government bonds 
in the amounts proposed could not be 
sold at the present time except at in- 
terest rates which would tend to impair 
the credit of the Government. 


Some indication of possible purchasers 
for a large issue of Government bonds 


| Liberty 314 per cent bonds were issued 
|the Panama Canal 3s maturing in 1961 
|sold down from a price of 99% early in 
April to 90 near the end of May, due 
largely to the flotation of the first Lib- 
erty 31% per cent bonds. This tendency is 


| accentuated when a new bond issue is 


sold to yield more than the bonds out- 
standing, for the old bonds tend very 
promptly to be revalued to the same yield 
as the new issue. 

Some conception of the probable effect 
at this time on the prices of outstanding 
issues of a new large issue at a high rate 
may be gained by the following table 
which shows the change in price of pres- 
ent outstanding bonds revalued at the 
rate of a hypothetical new issue at 4 
per cent and 4% per cent. 

Issue, A; present price, B; price to yield 
4 per cent, C; price to yield 4% per cent, D: 


SH 


A 
414s, due 1947-52... 
Treasury 4s, due 1944-54 
Treasury 3%%s, due 1946-56 
Treasury 33gs, due 1943-47 
| Treasury 3%s, due 1940-43 .. 


Treasury 


is indicated by the figures showing the | 
relative amounts of the bonds now out- | 
standing held by banks and by others. | 
At the conclusion of the Victory loan | 
in 1919 the banks of the United States 
probably held a little over $6,000,000,000 
of Government securities out of total 
outstandings of $25,000,000,000. In othér 
words, the banks held about 25 per cent. 

On June 30, 1930, the last date for 
which aa estimate can readily be made 
bank holdings of Government securities 
had increased to a little over $6,500,- 
000,000, whereas the total amount of 
United States securities outstanding had 
decreased to $16,000,000,000. That is, 
the banks held over 40 per cent. It 
seems probable from income tax reports 
that corporations of one sort or another 
held perhaps an additional 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent, although this figure is 
most difficult to estimate. The Federal 
reserve banks held about 4 per cent and 
the Treasurer of the United States in 
various accounts about $2,000,000,000, or 
12 per cent. Life insurance companies, 
included among the corporations, at the 
end of 1930 held about $300,000,000. 

One may summarize these figures by 
saying that 65 per cent to 70 per cent! 
of the outstanding Government issues 
are probably theld by banks, other cor- 
porations, or by the United States Gov- 
ernment itself, leaving only 30 to 35 
per cent in the hands of individual own- 
ers. These figures necessarily are in| 
many cases very rough estimates. In 
considering the absorptive power for 
new bonds the position of these holders 
may be reviewed. 


Reluctance of Banks 


To Increase Borrowings 


Banks have in recent months consid- 
erably increased their holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities to a point where 
there might be some reluctance to in- 
crease them markedly. However, an at- 
tractive rate would undoubtedly lead} 
to some bank buying, and the banks 
now have about $50,000,000 of excess 
reserves which could form the basis for 
increasing their holdings of Government 
securities by several times that amount 
without increasing their borrowings at 
the reserve banks. But any purchase 
of securities by the banks beyond about 
$300,000,000 or $400,000,000 would 
make it necessary for the banks to in- 
crease their use of Federal reserve 
credit. 

As a consequence of recent bank fail- 
ures the banking situation has become 
in recent months highly sensitive, and 
banks have hesitated perhaps more than 
ever before to show borrowings from 
the reserve banks in their statements. 
Under these circumstances banks would 
be reluctant to borrow from the reserve 
banks in order to buy Government se- 
curities, 

The United States Government has no 
present means for increasing immedi- 
ately its own holdings of Government 
securities, but on the contrary has been 
reducing its holdings to the extent that 
holders of war risk insurance policies 


Cc D 
108 1-32 96 17-32 
100 92 23-32 

96 2-32 88 25-32 
92 17-32 87 1-32 
93 30-32 89 13-32 


As this table indicates, outstanding 
Treasury bonds revalued in this way 
show a decline of from 8 per cent to 10 
per cent in price, and if the rate of the 
new issue were 415 per cent, as it might 
well have to be, the decline would be 13 
per cent to 17 per cent. It may be 
roughly estimated that the total market 
value of all outstanding Government 
bond issues will show a decline of about 
$450,000,000 upon the issuance of a 4 per 
cent bond in large amounts, a decline of 
$675,000,000 upon issuance of a 4% per 
cent bond, and a decline of $1,000,000,0 
upon the issuance of a 44% per cent ; 
These are exceedingly rough estima\¢s, 
but I am giving them to you as a means 
of visualizing the possible effect of the 
program which you have before you. 

It may be observed that this revaluing 
of Government securities would have an 
important effect on the cost to the Treas- 
ury of financing itself for a good many 
months following. Just what this addi- 
tional cost would amount to it is almost 
impossible to compute. 

Turning from the Government security 
market it may be observed that that 
market is very closely linked with the 
general bond market and an offering of 
Government securities with a high yield 
would attract buyers away from other 
bonds and cause a depreciation in gen- 
eral bond prices. The extent of this de- 
preciation is difficult to estimate. In 
1917, following the issue of the First 
Liberty Loan bonds, the New ‘York 
Times average of bond prices declined 
about 13 per cent between March and 
December. Circumstances of that time, 
however, were unusual because of suc- 
ceeding issues of Liberty bonds and 
other influences toward higher rates 
arising from war conditions. There is 
no exact precedent which would serve as 
a guide, but it is certain that there would 
be a considerable decline in bond values 
and it seems likely that the decline in 
the highest grade issues would corre- 
spond somewhat with the decline esti- 
mated previously for outstanding Treas- 
ury bonds. A decline in bond prices at 
this time would have a particularly ad- 
verse effect on the value of the assets of 
the banks of the country of which bonds 
constitute an important part., Already 
these assets have been impaired by bond 
depreciation and by losses in other fields, 
and an additional bond depreciati 
would be unfortunate and in some cag@s 
serious, 


Prices on Long-term 


Issues Reported Declining 


What the effect of this would be upon 
the business situation and upon employ- 
ment there are others more competent 
to speak of than I. The facts as I have 
seen them appear to indicate that the 
current depression has been more severe 
in the field of capital goods than in the 
field of consumption goods. Certainly 
the flotation of such an issue would in- 
terfere with the new financing neces- 
sary to States and municipalities, to 
industries and utilities, who have in hand 
projects for expansion or improve- 
ment. The resulting curtailment of con- 





or adjusted service certificates have 
borrowed. 


Available Buying Power 


Declared Limited 


The insurance companies probably 
have some current buying power, though 
this would only be exercised in consider- 
able volume if Government securities 
were sold, at a rate attractive enough 
to compete with other high grade bonds. 

Individual bond buyers are at present 
in a less favorable position to buy bonds 
than for a number of years past, by 
reason of large losses and _ reduced 
income. 


On the other side of the picture it) 


may be said that the market for Gov- 
ernment securities has been better re- 


struction would inevitably postpone, in 
my judgment, the creation of jobs for 
the unemployed. Already the mere dis- 
cussion of the possibility of such an issue 
has caused a marked weakening of the 
market for Government bonds. Prices 
of long-term Government issues have 
declined by a point to a point and a 
half, or over $1 on every $100, and the 
general bond market has also weakened, 

And now let me summarize. 

First, past experience indicates an is- 
sue of Government securities in the 
amounts contemplated in the proposal 
before this Committee would involve 
grave if not insurmountable difficulties. 

Second, any such large issue would 
undoubtedly depreciate the value of out- 
standing Government securities and ma- 


the normal@ } 


A 


4 


97,578 | 


2,638,592 | bond issue requiring wholly new buyers. 


cently than the market for most other) terially increase the cost of Treasury 
bonds because of the great reluctance| financing in coming months. 

of investors to purchase any security| Third, such a program would depreci- 
involving risk. The very situation indi-|ate the value of outstanding bonds and 
cates the sensitiveness of the bond mar-| hence depreciate a considerable portion 
ket and the limited amount of buying! of the assets of the banks of the country. 
power now available. It only emphasizes| Fourth, such a program would, in ty 
the fact that the circumstances are not! judgment, curtail new financing for pl 
flotation of a large|construction and public works, and so 
delay the restoration of more normal , 
| The second question upon which my conditions and fuller employment. 


|favorable to the 
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Is Unchecked in 
St. Louis District 


Production of Manufactur- 
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Believed Ample 


Unsound_by Members 
At Hearing Before 


ing Plants in All Lines | Albert C. Williams and Paul Bestor, 


Showed Decrease in Vol-' 


ume in December 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
showed sharp declines as compared with 
the corresponding month in 1929. There 
was no noticeable deviation from the 
policy of purchasing only sufficient goods 
for immediate needs which has been 
in effect for a number of months past. 
The volume of orders for forward de- 
livery booked by the reporting firms was 
the smallest for any similar period in 
recent years. Due chiefly to seasonal 
influences, distribution through retail 
channels made a relatively better show- 
ing than through the wholesale outlet. 
Christmas shopping got an unusually 
backward start, as evidenced by the 
s ere of retail business in No- 
v@mber, but gained momentum after the 
fitst week in December, with the re- 


galt that sales for December showed 
n 


nore than the average increase over 
the preceding month, though recording 
a substantial decresae under the De- 
cember, 1929, total. 

As was the case earlier in the year, 
trade in the large centers of pop- 
ulation made a_ relatively _ better 
showing than in the rural areas and 
smal! towns. Crop failures due to the 
drought last Summer and Fall and the 
depressed prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts heavily reduced purchasing power 
in the country, necessitating economies 
and conservation of cash resources. Em- 
ployment conditions in both the indus- 
trial centers and the country during 
December, according to the Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor, 
were less satisfactory than during the 
preceding month, the number of em- 
ployed in this district reaching the high- 
est total for the year. Since the first 
of January a moderate increase in em- 
ployment has taken place, though a 
surplus of workers still exists in all the 
chief lines of industry. 

Aggregate sales of department stores 
in the principal cities of the district in 
December were about one-half larger 
than in November, but 13.5 per cent 
smaller than in December, 1929. For 
the year 1930 sales of these stores fell 
10.8 per cent below the total of the 
preceding twelve months. Combined 
sales of all wholesale and jobbing firms 
reporting to this bank were 28 per cent 
smaller than in November, and 19 ‘per 
cent less than in December, 1929. Ac- 
cording to the grotip of dealers supply- 
ing their statistics for publication in 
this report, automobile sales in Decem- 
ber were slightly smaller than for the 
same month a year earlier, but 12 per 
cent larger than in November. Charges 
to checking accounts were about 5 per 
cent larger in December than November, 
byt about one-fourth less than in De- 
cai, 1929. Total debits for the year 
wefe smaller by 17 per cent than in 
1929. The amount of savings accounts 
on January 7 showed’ small decreases 
a$ compared with 30 days and a year 
earlier. 

The volume of freight handled by 
railroads operating in this district con- 
tinued to decline during the closing 
weeks of December with the result 
that tofal car loadings for 1930 fell 
sharply below those of the several pre- 
ceding years. During the month de- 
creases were shown in all classifica- 
tions, but \.ere most marked in sea- 
sonal commodities, notably coal and 
coke, which is accounted for partly 
by the unusually high temperatures pre- 
vailing through the period. The move- 
ment of grain and grain products was 
the smallest for any similar period in a 
number of years. For the country as 
a whole loadings of revenue freight in 
1930 totaled 45,887,413 cars, against 
52,827,925 cars in 1929 and 51,589,887 
cars in 1928. The St. Louis Terminal 
Railway Association, which handles in- 
tercnanges for 28 connecting lines, in- 
terchanged 156,424 loads in December, 
against 166,395 loads in November and 
187,464 loads in December, 1929. During 
the first nine days of January the inter- 
change amounted to 47,502 loads, against 
47,235 loads during the corresponding 
period in December, and 53,814 loads 
during the first nine days of January, 
1930. Passenger traffic of the reporting 
roads decreased 24 per cent in Decem- 
ber as compared ith the same month 
in 1929. Estimated tonnage of-the Fed- 
eral Barge Line between St. Louis and 
New Orleans in December was 107,000 
tons against 83,408 tons in November, 
and 72,430 tons in December, 1929. The 
togg! tonnag. in 1930 was 1,148,877 tons, 
against 1,293,971 tons in 1929, and 1,- 
435,486 tons in 1929. 

Gene.ally unsatisfactorily conditions 
were reflected in reports relative to col- 
lections durii.; the past 30 days. In a 
majority of wholesale lines, payments 
were in relatively much smaller volume 
than a year ago and the average during 
the past decade. As has been the case 
since early fall, considerable irregularity 
and spottiners was noted, both with ref- 
erence to the various lines and localities. 
In the typical cotton producing areas, 
and generally through the South back- 
wardness in settlements was complained 
of both by t: . retail and wholesale trade. 
Slow collections were the rule with re- 
tail interests in the large centers of 
population during December, but mod- 
erate improvement has taken place since 
the first of January, following the holi- 
day trade. Time payment houses and 
other merchants selling goods on the 
inst:llment plan report no change from 
the unsatisfactory collections obtaining 
in recent months. Answers to ques- 
tionnaires addressed to representative 
interests in the several lines scattered 
through the district showed the follow- 
ing results: 


Exc. Good Fair Poor 

Tts., 1080. n.00 12.7 63.5 23.8 
Nov., 1930 ..... 10.0 65.0 25.0 
Dec., 1929. 2.06. 14 243 614 12.9 
Commercial failures in the Eighth 


Federal Reserve District ,in December, 
according to Dun’s numbered 131, in- 
volving liabilities of $10,609,767, against 
92 failures with liabilities of $3,870,162 in 
November, and 113 defaults for a total of 
$4,935,058 in December, 1929. In 1930 
there were 1,517 failures with liabilities 
of $48,948,234, against 1,420 failures 
in 1929 with liabilities of $25,432,558 and 

300 defaults in 1928 involving lia- 
WWities of $29,885,811. 

The average daily circulation in the 
United States was $4,828,000,000 against 
$4,528,000,000 in November, and $4,- 
943,000,000 in December, 1929. 


members of the Federal Farm Loan 
|Board, at the closing hearing Jan. 30 
on pending measures before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency re- 
garding moratorium and credit extension 
facilities in the Farm Loan Board sys- | 
tem, said the Federal land banks have 
ample funds to make loans upon ade- 
quate security within the terms of the| 
| ederal Farm Loan Act. The Committee | 
took no action on the bills before it. 





The witnesses declared that the Com- | 
mittee’s investigation and their attend- | 
ance upon its sessions was delaying the) 
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[Continued from Page 1.] | 
tection against obvious manipulation of | 
prices?” Senator Vandenberg asked. 
Mr. Bullington replied that if there is 
manipulation, the consumer is entitled 
to protection, but he believed the Su-| 
preme Court of the United States had! 
ruled that the oil industry is not a pub- 
lic utility, and regulatory laws might 
therefore be held to be unconstitutional. 

Senator Vandenberg asked if the im-| 
position of restrictions on imports of | 
oil might not lead to reprisal by foreign 
nations. Mr. Bullington said he did not 
believe this would be the case, and at 
any rate the export market for Amer- 
ican oil “is fading away every day” and 
Russian and Venezuelan oil will destroy | 
the market. 

Copper Restrictions 

Dr. Arnold interposed that a large 
share of the United States exports go 
to the Orient and to Canada, and these | 
would not be affected. Senator Vanden- 
berg then said he believed there are vari- 
ous commodities besides oil which are 
in need of restrictions on imports, and 
suggested that copper is one of these. 
Dr. Arnold agreed that restrictions on 
copper might be beneficial. 

Chairman Johnson said he was sorry 
that the deliberations had taken this 
turn, because the references to other 
commodities might open the way for 
numerous amendments to bring other 
products within the measures under 
consideration. 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, explained his contention that his 
resolution is not a revenue measure, and 
therefore may properly originate in the 
Senate. He stated that the resolution 
is designed specifically to regulate com- 
merce, and that any revenue raised by 
it would be purely incidental to the 
main purpose. 

Senator-elect Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, disagreed with Senator Short- 
ridge, declaring that he believed it 
would be better to seek restriction of 
imports, since a tariff originated in the 
Senate might be invalidated by the 
courts, “embarrassing both the Congress 
and the oil industry.” 

Unemployment Cited 

E. F. Magrady, representing oil 
workers in the American Federation of 
Labor, said there are 100,000 oil workers 
out of jobs, and employment of these 
men would produce a large amount of 
buying power. Conditions will become 
worse as imports rise, he said. 

T. L. Hunter, oil producer of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., said there are 1,000,000 men 
in various industries out of work be- 
cause of oil imports and he estimated 
that one-third of all the unemployed in 
the United States feel the effects of the 
oil situation. He expressed preference 
for the Capper bill to restrct imports. 

Secretary Wilbur’s letter follows in 
full text: , 

Dear Mr. Chairman: Before me is the 
request for report on S. J. Res. 238, a 
bill imposing tariff on petroleum im- 
portations, and S. 5818, a bill impos- 
ing an embargo on petroleum importa- 
tions. 

_ This Department is not in the posi- 
tion to deal with tariff questions, and I 
suggest that they be taken up with the 
padvisory tariff agencies of the Govern- 
ment, 

There is general agreement that the 
notable efforts of the oil producers of 
the United States, and Federal and State 
| officials concerned, to hold down output, 
have this past year prevented a dis- 
aster. By keeping the 1930 production 
fully 10 per cent below that of 1929, 
the oil industry attained more of a 
balance between the refineries’ demand 
for crude oil and the supply produced 
at the wells of the country. Indeed, for 
the first time since 1926, there was a 
net decrease in stocks of crude oil. 

Curtailed Imports Sought 

The program of domestic curtailment 
of production necessarily curtailed the 
oil producers’ income and naturally in 
seeking relief, the producers have looked 
to a similar curtailment of imports from 
foreign oil fields. If proration is the 
logical method of control of supply, it 
would seem to be logical to apply it to 
imports. Briefly stated, since 1923, when 
exports and imports of all oils were 
practically equal in quantity the exports 
of crude oil and especially of refinery 
products have largely exceeded import 
in quantity, and very greatly exceede 
them in value. 

Indeed, exports of petroleum products 
have made up the third largest item in 
the foreign trade of the United States. | 
What the effect of restrictions would 
be upon the employment of labor in 
connection with oil refining and the ef- 
fect upon employment in other industries, 
is again beyond the knowledge of this 
Department. 

It seems to me that the evident need 
is proration of imports under the guid- 
ance of some fact-finding body, such 
as the Federal Trade Commission. There 
are enclosed herewith some copies of a 
petroleum balance sheet, published by the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board last 
June, which presents in both statistical 
and graphic form the facts of both pro- 
duction and consumption, and of our 

















foreign trade in petroleum. Additional 
material supplied by the Geological Sur- 
vey is also enclosed. 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 30.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
per cent of the industry’s revenues— 
and that the most stable portion, as 














|remains uncovered by an appropriate 
literature. It would be of material as- 
| sistance to those of use who are charged 
by the people with the responsibility 
for effective and confidence-inspiring 
|regulation to have the cooperation of 
your organization in providing us with 
‘the results of technical discussion of 
| distribution engineering, including dis- 
tribution costs. With the importance 
and social significance of the matter 
brouught to your attenton I shall hope 
to see a start made on a literature of 
distribution comvarable to those of gen- 
eration and transmission. 


———————— 





Board’s report on a Senate inquiry reso- bo et Rs iacenitcaay fee pearing a Mig a By W. S. Erwi experience in the present depression 
lution respecting the condition of the| payable in the foreign currencies are as ; ae ; Y We 5. SEwin, demonstrates. ‘ : Oe te 
Federal land banks, and also that when| shown below: Chief, Division of Supplies, Department of Commerce on os principal eet fa 
the moratorium legislation proposal was ia (schilli ‘ s ulatin omestic, commercial an 
agitated before the Ceamudilensaie mar- Sawer aoe \HE purchasing for the Department of Commerce of all stationery eloctele service is the entire absence of 
ket for the Federal land banks began to| Bulgaria (lev) ..... 6 Sie paale ees - ete and office supplies and equipment is centralized in the Supply Divi- any literature on distribution engineer- 
drop, about four points, Mr. Williams| Czechoslovakia (krone) ......... 2.9595 sion of the Secretary’s Office. The purchases in Washington, D. C., |ing—a phase of expense peculiar to the 
said. ce . ; GRE ene) srevs ove sesubes 404308 | are made by the Division of Supplies, excepting those for scientific use | service to small consumers and alleged 

Mr. Williams said that information Finland er CORES RO SVE SES 25171 in the Bureau of Standards, instruments and equipment used in the | to account for our high domestic, com-~- 
— by the ero A oe France( franc) ................. 3.9183 | Strictly scientific work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and all pur- | mercial, and FREER PORN ions: haves 
orthcomin arter r : patchhrndels ° : 3 ; : 
Board sheeting "tie pn ae liabilities Seater oN aT g948 ERAO Senne payaso Contns so the ne Cree period.” cs Nash agement ‘wealth of information 
of these banks and will be found in the} Hungary (pengo) ..............+ 17.4687 All purchases from the Department’s | lenses and other optical material, | about the generation of electricity and 
statement of the banks as of Dec. 31. a Seah HiGths soca ees icone 5.2351 contingent appropriation in which all buoys, supplies for vessels and light |akout its transmission. But about dis- 
He said that when the formal report on wat a see eeeeens Saeae branches ofj the Department partici- | stations, and many other items peculiar | tribution, which covers the ultimate dis- 
the resolution is made depends on the Poland (zloty) va béece seh odcheeee 112102 | pate, are made by the Division of | to the Lighthouse Service, not only | position of transmitted current to our 
time the Board can have to prepare it,| portugal (escudo) ........... 12. 44833 | Supplies. for use in this district but for the serv- | homes, stoves, and farms, there is not 
which in turn hinges upon the hearings! Rumania (leu) ................. "5946 | All contracts based on requisitions ice generally. The depot maintains a ja word. The subject has never been dis- 
| before the House Committee. The pub- BPMN APESCta)  .... 6.5. cee see 10.1453 | - Ged th the: Division of Sup lies | Considerable stock of this equipment, | cussed before any engineering society— 
licity given the bills for moratorium and| Sweden (krona) ............+.+. 26.7647 | an ro ml vat which it supplies to the other 20 light- | local or national. The secretary of your 
credit extension before the Committee, vc (franc) ......esseee 19.3302 Divislon. All contracts which are in | house districts upon requisitions sub- | institute is authority for the statement 
he asserted, has led borrowers from agus svia (dinar) shaved kadubaraps one | ss of $5,000, wheth , -.4 a | Mitted directly to the Superintendent | that the proceedings of your organiza- 
these banks to believe they are going to] (pre Hane (lollar) -.......++++ 2 — eum = © oe inthe fleet pee con | of the Third District. ‘tion do not mention distribution. 
get some relief from Congress. Repre- China (Mexican dollar) | wandad tanaunh the Division of Sup- | The Bureau of Mines purchase for ee es noma . 
sentative Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark,} China (yuan dollar) .......2.... plies to the Secretary for approval their field service principally from | electricity were sold to these r 
Ala., protested that it is a waste of time| India (rupee) ................04 35.9445 ‘ ; Pittsburgh, Pa., and Bartlesville, |classes of small consumers—homes, 
for the Committte to consider morato-! Japan (yen) «2... ....cceseeeeeee 49.4046 The purehasing for the field serv- | Okla, | stores, and farms—in 1929 at an average 
rium proposals when none of the Com-| Singapore (dollar) .............. 55.9125 | ice of the Lighthouse Service, except. | The purchases for the Coast and | rate of over 6% cents per kilowatt-hour. 
mittee members favor it and the Com- a (dollar) ........eeeeeeee 99.8795 | of stationery supplies and office equip- | Geodetic Survey, with the exceptions | Subtracting an ample allowance for the 
mittee is not considering his own bill eS See Se oer ee teas sa ae ment, is done by 21 district offices. The | noted above, are made direct by that | generation and transmisssion of the cur- 
(H. R. 16217) for a Treasury loan fund ‘carne (peso; gold) TEES SS RES 69.2160 superintendents of these districts make Bureau by the several field parties and | rent, it will be seen that revenues from 
of $5,000,000 to enable Federal land| Brazil (milreis) ................ 8.5916 | €Xtensive purchases for their respec- | by their vessels. The contracts for | this distribution amount to upwards of 
banks to defer mortgage foreclosures. Cer 686) ss nas ccadeoesecs 12.0641 | tive territories of supplies and equip- | repairs to vessels, however, are made |$900,00@000 annually out of the industry's 

Mr. Williams testified that the Board’s| Uruguay (peso) .:..........006. 66.2516 ment, including coal, acetylene gas for | by the Bureau in Washington. total receipts of about $2,000,000,000. 
information is that delinquents in loans} Colombia (peso) .........+...44. 96.5700 | buoys, kerosene, fuel and lubricating | The Bureau of Fisheries make their | It is most unfortunate that this vast 
have been expecting congressional re-| Bar silver .............+++++++++ 28.7500 | oil, building materials, etc., as well | principal purchases through the Divi- | field of engineering and social outlay 

| 
| 


| as staple commodities which may be 
| procurable in local markets to better 
advantage than through the General 
Lighthouse Depot, located at Tomp- 
kinsville, Staten Island, N. Y. This 
depot, which is also headquarters for 


sion of Supplies, except for the west 
coast stations and for the Pribilof 
Islands. All contracts for the Pribilof 
Island supplies are made by their 
representative at Seattle, Wash., while 
7 . those for the west coast stations are 
the Third Lighthouse District, pur- | made by persons designated by the 
chases in quantity such materials as | Commissioner of Fisheries. 

a a al 
conservative.” and similar proposals, Mr. Bestor said 
|_ Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue; that such legislation, in his opinion, 
Rapids, Kans., presiding, asserted that | would lead to the Government assuming 
the banks have ample funds and are not|the obligations of the land banks and 
crowding borrowers. is unsound and dangerous to the whole 

Referring to the pending moratorium ' system. 


lief, built up from the publicity given 
the proposals before the Committee. He! 
read one leter, forwarded to the Board, 


loans to anyone having adequate se- 
curity and complying with the Federal 
saying that 95 per cent of the delin-|Farm Loan Act.” The banks have re-| 
quents in the particular instance expected | jecetd more applications he said, dur- | 
Congress to come to their relief. jing the recent months than they have! 

Mr. Williams said there has been a/in recent past years. Complaints about 
slight reduction in the volume of loans|lack of loans has come largely from dis- 
outstanding of the Federal land banks|tricts in which land banks already have 
since about the middle of 1929. He com-|a large percentage of loans, he said, 
pared the ownership of lands acquired! adding* that policy*of the Board with 
by the Federal land banks and by the|respect to soundness of loans has not 
insurance companies. |changed, though of course it is possible 

“The Federal land banks,” Mr. Wil-| that in time of distress there are some) 
liams said, “are in a position to make| institutions that “may have become over- 






























January 30, 1931 


$25,000,000 


The North American Company 
5% Debentures due 1961 


To be dated February 1, 1931 To mature February 1, 1961 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1, without deduction for Federal income tax not exceeding 2 incipal and interest payable in New York in 

United States gold coin. Coupon debentures of $1,000 denomination, registerable as to principal orf 5 per eons — a ae or in part by ee ot any time on thirty 

days notice, to and including May 1, 1932 at 105% and interest, with successive reductions in the redemption price of K\ of 1% during each fifteen months period there- 

after to and including February 1, 1956, and thereafter until maturity at 100% and interest. Additional 5% Debentures due 1961, or debentures of any other series, may 
be issued without restriction. The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Trustee. 


The company has agreed to make application in due course to list these debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The following information has been summarized by Mr. F. L. Dame, President of The North American Company, trom his letter dated January 29, 
1931, copies of which may be obtained upon request, and is subject to the more complete information contained therein: 
BUSINESS 
The North American Company, organized in 1890, controls through stock ownership, directly or through subsidiaries, important public 
utility operating companies, including The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, Union Electric Light and Power Company (Missouri), 
Mississippi River Power Company, Union Electric Light and Power Company of Illinois, The Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company, Wisconsin Michigan Power Company, Washington Railway 
and Electric Company and Potomac Electric Power Company. 
OTHER INVESTMENTS 
During the past year, the scope of the interests of The North American Company on the Pacific Coast was greatly extended through acquisition 
by a subsidiary of approximately 32% of the outstanding common stock of Pacific Gas and Electric Company, in exchange for operating 
properties in California theretofore controlled by The North American Company. Pacific Gas and Electric Company, directly or through 
subsidiaries, serves a territory in central and northern California having a population of approximately 2,500,000, and including the cities of 
San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, Berkeley, Fresno and approximately 350 other cities and towns. The North Ameri- 
can Company, among other investments, has substantial interests in the common stocks of The Detroit Edison Company and North American 
Light & Power Company. The company does not include in its consolidated income statements the undistributed earnings applicable to in- 
vestments in any of these three companies. 
CAPITALIZATION 
The company will have outstanding, upon issuance of these debentures, the following capitalization: $25,000,000 principal amount of 5% 
Debentures due 1961 (this issue) ; $30,333,900 par value of 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock; and 6,339,555 shares of common stock, without par 
value (including scrip). oe 
These debentures, upon issuance, will constitute the company’s only funded debt. As of September 30, 1930, the company’s subsidiaries 
had outstanding with the public $296,303,984 of funded debt and $138,164,056 of preferred stocks. 
Based on current quotations on the New York Stock Exchange, the company’s preferred and common stocks have an indicated market value 
of more than $470,000,000. Dividends have been paid quarterly on the common stock for more than twenty-one years without interruption; 
for more than seven years such dividends have been paid in common stock at the rate of 214% quarterly. Under this common stock dividend 
policy the entire consolidated net earnings, after preferred dividends of the company, are allowed to remain in the business of the company 
and its subsidiaries. During the seven-year period ended September 30, 1930, such net earnings have aggregated more than $125,000,090. 
PURPOSE OF ISSUE 4 
These debentures are being issued to provide funds for payment of the company’s floating debt, and for general corporate purposes. 
EARNINGS 
Consolidated results of operation of the company and its subsidiaries, for the five years ended September 30, 1930, 'were as follows: 


Balance after all 
charges (and before 
preferred divi- 
dends of The 
North American 
Corfpany) 


$16,024,578 
18,225,760 
22,488,780 
28,772,046 
14,860,462 29,785,345 
oeccanmeeaaan eeceesss $1,250,000 


* Includes stock dividends of non-subsidiary companies taken up at amount charged in respect issui : ; 
$1,166,907; and proceeds from sale of stock dividends: 1929—-$12,479; 1930 $86,706, Pe “ere! £0 surplus of issuing company: 1929—$227,500; 1930— 


** Excludes gross earnings, operating expenses and all other details of income accounts of California subsidieri 930 h 
subsidiaries having been sold on June 12, 1930), and includes in other net income the proportion apelicebie Cr cnt necisa pee Seen 2S oo 
common stock of Pacific Gas and Electric Company received in consideration for the North American interests in such subsidiaries, 


For the twelve months ended September 30, 1930 the’consolidated balance after all charges, as above, was $29,785,345 and, for the same period, 
net income of the company itself, from dividends, interest and other sources, after all charges, was $20,538,428. The annual interest requirement 
on these debentures is $1,250,000. , ; 


More than 74% of consolidated gross earnings and more than 87% of consolidated net income from operation during the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1930 were derived from electric light and power busiriess. 


Interest charges 
(including amorti. 
zation), preferred 
dividends of 
subsidiaries and 
minority interests 
$26,201,525 
27,389,161 
29,351,766 
31,406,787 
29,953,662 


Net income 
from operation, 
plus other 
net income 


$53,781,465 
58,094,090 
65,494,843 , 
145,624,061 75,578,822%, 
140,296,108 74,599,469* 
Annual interest requirement on these debentures................ 


Genta Aporopeiations 


Twelve months 
ded earnings 


en 


September 30 depreciation 


reserves 


$11,555,362 
12,479,169 
13,654,297 
15,399,989 


$113,687,873 
121,815,469 
130,668,369 


We offer these debentures Jor delivery if, when and as issued and accepled by us, subject le the approval of legal prececdlings-by counsel, It is 
expected that delivery will be made on or about February 13, 1931, in the form of temporary debentures, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read 3 Co. 


Price 97 and interest. Yield 5.20% 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
The National City Company Guaranty Company of New York Chase Securities Corporation 
Bankers Company of New York Lee, Higginson & Co. Blyth & Ce., Inc. 
International Manhattan Company Stone & Webster and Blodget 


INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
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Development 


s . a 


of New York's 


Merchant Marine Academy. + 


Superintendent of School Describes Manner 
in Which State Department Helps Prepare 
Young Men for Careers at Sea 


By CAPTAIN JAMES H. TOMB 
Superintendent, Merchant Marine Academy, State of New York 


HE NEW YORK State Merchant 
Marine Academy was founded in 
1875 as the New York Nautical 
School by the City of New York with 
the U. S. S. “St Mary’s” as schoolship. 

The “St. Mary’s” was a sloop-of-war, 
ship rigged (square rigged at fore, 
main and mizzen masts), and without 
steam power, relying solely on sail 
power while at sea. 

In 1909 the U. S. S. “Newport” re- 
placed the “St. Mary’s” as schoolship 
and thereby provided facilities for 
training in engineering in addition to 
deck duties. The “Newport,” built in 
1897, is a steam vessel with auxiliary 
sail power, barkentine rigged (square 
rigged at fore and schooner rigged at 
main and mizzen). In 1913 the State 
of New York took over this nautical 
school and in 1929 the name was 
changed to New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

v 


The subjects taught at this academy 
in the education and training of young 
men to be deck officers (master, chief 
mate, second mate and third mate), are 
navigation, seamanship, cargo stowage, 
ship construction, ship stability, ship’s 
business, ship’s hygiene, boat handling 
under oars and sail, signaling by flag, 
semaphore and blinker, knotting and 
splicing, canvas work, and ship’s up- 
keep. The subjects in engineering are 
marine boilers, reciprocating engines, 
turbine engines, Diesel engines, elec- 
tricity, auxiliary machinery, ship’s hy- 
giene, boat handling under oars and 
sail, machine shop work, and upkeep 
of machinery. 

The cadets live on board the ship, 
where they sleep, eat, study and recite, 
all in the same compartments. Thus 
at night they sleep in hammocks swung 
from overhead in the compartments re- 
served to the cadets. These hammocks 
are stowed during the day and the com- 
partments left clear for mess tables 
and benches. These tables are used 
not only for meals but for laying out 
books when studying. Recitations are 
also held in these compartments. As 
100 cadets are crowded on the “New- 
port” the ship is badly congested, vio- 
lating all modern health requirements. 

This congestion was greatly relieved 
in 1929 by the “Annex,” a 1,600-ton 
schooner used as an auxiliary for dor- 
mitory and class rooms. Also the “An- 
nex” contains a machine shop in the 
hold and a rigging shop for instruction 
in knotting and splicing, wire splicing 
and canvas work. 

v 


No facilities exist for laboratories 
equipped with models of modern ma- 
chinery, hull construction models show- 
ing details of hull construction and of 
cargo stowage, stability tank, devia- 
scope for exercise in compensating 
magnetic compass, etc. 

Nor are any facilities available for 
physical recreation, such as baseball, 
football, track games, etc., as the two 
ships are secured alongside a concrete 
dock utilized for handling freight and 
cut up by railroad tracks containing 
cars sidetracked awaiting laad or dis- 
charge. Yet this academy is the best 


Establishing State 
Forests in 
Alabama Col. seat ‘. Bunker 


Secretary, State Com- 
misgion of Forestry, State 
of Alabama 


HE ADVANCEMENT of timber 

production ir Alabama as a profit- 

able use of land that otherwise 
would lie idle, and as a basis for 
numerous industries constituting im- 
portant features in the entire economic 
structure of the State, is primarily a 
function of the owner of the land, 
whether this be a farmer, a lumber 
corporation or a mineral industries 
concern. 

It seems evident that, like agricul- 
ture, the development of forestry 
should be promoted by the State in 
every way possible but that the actual 
carrying on of the industry and such 
profits as may accrue therefrom should 
be in the hands of private landowners. 


However, for certaim experimental 
and demonstrational purposes, parallel- 
ing those met by analogous areas in 
the promotion of agriculture, it is de- 
sirable that there be a limited number 
of State forests located in the various 
forest types of the Commonwealth. 


In some States bond issues have been 
made for the purpose of purchasing 
lands for this use. In Alabama, how- 
ever, the only provisions are that gifts 
of land may be accepted for use as 
State forests and that lands to which 
the State has absolute title may also 
be set aside by the direction of the 
Governor for the same purpose. To 
date 10 tracts have been acquired aggre- 
gating 3,385 acres, all within the past 
quadrennium. 


a  ) 


equipped of any of our marine schools 
for accomplishing its mission. 

The cost of operating this academy 
is about $100,000 per annum, of which 
amount New York State provides $75,- 
000 and the United States Navy $25,000. 
In addition the United States Navy 
provides the training ship “Newport” 
and keeps it in repair at an additional 
cost of approximately $35,000 per an- 
num. The total complement of cadets 
is 100, and the expense per annum 
$1,000 per capita. The cost to each 
cadet is about $160, to cover the cost 
of uniforms, clothing, textbooks and 
other minor equipment for the two 
‘years. Board and tuition are free. 


v 

Only young boys residing in the 
State of New York over 16 years and 
under 21 years of age, who have com- 
pleted successfully two years of high 
school and who are of robust health, 
are eligible. As there are three times 
as many candidates as there are va- 
cancies for each entering class com- 
petitive examinations are held through- 
out the State and eligible lists estab- 
lished for each new class, selecting a 
sufficient number from the top to fill 
the vacancies. 

Two classes enter each year, one on 
Oct. 1 and one on Feb. 1. The course 
is two years long. The academic terms 
last from Oct. 1 to May 31, during 
which time theoretical and practical 
instruction is given. From June 1 to 
Sept. 15 the training ship takes the 
corps of cadets on a foreign cruise, usu- 
ally to Europe, for practical instruc- 
tion at sea in navigation, seamanship 
and engineering. 

The present system is no longer ade- 
quate to meet modern conditions. The 
same conditions that made it manda- 
tory for the United States Naval Acad- 
emy and the United States Coast Guard 
Academy to be established on shore 
make it mandatory to provide a shore 
base for the New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

The academy plant should consist of 
large dormitory for at least 200 cadets, 
seamanship building, engineering build- 
ing, power plant, boat basin, gymna- 
sium and athletic field. 

It is proposed that this academy shall 
be open to all young men throughout 
the United States the same as at any 
university, the entrance requirements 
to be the same as for the United States 
Naval Academy. The cost for New 
York boys would be $250 per annum 
to cover cost of board with tuition free; 
but the cost for boys living in other 
States would be $600 per annum to 
cover both tuition: and board. The 
plant would be erected by private gift 
the same as in the case of universities. 


v 


The curriculum would be extended 
over a three-year course, all cadets tak- 
ing both deck and engineering subjects 
the first two years, then specializing 
on deck or engineering, whichever the 
cadet may select. In addition to the 
subjects embracing the merchant ma- 
rine all cadets would be required to 
study English and one foreign lan- 
guage, physics, advanced mathematics 
and applied mechanics. The curricu- 
lum would also include a course in for- 
eign trades economics and the econom- 
ics of ship operation. 

Two vital problems confront the de- 
velopment of a merchant marine acad- 
emy as outlined above, first, obtaining 
a proper base; and second, obtaining a 
proper training ship. In order to en- 
courage advancement in eertain fields 
of education filling a national need the 
policy of the Federal Government is to 
grant land and some financial aid to- 
wards the development of colleges en- 
gaged in such instruction. 

New York State possesses no water- 
front property in the vicinity of New 
York, but the Federal Government has 
such land available. A grant of 25 or 
30 acres of such property to the State 
of New York for the purpose of estab- 
lishing such an academy would result 
in the quick expansion of the New 
York State Merchant Marine Academy 
to meet the urgent national need, and 
would enable young men from all over 
the United States to obtain this educa- 
tion so vital to our foreign trade. 


Vv 

A training ship of about 3,000 tons 
gross, modern in every respect, and 
equipped to carry a complement of 12 
officers, 8 warrant officers, 200 cadets 
and a skeleton crew of 20 men, would 
cost from $600,000 to $750,000. To 
build such a ship for each State ma- 
rine school would be excessive. The 
United States Navy possesses several 
cargo carriers engaged in purely naval 
requirements. By employing a regular 
cruising schedule that would enable 
the cadets from each State marine 
schoo] in turn to make an annual three 
months’ cruise the following advan- 
tages would. accrue to the Navy and 
the marine schools if these ships were 
used: 

(a) One hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars annually would be saved 
to the Navy on repairs and upkeep to 
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- » Providing Library Facilities 
for School Districts in Nebraska 


> > 


Statute Requires That Certain Funds Shall Be Set 


Aside Each Year for Purchase of Reading Material for Pupils 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


Circle, which was established re- 

cently by the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association, has focused atten- 
tion upon school libraries in that State, 
It was created primarily as an agency 
to recommend books that school boards 
must purchase in accordance with the 
provisions of the school library law, 
which was passed by the 1929 session 
of the Nebraska Legislature. 


A booklet listing and describing the 
books that the reading circle has recom- 
mended has just been published by the 
State Teachers Association. Much care 
was exercised in the preparation of this 
list. Hundreds of books, submitted by 
sixty-four leading publishers, were ex- 
amined. The titles of the books exam- 
ined were compared with titles found in 
similar lists published by other States 
and in lists recommended by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the National 
Education Association, the United States 
Office of Education and other govern- 
mental agencies. 

The ultimate objective of the reading 
circle is to make a good library avail- 
able for every school of the State. This 
is in harmony with the following state- 
ment on school libraries made by Charles 
D. Taylor, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, in his address on “Some 
Fundamental Considerations in Ne- 
braska’s Program of Public Education,” 
which was delivered before the 1929 
delegate assembly of the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association: 

“If teaching is to be commanding, 
virile, and effective in the development 
of scholarship and ideals of citizenship, 
it will have to be supplemented by a 
live and growing library, properly clas- 
sified and administered and made easily 


————————_—_—————— IY 
the “Newport,” “Annapolis” and “Nan- 
tucket.” 

(b) The cadets would perform all the 
duties with some exceptions, now done 
by the enlisted personnel on the cargo 
ship concerned, and officers of the ma- 
rine school enrolled in the Naval Re- 
serve would perform the duties of 
watch and division officers on deck and 
in the engine room of such naval auxil- 
iary thereby releasing three-fourths of 
the officer personnel and 90 per cent of 
the enlisted personnel for duty on ships 
of the United States Fleet. 

(c) The cadets of the two lower 
classes should be enrolled in the Naval 
Reserve as ordinary seamen and the ca- 
dets in the first class as seamen. From 
among the first class of cadets would be 
selected the deck and engine room petty 
officer ratings. Such a system would 
supply splendid well-trained officer per- 
sonnel for the Naval Reserve after 
graduation of.the cadets. 

(d) The cadets would gain actual 
experience in cargo handling on the 
cruise in addition to practical instruc- 
tion in navigation, seamanship and en- 
gineering with up-to-date equipment. 

Such a procedure would be a gain to 
the Navy and a gain to the academy, 
and the full development of the New 
York State Merchant Marine Academy 
would be a decided gain to our mer- 
chant marine, our foreign trade, and to 
those of young American manhood de- 
sirous of a career at sea or in our for- 
eign trade, 


T"c NEBRASKA State Reading 


available to all students. If the final 
test of education is to be measured in 
terms of general intelligence, efficiency 
in performance and high ideals of cit- 
izenship, then there is a real place and 
function for the library in every school, 
no matter what its size may be or the 
grades for which it provides.” 


The school library law passed by the 
1929 Legislature of Nebraska provides 
that the school officers of every school 
district within the State shall set aside 
annually from the general funds col- 
lected for the use of the district five 
dollars for each teacher employed; the 
amount so set aside shall be expended 
annually for books, other than the reg- 
ular text books, suitable for the district 
school library. 


The committee selected by the Ne- 
braska State Reading Circle to select a 
list ef books for 1930 consists of the 
following school officials of the State: 
Three county superintendents of public 
instruction, one city superintendent of 
schools, and the president and secretary 
of the Nebraska State Teachers Associa- 
tion as ex officio members. 


The new school library law has stimu- 
lated county superintendents of public 
instruction to work for better library 
facilities for their schools. Some have 
contributed short articles to their local 
newspapers concerning the value of read- 
ing, distributed standard book lists 
among teachers and sent circular letters 
to school officers asking them to coop- 
erate with their teachers in selecting 
books for their school libraries. Several 
counties have established circulating 
libraries. In Fillmore County sample 
books received from book companies, for 
exhibition in the office of the county 
supegintendent of public instruction, are 
circuJated among the teachers of the 
county. 

One large county—Lincoln—situated 
in the more sparsely settled area of the 
State, started a county circulating li- 
brary in 1927 at a meeting of school 
officers and teachers called specifically 
for that purpose. At the meeting it was 
planned that each school district con- 
tribute five dollars for the project. In 
1929 this collection consisted of over 
1,500 books. Certificates of membership 
in the county circulating library were 
framed’and hung on the walls of school 
rooms in each of the 77 school districts 
cooperating in the enterprise. 

The most astonishing thing about the 
survey, according to the principal of the 
school, was that the books belonging to 
the children did not meet their growing 
needs; about 50 per cent were pre-school 
or kindergarten books. As a result of 
the survey the principal decided to stim- 
ulate reading, book ownership and use 
of the local public library. 

The Nebraska Public Library Com- 
mission circulates traveling libraries 
throughout the State and is stimulating 
interest in county libraries. In 1929 the 
schools led in the number of requests 
for traveling libraries. Nebraska has 
no county libraries and no county li- 
brary law. Two counties—Deuel and 
Sioux—have carried on publicity pro- 
grams in order to acquaint the people 
with the county library idea. ‘Other 
counties,” says the secretary of the com- 
mission, ‘“‘were making inquiry and re- 
questing material.” 
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New J ersey’s Efforts to Solve 
Its Agricultural Problems + + 


State Secretary Points to Progress Which 


Has Been Made in Grading 


Products and in 


Dealing With Dairymen’s Difficulties 


By WILLIAM B. DURYEE 
Secretary of Agriculture, State of New Jersey 


ditions in New Jersey and in the 
country at large are reflecting 
the unfavorable part of the economic 
cycle, we can gain encouragement from 
an analysis of the progress that has 
been made in meeting a number of 
problems that have been with us in 
this State for many years. 
Vv 
Definite progress has been made in 
better distribution, long a perplexing 
situation in New Jersey. We have come 
to recognize as a State the fundamental 
importance of grading products to meet 
the public demand and, in connection 
with this, we have become more fa- 
miliar with what happens to our pfo- 


A T A TIME when agricultural con- 


* duce after it leaves the farm. Stand- 


ards have been set up and made avail- 
able to producers of fruits and vege- 
tables, eggs and milk during the past 
year. 

That the standardization of grades 
simplifies the marketing problem is evi- 
denced by the good results that have 
been secured through selling by auction 
of fruits, vegetables and eggs. During 
the past year, six auction markets for 
the distribution of fruits and vege- 
tables were operated, with the cooper- 
ation of the Department in each case, 
and the volume of produce thus sold 
totaled 545,323 packages, the value of 
which was $832,647.88. Two egg auc- 
tions have also been established, in 
which we have had an active part and 
the total value of their sales to Jan. 1 
was $166,887. 

This is real progress. Such market- 
ing methods have resulted not only in 
securing a better price for the producer 
than he could ordinarily have received, 
but have brought about a much more 
efficient distribution of produce to the 
consumer, with lower handling costs 
and with greater freshness as advan- 
tages to him. 

The potato growers of the State are 
in a better position than they have ever 
been, especially with regard to the es- 
teem in which the New Jersey product 
is now held by the trade throughout 
the country. This has been accom- 
plished through the coordinated effort 
of producers and distributors in the 
State, who have recognized the neces- 
sity for raising the standard for New 
Jersey potatoes in this highly competi- 
tive field. 


Vv 

It should be noted that in all of these 
reports of progress, the development 
has been slow but it has been steadily 
upward. Personal opinions and organ- 
ization viewpoints have had to be har- 
monized to the broad problems con- 
fronting each industry. There have 
been setbacks, and no doubt there will 
be more, but the momentum of im- 
proved practices will not be denied. 

In\the case of milk marketing, the 
dairymen of the State are in a difficult 
position, as are the milk producers of 
every other section of the country. The 
economic depression has brought about 
a decline in consumption that would 
not have been thought possible two 
years ago. At the same time, improved 
production methods and the elimina- 
tion of disease has tended to stimulate 
production on the basis of each dairy 
animal and each farm. The present 
underconsumption of dairy products 
has temporarily halted a previous up- 
ward trend in the consumption of these 
products and is’ reacting strongly 
against increased production at this 
time, through reduced prices and 
through demands for handling of the 
cattle from the disease standpoint 
which make it more difficult for the 
average producer. 

The State Department of Agriculture 
has organized a committee of repre- 
sentative dairy farmers from every 
county in the State, from each breed 
association and the farm organizations 
and agencies in general. The progress 
that has been made during the past 
year in solving problems has_ been 
largely due to the activities of this 
committee, which has met frequently 
and has gone enthusiastically into the 
basic problems of the dairy industry, 
with the idea of putting it on a more 
substantial economic basis. 

If the State dairy committee has_ac- 
complished nothing more than the Set- 
ting up of an organization to cope with 
these problems it has been well: worth 
while. 
that the dairy interests of New Jersey 
have been united and have coordinated 
weg efforts in this most important 

eld. 
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Nearly everybody assumes ability to 
direct the production and handling of 
milk but the majority of people have 
little conception of the fundamental 
principles underlying the industry 
which they are attempting to regulate. 
The dairy farmers of the State have at 
least $75,000,000 invested in the pro- 
duction of milk and through the dairy 
committee they have taken steps to pro- 
tect their industry by putting it on a 
plane that will command the confidence 
of consumers and conserve their own 
investments. 

The dairy committee, however, has 
done more than simply coordinate the 


For the first time it may be said . 


milk-producing interests of the State. 
It has worked independently to develop 
better standards for milk and to ‘sur- 
round milk with every safeguard that 
will make it a product that will have 
the confidence of the public. As one 
who has met with this committee each 
time that it has assembled I can testify 
to the fact that the policies have been 
constructive and that the elements of 
price advantage or of any other advan- 
tage which the public might suspect, 
have never appeared in the picture. It 
would seem that all governmental agen- 
cies and all citizens should support a 
move of this kind as one of material 
benefit to the State and to all its people. 
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Progress has been made, too, in the 
recognition of the value of our near-by 
markets and adjustment of production 
and preparation of the products to 
meet the demands of these metropolitan 
outlets. Secretary Hyde, of the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, re- 
cently stated that adjustment of pro- 
duction to market demand overshadows 
all other factors in agriculture. We 
have made definite progress in this field 
in New Jersey. 

The Legislature has passed meas- 
ures which have been helpful in better 
distribution of farm products in requir- 
ing buyers and dealers to be licensed 
and bonded. Today, practically every 
buyer of milk must be licensed and, in 
most cases, furnish a surety bond, and 
commission merchants and brokers in 
perishable agricultural commodities 
must also be licensed and bonded. This 
has served, in some, measure, in pre- 
venting loss through fraud, but it has 
helped most in building up the legiti- 
mate services of distribution through 
the elimination of unfair practices and 
removing the menace of the fly-by-night 
operator. 
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The distribution of farm products 
has also been helped materially by the 
utilization of market information, which 
the Department assembles and distrib? 
utes to farmers throughout the State. 
This enables them to gauge production 
to meet demand and the service that 
we are now supplying in that impor- 
tant field is not exceeded in value. by 
any other State. 


Budget System’s 
Effect on Public 


Finances Leverett ‘Saltonstall 


Speaker, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 


I’ 1919, a Massachusetts Governor, 
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who later became the President of 

the United States, with the coopera- 
tion of the Legislature put into opera- 
tion certain umendments to our State 
Constitution which were adopted by the 
people in 1918. This legislation con- 
summated the budget system, so-called, 

It resulted in the balancing, each 
year, by the Commonwealth of its re- 
ceipts and expenditures. It resulted in 
appropriations each year that were 
based upon the estimated revenue of 
that year. 

Accurately stated under this policy, 
the net State debt has been reduced 
from over $40,00,000 in 1919 to under 
$10,000,000. The State tax has been 
cut from $14,000,000, annually, to $7,- 
000,000 in 1930. 

Meanwhile, Massachusetts has. estab- 
lished several records. She has in- 
creased her cost of government in the 
period between 1915 and 1928 the least 
of any State in the Union. She is one 
of the two States in the Union which, 
having any direct debt outstanding, has 
reduced it in the last 10 years. 

Likewise, she has gone ahead with 
the work demanded of a State govern- 
ment. She has increased her hospitals. 
She has established tubercular and can- 
cer clinics. She is the only State in 
the Union to have set up and operated 
a cancer hospital. She has built new 
hospitals and provided mcre accommo- 
dations for the mentally sick. She has 
maintained the standard of her schools. 
She has built many new highways and 
rebuilt old roads. 

These things and many more have 
been accomplished under the budget 
system. Today, the State is financially 
sound and economically efficient/ 
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CORRECTION 


In an article appearing in. the issue 
of Jan. 8 by Mrs. Magdalene F. Wanzer 
entitled “Education of Aliens: by State 
Before Naturalization” the first sen- 
tence in the second paragraph read, 
“When the fees to be paid by aliens 
seeking American citizenship were in- 
creased by a California law effective 
July 1, 1929, the number of foreign- 
born seeking naturalization decidedly 
decreased.” The word “California” 
should not have appeared in the sen- 
tence as this is a Federal law. 
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